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NORTH KOREA 


Trump’s threat 
to walk away 
from summit 
tempers hopes 

By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump threatened to 
walk away from the summit with 
North Korea if the talks aren’t 
“fruitful,” underscoring the frag¬ 
ile nature of a burst of diplomacy 
aimed at ridding the communist 
state of its nuclear weapons. 

His comments tempered grow¬ 
ing optimism as U.S. and South 
Korean officials have raised ex¬ 
pectations from hopes that the 
North would join the Olympics 
earlier this year to an agreement 
to discuss denuclearization and 
the possibility of a peace treaty to 
formally end the 1950-53 Korean 
War. 

The president’s decision to 
send CIA Director Mike Pom- 
peo on a clandestine mission to 
Pyongyang over Easter weekend 
boosted confidence that the sides 
were sincere about holding the 
first U.S.-North Korean summit 
in coming weeks. Trump has said 
it could be held in May or early 
June, but no date or venue have 
been set. 

Trump tweeted that the meet¬ 
ing between Pompeo and North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un 
“went very smoothly and a good 
relationship was formed.” 

He later warned that he’s will¬ 
ing to cancel plans for the summit 
or even to walk out of the meet¬ 
ing in progress if it doesn’t look 
like the sides are headed toward 
agreement. 

SEE TRUMP ON PAGE 14 
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Seoul: North Korea 
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Afghanistan’s economy 
stalls without presence 
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An Afghan kite seller warts for customers 
on a hilltop during celebrations for Nowruz, 
the Persian New Y^r, in Kabul on March 21. 
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New USAREUR top NCO looks 
to make use of experience 



Dan SrouTAMiRE/Stars and Stripes 


Command Sgt. Maj. Robert Abernethy, U.S. Army Europe’s new 
senior enlisted leader, speaks during his assumption-of-responsibility 
ceremony Thursday at Clay Kaserne in Wiesbaden, Germany. 


By Dan Stoutamire 
Stars and Stripes 

WIESBADEN, Germany—U.S. 
Army Europe’s new top enlisted 
leader is bringing his special op¬ 
erations experience with him to 
Germany for a posting where in¬ 
tegrating U.S. forces with allies is 
high on the Army’s agenda. 

Command Sgt. Mgj. Robert 
Abernethy, who assumed respon¬ 
sibility Thursday at USAREUR 
headquarters in Wiesbaden, 
served previously as command 
sergeant mqjor for U.S. Army 
Special Operations Command at 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Helping partner militaries 
grow and work together “is criti¬ 
cally important work, particular¬ 


ly as the environment around us 
becomes ever more complex and 
hyperconnected,” Abernethy said 
during a ceremony Thursday. 

Abernethy has spent much of 
his career in special operations, 
but he said there are commonali¬ 
ties that will make his transition 
to a conventional combatant com¬ 
mand work. 

“Everybody in the Army is 
mission-focused — there’s no 
doubt that this Army team here 
in Europe is mission-focused, so 
that’s absolute common ground,” 
he said, adding that his prior expe¬ 
rience gave him a global perspec¬ 
tive, allowing him to learn about 
the situation in Europe. “I’ve seen 
some pretty good things going 
on with soldiers between special 


operations formations and other 
formations integrating quite well 
here in Europe, so I hope to bring 
that along a little as well.” 

Abernethy takes over for Com¬ 
mand Sgt. Mqj. Sheryl Lyon, who 
was the first female senior en¬ 
listed soldier at a combatant com¬ 
mand posting. Lyon recently took 
over as command sergeant mqjor 
of U.S. Army Cyber Command at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Since Lyon’s departure in 
February, Command Sgt. M^. 
Alberto Delgado, of the 21st The¬ 
ater Support Command, has been 
USAREUR’s acting senior enlist¬ 
ed leader. 

USAREUR commander Lt. 
Gen. Christopher Cavoli, who took 
over from Lt. Gen. Ben Hodges in 


December, praised Abernethy’s 
experience and motivation. 

“He brings a new insight into 
how to do business and a new en¬ 
ergy to do whatever we decide to 
do,” Cavoli said. 

Abernethy’s first priority will 
be to get out to the command’s 
various outposts across Europe 
to “understand the people and the 
environment,” he said. 

Abernethy’s three grown chil¬ 


dren have continued the family 
military tradition. One is a veter¬ 
an, another is an active-duty sol¬ 
dier and the third is a member of 
the North Carolina Army National 
Guard. Abernethy’s wife, Angela, 
is an advocate for military spouse 
issues and has earned a public 
service award for her work. 

stoutamTre.dan@str'ipes.c6m 

Twitter: (I)DKS_Stripes 


Air Guard colonel who led puppet oath demoted, forced to retire 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

A Tennessee Air National Guard colonel 
has been demoted and forced to retire for 
leading a re-enlistment ceremony during 
which a senior noncommissioned officer 
recited her oath using a dinosaur hand 
puppet. 

Mqj. Gen. Terry Hasten, the Tennessee 
Air Guard’s adjutant general, announced 
the demotion on Facebook on Wednesday 
in the wake of an online firestorm sparked 
by a video of the ceremony. 

Hasten said the NCO—who took the oath 
Friday while the head of a Tyrannosaurus 
rex on her right hand mouthed her words 


— has been removed from her full-time 
position with the Tennessee Joint Public 
Affairs Office and that other administra¬ 
tive actions were being taken. 

Hasten did not identify either Guards¬ 
man, but in the video, the master sergeant 
taking the oath identifies herself as Robin 
Brown. 

“I am absolutely embarrassed that a 
senior officer and a senior NCO took such 
liberties with a time-honored military tra¬ 
dition,” Hasten wrote. “The Tennessee Na¬ 
tional Guard holds the Oath of Enlistment 
in the highest esteem because that oath 
signifies every service member’s commit¬ 
ment to defend our state, nation and the 
freedoms we all enjoy.” 


Haston said another senior NCO who 
shot the video was removed from his posi¬ 
tion as a unit first sergeant and received an 
official reprimand “but will be retained in 
the Tennessee Air National Guard.” 

Randy Harris, director of joint public 
affairs for the Tennessee Military Depart¬ 
ment, was unavailable to answer queries 
from Stars and Stripes. 

Lt. Gen. L. Scott Rice, director of the Air 
National Guard, said on Facebook on Mon¬ 
day that he understood the “outrage and 
frustration” of online commenters about 
the video. 

“Let me say. I’m equally shocked and dis¬ 
mayed by this event that mocks such a cher¬ 
ished and honorable occasion,” he wrote. 


“The oath of office or enlistment not only 
signifies our commitment to our nation, but 
pays respect to our fellow service members 
and to those who came before us.” 

Chief Master Sgt. Ronald Anderson, 
command chief master sergeant of the Air 
National Guard, said on Facebook on Tues¬ 
day that he had been inundated by messag¬ 
es of outrage over the puppet video. 

“This singular act does not define us, 
the Tennessee Air National Guard nor the 
Air National Guard,” he wrote. “I have full 
trust that this incident is being addressed 
by leadership within the Tennessee Air 
National Guard.” 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOison 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


For first time in 4 years, 
US bombs Afghanistan 
more than Iraq, Syria 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 
Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The U.S. 
dropped more bombs and other muni¬ 
tions in Afghanistan last month than 
it did on Islamic State fighters in Iraq 
and Syria for the first time since the 
anti-ISIS campaign began in 2014. 

American aircraft dropped 339 
weapons in Afghanistan in March and 
dropped 294 in Iraq and Syria, accord¬ 
ing to the Air Force’s monthly strike 
report. 

The report attributed the shift to “in¬ 
creased progress in coalition efforts 
to annihilate remaining ISIS forces in 
Iraq and Syria, coupled with Syrian 
Democratic Forces shifting to an active 
defense scheme of maneuver in Syria’s 
Middle Euphrates River Valley.” 

March’s figure was the lowest 
monthly tally of weapons dropped by 
U.S. drones and manned aircraft in the 
anti-ISIS campaign, known as Opera¬ 
tion Inherent Resolve. 

Meanwhile, the number of weap¬ 
ons dropped in Afghanistan in March 
— against targets like the Taliban and 
the local ISIS affiliate, Islamic State- 
Khorasan Province — was the high¬ 
est for that month in five years. While 
ISIS is being pushed underground in 
Iraq and Syria, the number of fighters 
pledging loyalty to the group appears 
to be growing in Afghanistan. 

Last year, the U.S. dropped the larg¬ 
est non-nuclear bomb ever used in 


combat on an ISIS cave complex in 
eastern Nangarhar province. Since 
then, the militants have spread north 
and their numbers have grown from 
between 600 and 700 to more than 
1,000, according to U.S. officials. 

The air war in Afghanistan reached 
a climax during the troop surge in 
2010, when U.S. and allied warplanes 
conducted more than 1,000 strike mis¬ 
sions in some months. Although coali¬ 
tion commanders claimed at the time 
that the Taliban had taken “a real 
pounding,” the effects of the bombing 
campaign were fleeting. 

U.S. and Afghan forces have killed 
90 ISIS fighters in Afghanistan this 
year, the m^ority in northern Jowz- 
jan province’s Darzab district, the U.S. 
military said. But the main threat in 
the U.S.’s longest war, now in its 17th 
year, remains the Taliban. 

“Throughout March, U.S. airstrikes 
continued to degrade, disrupt and dis¬ 
mantle Taliban revenue sources and 
networks, and weaken the Islamic 
State-Khorasan group’s ability to con¬ 
duct terrorist activities across Afghan¬ 
istan,” the Air Force report said. 

In February, U.S. officials an¬ 
nounced they had begun shifting as¬ 
sets, such as MQ-9 Reaper drones and 
A-IOC Thunderbolt II ground attack 
aircraft, to Afghanistan following suc¬ 
cess in Iraq and Syria. 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: (i>pwwellman 


Army announces rotations 
in Europe, Afghanistan, Iraq 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Three U.S.- 
based, brigade-sized combat units will 
deploy overseas in the coming months 
as part of regular troop rotations, the 
Army announced Wednesday. 

The Army’s 3rd Cavalry Regiment 
will deploy in the spring to Iraq, the 
101st Airborne Sustainment Brigade 
will deploy to Afghanistan in the sum¬ 
mer and the 4th Combat Aviation 
Brigade will deploy to Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, Army officials said in separate 
statements. 

Pentagon and Army officials de¬ 
clined to provide the numbers of sol¬ 
diers expected to deploy from the 
units, citing Defense Department se¬ 
curity policy. The department began 
withholding those numbers last year 
after providing them for years. 

The Fort Hood, Texas-based 3rd 
Cavalry Regiment will replace the 3rd 
Brigade Combat Team, 10th Mountain 
Division, which is tasked with training, 
advising and assisting Iraqi security 
forces as part of the U.S.-led Operation 
Inherent Resolve anti-ISIS campaign. 

The regiment consisting largely of 
mounted infantrymen who operate 
from armored Stryker vehicles, most 
recently deployed in the summer of 
2016 to Afghanistan, where it helped 
train Afghan forces fighting the Tal¬ 
iban. It last served in Iraq in 2011, ac¬ 
cording to the Army. 

The Headquarters and Special 


Troops battalion of the Fort Campbell, 
Ky.-based 101st Airborne Division 
Sustainment Brigade will replace the 
3rd Infantry Division’s Sustainment 
Brigade in Afghanistan. The brigade 
will be responsible for logistical opera¬ 
tions in Afghanistan, including ensur¬ 
ing food, water, fuel and ammunition 
are delivered to American and NATO 
forces. The rotation marks the unit’s 
fifth deployment to Afghanistan, ac¬ 
cording to the Army. 

In Europe, the Fort Carson, Colo.- 
based 4th Combat Aviation Brigade, 
4th Infantry Division will provide avi¬ 
ation support to American and NATO 
forces training as part of Operation At¬ 
lantic Resolve, the Pentagon’s ongoing 
efforts first launched in 2014 to reas¬ 
sure allies and deter Russian aggres¬ 
sion in the region. 

The brigade will replace the 1st Air 
Cavalry Brigade, 1st Cavalry Division 
based primarily in Germany and is 
expected to participate in upcoming 
training events in countries including 
Poland, Hungry, Romania, Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia, according to the 
Army. 

The 4th Combat Aviation Brigade 
last deployed in 2015, serving a nine- 
month rotation in Afghanistan. Ele¬ 
ments of the brigade also served there 
last year. The upcoming rotation will 
mark the unit’s first tour in Eastern 
Europe as part of Atlantic Resolve. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Local merchants sell produce at Khalaj Bazaar, Garmsir District, Helmand province, 
Afghanistan, on “Bazaar Friday” in February 2011. 


SIGAR: Afghan economy 
stalls in absence of troops 


By J.P. Lawrence 
Stars and Stripes 

The Afghan economy tanked after large 
numbers of coalition troops — and the jobs 
created to support them — left the country, in¬ 
dicating a 16-year, $122 billion reconstruction 
effort failed to develop a sustainable economic 
system, according to a U.S. watchdog agency. 

Businesses that boomed in Afghanistan 
during the height of the international mission 
were in construction and logistics for interna¬ 
tional troops and aid organizations. Once most 
of the troops left in 2012, the country’s econ¬ 
omy, which once enjoyed double-digit growth, 
stopped growing, according to the Special In¬ 
spector General for the Reconstruction of Af¬ 
ghanistan report released Thursday. 

“Any hope that the upward trend would be 
lasting was an illusion,” SIGAR boss John 
Sopko said Thursday in prepared remarks for 
a speech at a Washington-based think tank. 

The speech coincided with the release of the 
SIGAR report, which examined U.S. govern¬ 
ment’s support to private-sector development 
in Afghanistan since 2001. 

The report cited multiple mistakes made 
by policymakers. Financial aid often encour¬ 
aged corruption, experts lacked expertise in 
Afghanistan, and there was not enough aid 
given at the beginning of the war and too much 
money given at the height of it, the report said. 

Per capita income rose quickly after the inva¬ 
sion, increasing from $117 per person in 2001 
to a peak of $669 in 2012. Growth dropped sig¬ 
nificantly beginning in 2013, in parallel with 
the drawdown of coalition military and civilian 
personnel. This “confirmed that much of the 
growth was driven largely by the international 
presence,” the report stated. 

In 2014, property prices plunged, unem¬ 
ployment rose and wages declined, leading to 
a mass exodus of Afghan refugees hoping for 
jobs in Europe. An estimated 500,000 jobs dis¬ 
appeared in the two years after the drawdown, 
according to a 2016 International Monetary 
Fund report. 

“It was the shock associated with the troop 
withdrawal that caused the initial downturn,” 
said William Byrd, senior expert on Afghani¬ 
stan for the United States Institute of Peace. 
Byrd, who peer-reviewed the SIGAR report, 
said other factors included the messy 2014 
election and the deterioration of security in the 
country. 


Afghanistan has relied on foreign aid in re¬ 
cent decades. When money from the Soviet 
Union dried up in the early 90s, the Afghan 
government collapsed, leading to a bloody 
civil war and the rise of the Taliban. Without a 
strong economy, the Afghan government con¬ 
tinues to depend on international money, Sopko 
said. 

“Even if the Taliban signs a peace deal to¬ 
morrow, the Afghan government still relies 
on international donors to cover roughly half 
of its budget,” Sopko said. “Our soldiers may 
come home, but our wallets will have to stay 
behind.” 

Federal auditors found some successes in 
aid, including the development of Afghani¬ 
stan’s telecommunications industries. 

Experts underestimated the severity of Af¬ 
ghanistan’s economic woes, the report said, 
with one estimate in 2001 stating the country 
would need just $10 billion in developmental 
aid over a decade. 

“There was an unrealistic idea of how this 
could be done on a shoestring, both in terms 
of troops on the ground and developmentally,” 
Michael McNerney, a RAND Corp, senior re¬ 
searcher who previously worked at the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, told Stars and 
Stripes. 

Policymakers assumed economic growth in 
Afghanistan would also build security, but new 
research by Yale University professor Jason 
Lyall suggests that assumption may have been 
wrong. 

Lyall’s team tracked whether aid would 
change political views among at-risk youths in 
Kandahar. 

When at-risk youths received $75 in cash — 
three or four months of income — their views 
of the government two weeks later improved 
by 25 percentage points. Eight months later, 
however, the same youths were actually 5 to 
10 percent more in favor of the Taliban than 
when they started. Work training, meanwhile, 
did not sway support either way. 

“This has been the fundamental misread of 
development in Afghanistan. It viewed insur¬ 
gency as being due to economic factors,” Lyall 
said. “Most of these fighters are fighting for po¬ 
litical or cultural reasons, not economic ones. 

“The problem with this war is not that aid 
failed, but that aid failed and we don’t know 
why,” Lyall said. 

Iawrence.iay@stripes.com 
Twitter: @JpLawrence3 
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Ryan BATCHELDER/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

The guided missile destroyer USS Milius arrives at its homeport in 
San Diego in 2015. 

USS Milius to join 
7th Fleet in late May 


Neller: After scandals, 
Marines In better place' 


By Tyler Hlavac 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — The Navy’s Japan-based 
7th Fleet will add another guided 
missile destroyer to its ranks this 
summer. 

The USS Milius is scheduled 
to depart its San Diego homeport 
Friday and arrive at Yokosuka in 
late May, a Navy statement said. 
The assignment is part of the 
Navy’s goal of sending its most 
advanced and capable ships to the 
Pacific region. 

“Destroyers are capable of sus¬ 
tained combat operations support¬ 
ing forward presence, maritime 
security, sea control and deter¬ 
rence,” the statement said. “Main¬ 
taining the most technologically 
advanced ships is vital to support 
the United States’ commitment to 
the security, stability and prosper¬ 
ity of the Indo-Pacific region.” 

The Milius was supposed to ar¬ 
rive in Japan last year. However, 
the Navy announced in July that 
the destroyer’s deployment would 
be delayed so it could be outfitted 
with the Aegis Basehne 9 combat 
system. 

The upgrade boosts the ship’s air 
defense, missile defense, surface 
warfare and undersea warfare 
capabilities, the Navy said. The 
Yokosuka-based destroyers USS 
Barry and USS Benfold have the 
same system. 

The Milius’ arrival will be a 
welcome addition for the 7th Fleet, 


which is short two destroyers after 
collisions last year that killed 17 
sailors and severely damaged the 
USS Fitzgerald and USS John S. 
McCain. Both ships have Aegis 
Ballistic Missile Defense Systems 
that allow them to intercept short- 
and intermediate-range missiles. 

Pacific Fleet commander Adm. 
Scott Swift told Stars and Stripes 
last year that the Milius was being 
sent to Japan to alleviate the 7th 
Fleet’s workload, not to replace 
the collision-damaged destroyers. 

“I am concerned about the 
number of ships that we have out 
here,” he said. “Milius was coming 
out to help get us down to the [op¬ 
erations] tempo that we can really 
sustain. We’ve got such an incred¬ 
ible amount of work out here that 
I need Milius plus another ship to 
backfill behind Fitzgerald.” 

Swift is looking for a ship to take 
over for the Fitzgerald — which is 
undergoing repairs in Pascagoula, 
Miss. — and is considering vessels 
outside the 7th Fleet, but has de¬ 
clined to name any candidates. 

The Milius is no stranger to 
Pacific waters. In October, it par¬ 
ticipated in a two-day trilateral 
missile defense exercise alongside 
the Yokosuka-based USS Stethem 
and warships from South Korea 
and Japan. South Korea’s Joint 
Chiefs of Staff said the annual 
LINKEX drills near Japan help 
the alhes detect and track North 
Korean missiles. 

hlavac.tyler@stripes.com 


By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Gen. Rob¬ 
ert Neller, commandant of the 
Marines, told a Senate panel on 
Thursday that the Marine Corps 
has enacted a series of reforms to 
rein in the culture of harassment 
that has included sexual miscon¬ 
duct that has long plagued the 
service. 

Neller said the service has made 
significant progress installing the 
reforms since the “Marines Unit¬ 
ed” scandal last year involving a 
Facebook group in which nude 
photos of female servicemembers 
were exchanged. 

Neller’s comments follow the 
dismissal Monday of a Marine 
brigadier general who told a large 
gathering that a sexual harass¬ 
ment complaint at his command 
was “fake news.” 

“They are not the majority. 
They are not even close to the ma¬ 
jority and yes, you should expect 
more from a more senior officer,” 
Neller told the Senate panel. “Are 
we where we want to be? Are we 
where you want us to be? No. Are 
we in a better place than we were 
a year ago? I believe we are.” 

The comments were part of a 
wide-ranging discussion during a 
Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee hearing that hosted top Navy 
and Marine Corps officials to talk 
about budget priorities for 2019. 

Sen. Jack Reed, D-R.L, the 
ranking Democrat for the com¬ 
mittee, turned the hearing toward 
the sexual misconduct concerns, 
highlighting the Marines United 
scandal, among others. 

“You are not the only service 
facing this, but some of these 
have been quite notorious,” Reed 
said. “Are you addressing a cul¬ 
ture that might be contributing to 


In March 2017, a now-defunct 
Facebook page called Marines 
United with an estimated 30,000 
followers was uncovered. Active- 
duty and veteran Marines were 
exchanging nude photos of fe¬ 
male servicemembers, mak¬ 
ing derogatory comments and 
even threats in some cases on 
the webpage. Two commanders 
were fired in connection with 
the scandal in August, and more 
than 30 Marines have since faced 
reprimands. 

Last month, an investigation 
was launched into allegations that 
hundreds of lewd images of ser¬ 
vicewomen were shared online 
via Dropbox. 

“Aside from those events, as 
disturbing as they are, I think 
today you look at our Marine 
Corps ... we are as diverse, as 
integrated and inclusive as we’ve 
ever been,” Neller told Reed. “I 
would give credit to members of 
this committee for holding the 
mirror up and making us look at 
ourselves and ask ourselves some 
hard questions.” 

Neller said he has led signifi¬ 
cant changes since the Marines 
United scandal as the service has 
clarified policies, rules and regu¬ 
lations so Marines know what’s 
expected of them. The service 
also had to clarify to commanders 
what they could do to hold perpe¬ 
trators of sexual misconduct ac¬ 
countable, he said. 

Neller rejects excuses that the 
misconduct is a result of the ser¬ 
vice’s younger population. 

“In my heart of hearts, I have 
gone out and talked to thousands 
and thousands and thousands of 
Marines and I’m not going to use 
it as an excuse that 62 percent of 
the Marine Corps is 25 years old 
or less,” the commandant said. 
“But it’s going to take us some 
time and, I assure you, I give you 


my word that anyone who does 
violate the rules, regardless of 
whether they are a general or a 
private, they are going to be held 
accountable.” 

The service is also in the midst 
of revising officer evaluation re¬ 
ports to include a new category 
that addresses diversity, Neller 
said. For now, such feedback on 
personnel is limited to the narra¬ 
tive in the reports. 

“We’re in a tough business and 
it’s taken some people some ad¬ 
justments,” he said. “Those who 
can’t adjust, they are going to 
have to either get on board or get 
out.” 

Neller also addressed his dis¬ 
missal of Brig. Gen. Kurt Stein. 

The former director of Marine 
and Family Programs, which 
handles sexual assault prevention 
and response, made derogatory 
remarks about a sexual harass¬ 
ment complaint in a speech be¬ 
fore hundreds at Marine Corps 
Base Quantico, Va. Stein was re¬ 
assigned to a new post following 
an internal investigation of his re¬ 
marks at the April 6 meeting. 

“I had to say I didn’t have con¬ 
fidence in (Stein) to lead the orga¬ 
nization,” Neller said. 

^fars and Stripe's reporter Caitlln ’ 
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this issue?” 

Naples mayor: US sub used in Syria strikes unwelcome 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

NAPLES, Italy — The mayor of Naples 
said a nuclear-powered submarine that took 
part in missile strikes against suspected Syr¬ 
ian chemical weapons sites should not have 
cruised through waters near the city, but Ital¬ 
ian military officials said he has no jurisdic¬ 
tion over the matter. 

The Virginia-class submarine USS John 
Warner passed through the Bay of Naples 3 
miles from shore in late March after partici¬ 
pating in NATO’s Dynamic Manta exercise. 

That prompted Naples Mayor Luigi de 
Magistris to write the port authority, com¬ 
plaining that the submarine violated a 2015 
decree establishing a denuclearized zone in 
city limits. 

“The fact that it is the same submarine (in¬ 
volved in the Syria attack) further reinforces 
the rightness of the order,” de Magistris told 


the Italian news outlet ANSA earlier this 
week. “Ships of nuclear propulsion or carry¬ 
ing nuclear weapons are not welcome in the 
port of Naples and, therefore, they are not al¬ 
lowed to transit or stay.” 

Rear Adm. Arturo Faraone, head of the 
city’s port authority, told the mayor the city 
has no jurisdiction over foreign naval vessels 
in territorial waters. That is the Italian De¬ 
fense Ministry’s purview, he said. 

The submarine never entered the port and 
stayed far enough from shore to avoid the 
city’s nuclear-free zone, Faraone said. 

The USS John Warner left from Gibraltar to 
join US., French and British military forces 
in the April 13 attack on three Syrian chemi¬ 
cal weapons sites. The six Tomahawk missiles 
it launched from the eastern Mediterranean 
were the first missiles ever fired in combat by 
a Virginia-class submarine, the Navy said. 

The Navy has had a support base in the 
Naples area since the early 1950s. It is the 


headquarters for Naval Forces Europe and 
Africa, as well as a NATO Allied Joint Force 
Command. 

Vice Adm. Christopher Grady, former 6th 
Fleet commander, praised the city’s longtime 
support of the U.S. Navy. 

“We like to call it the sweet spot on the Med¬ 
iterranean,” Grady said after he relinquished 
command in March. “Naples, not only is it a 
strategic role; it’s a historic role.” 

Italian politicians had mixed sentiments 
about the missile strike. For instance, Matteo 
Salvini, head of the center-right coalition, op¬ 
posed it, while Prime Minister Paolo Genti- 
loni backed it. 

Italy provided logistical support from the 
air base in Aviano on condition that no attacks 
would be launched from Italian soil, Gentiloni 
told Italian media earlier this week. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 
Twitter: @wylandstripes 
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Navy touts progress on 7th Fleet manning issues 



Leonard AoAMs/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The Navy says it is solving a manning shortage that it says contributed to the deaths of 
17 sailors on the USS Fitzgerald, shown in dry dock at Yokosuka Naval Base, Japan, 
on July 11, and the USS John S. McCain. 


By Tyler Hlavac 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan 
— The head of the Navy’s Surface Forces 
says the service is solving manning short¬ 
ages that have plagued the 7th Fleet, which 
experienced a pair of deadly collisions last 
year. 

Undermanned ships were cited among 
the factors that led to the deaths of 17 sail¬ 
ors aboard the Yokosuka-based guided- 
missile destroyers USS Fitzgerald and 
USS John S. McCain. 

Vice Adm. Richard Brown told Stars and 
Stripes in a recent interview that “signifi¬ 
cant progress” has been made toward in¬ 
creasing manning levels for 7th Fleet ships 
since a summit on the issue took place in 
Yokosuka last summer. 

Brown — then serving as head of Navy 
Personnel Command and deputy chief 
of Naval Personnel — participated in the 
three-day meeting alongside officials from 
the 7th Fleet, Naval Forces Japan, Pacific 
Fleet and Navy Personnel Command. They 
discussed the impact manning policies were 
having on the 7th Fleet’s abihty to complete 
its missions, along with possible solutions. 

“There are individual manning chal¬ 
lenges, but if you look at the fit/fill num¬ 
bers today as opposed to June of last year, 
significant improvement ... many of the 
ships are running near 100 percent fill of 
their billets authorized and well above the 
minimum 92 percent fit,” he said. 

Navy officials told Stars and Stripes last 
summer that the 7th Fleet was facing a man¬ 


ning crunch, especially in certain high-de¬ 
mand technical jobs such as sonar techs or 
operations specialists. During one deploy¬ 
ment cycle, the fleet’s Task Force 70 had 
to redistribute more than 40 sailors among 


various ships to make them deployable. 

Brown acknowledged several factors 
affecting 7th Fleet’s manning. Forward- 
deployed forces had the same manning 
policies as stateside units. However, that 


model didn’t take into consideration that 
forward-deployed units have higher de¬ 
ployment tempos, shorter maintenance 
periods and less downtime between de¬ 
ployments, he said. 

He also attributed manning issues to 
the fact that stateside-based sailors’ tour 
lengths are often decided by their occupa¬ 
tional specialty, with tours ranging from 
two to five years. Japan-specific policies 
generally cap tours at two or three years, 
leading to sailors rotating out faster and 
more often than those in stateside units. 

Brown said more junior sailors are re¬ 
ceiving orders to the 7th Fleet after com¬ 
pleting basic training or jobs schools, which 
has done much to alleviate manning issues. 

“Sixty percent of a ship’s fit/fill is made 
up of apprentice sailors,” he said. “What 
we saw was that there needed to be a high¬ 
er prioritization of those folks graduating 
from boot camp and [job school] being as¬ 
signed to units in [the Forward Deployed 
Naval Force]. Significant improvement a 
year later.” 

Brown said last summer’s manning sum¬ 
mit accomplished its objective of boosting 
manning in the fleet. 

“We’re running in the low 90s or the high 
80s on fit/fill across all the ships,” he said. 
“Many of the ships are at 100 percent fill, 
high 90s fill, and they’re above 92 percent. 
Not all of them — there are still issues we 
are working on individually — but signifi¬ 
cant improvement a year later. It had the 
desired effect.” 


hlavac.tyler@stripes.com 
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Arlington Vietnam heiicopter monument unveiied 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — If there 
was any doubt left about the sig¬ 
nificance of the new monument 
at Arlington National Cemetery 
honoring Vietnam War helicopter 
pilots and crewmembers, it was 
quashed Wednesday by the num¬ 
ber of people who traveled from 
across the country to attend its 
dedication. 

Arlington officials estimated 
3,000 veterans and military fam¬ 
ily members were there to wit¬ 
ness the unveiling of the Vietnam 
Helicopter Pilot and Crewmem¬ 
ber Monument — a moment that 
was the result of a four-year fight 
initiated by a group of Vietnam 
veterans. 

“This monument was a long 
time coming,” said Frank Laf- 
ferty, 75. 

Lafferty, an Army helicopter 
crew chief in Vietnam, traveled 
from Florida for the ceremony, 
which quickly developed into a 
reunion. Lafferty spotted several 
friends he served with in the 1st 
Cavalry Division. 

“It’s a brotherhood,” he said. 
“These are the same guys we 
flew in combat with. It’s a bond 
that’s not broken easily.” 

Veterans wearing hats, vests 
and jackets emblazoned with 
their military units filled the sun¬ 
drenched Arhngton Memorial 
Amphitheater on Wednesday af¬ 
ternoon for an hourlong service. 
Afterward, with bagpipes play¬ 
ing, the crowd walked in a slow 
procession along Memorial Drive 
to get a glimpse of the monument 
for the first time. 

The audience created a mas¬ 
sive semicircle around the gran¬ 
ite monument, which stands 
2y2-feet by 2y2-feet. More of the 
crowd climbed a nearby hill to 
look down on the scene and snap 
photos with their phones. 

As a bugler finished playing 
taps, the group looked in unison 
to the east, toward the distant 
sound of rotor blades. They ap¬ 
plauded when four UH-1 helicop¬ 
ters, nicknamed “Hueys,” flew 
overhead. 

The ceremony ended with a 
reception near the cemetery en¬ 
trance, where a combat UH-1 
helicopter was on display. Paul 
Benoit’s daughter took his photo 
with the helicopter, and emo¬ 
tion started to overtake him as 
he stood in front of it. Benoit, 72, 
drove to the ceremony from South 
Carolina. 

“The bond with these guys 
— that’s the unwritten stuff that 
people don’t understand,” said 
Benoit, a former Army pilot in 
the 1st Cavalry Division. “This 
monument is very important to 
us. I was happy to see it was fi¬ 
nally coming to fruition.” 

The ‘Helicopter War’ 

The face of the monument 
reads, “In honored memory of 
the helicopter pilots and crew¬ 
members who gave the full mea¬ 
sure of devotion to their nation in 
the Vietnam War,” with the dates 
1961-1975. 



According to the Vietnam He¬ 
licopter Pilots Association — the 
group that lobbied for the monu¬ 
ment — 11,827 helicopters op¬ 
erated in Vietnam and 5,086 of 
them were destroyed. Nearly 
5,000 pilots and crewmembers 
were killed. 

Soldier David Kink, 19, was in 
Vietnam only one month before 
he died in a helicopter crash in 
1969. His sister, Julie, was 8 years 
old at the time. 

“When I was growing up, the 
sound of a helicopter was the 
sound of sadness,” Julie Kink told 
the crowd gathered at the amphi¬ 
theater Wednesday. “My mother 
would put her hand over her heart 
and lower her head. Without a 
word, I knew she was grieving for 
the son she lost to the skies over 
Vietnam. 

“I know now what that sound 
meant to the men who were fight¬ 
ing the war — it was the sound of 
hope,” Kink continued. “It meant 
someone was coming to push 
back the bad guys, to bring sup¬ 
plies and ammo, to rescue their 
wounded and eventually to carry 
them out of hell.” 

In the months leading up to 
the ceremony. Kink contacted 
hundreds of Gold Star families 
letting them know of the new 
monument. Some of them showed 
up Wednesday, a few wearing 
signs with the names and photo 
s of their loved ones. Those few 
walked through the crowds, hop¬ 
ing someone would recognize the 
name or face and stop to share 
some memories. 

Vietnam is often referred to as 
the “Helicopter War.” Pilots and 
crewmembers were continuously 
performing missions, transport¬ 
ing infantry and artillery units, 
resupplying troops, providing 
aerial support and evacuating the 
injured. 

“The Huey was our work¬ 
horse,” said Bob Baden, 78, an 
Army helicopter pilot in Vietnam 
who traveled from Detroit for the 
ceremony. 

Chau Tran, 78, was one of the 
few South Vietnamese soldiers 
who attended Wednesday’s cere¬ 
mony. Tran, who now lives in Vir¬ 
ginia, was trained as a helicopter 
pilot in Dothan, Ala., in 1964. 

“I hope to see an old friend or 
something,” Tran said of why he 
attended. “I’m almost 79 years 
old right now.” 

Arthur Fantroy, another Army 
helicopter pilot, said he impul¬ 
sively decided to travel from Ohio 



Photos by Meredith XiBBETTs/Stars and Stripes 

Two men salute the Vietnam Helicopter Pilot and Crewmember Memorial at Arlington National Cemetery. 



Vietnam veteran James Baber, 
center, is greeted by retired Maj. 
Gen. Jim Jackson, director of the 
Vietnam War Commemoration, 
after the dedication of the 
Vietnam Helicopter Pilot and 
Crewmember Memorial. 



The Vietnam Helicopter Pilot and Crewmember Memorial was 
dedicated at Arlington National Cemetery on Wednesday. 


for the ceremony. He plans to re¬ 
turn to the monument someday 
with his family. 

“It’s too bad that now every¬ 
body is starting to die out and 
didn’t get to see it,” said Fantroy, 
68. “At least I did.” 

Four-year fight 

The Vietnam Helicopter Pilots 
Association started campaigning 
for the monument in early 2014. 
By 2015, it appeared the effort 
was doomed. 

That year, the group pleaded 
its case to Arlington’s advisory 
committee and former Army 
Secretary John McHugh. They 
were rebuffed. McHugh said the 
monument would take up some 
of the precious remaining space 
in the cemetery, which he argued 
should be prioritized for burials. 

In the fall of 2016, the group of 
veterans took their fight to Capitol 
Hill. In September of that year, 
they went before a House Armed 
Services subcommittee — initiat¬ 
ing the arduous process of having 
Congress order the Army to in¬ 
stall the monument. 


“I think we have an uphill 
battle,” Bob Hesselbein, chair¬ 
man of the group’s legacy com¬ 
mittee, said after the September 
2016 hearing. “We’re fighting to 
get just a small memorial, and it’s 
been a struggle.” 

That struggle paid off in April 
last year, when the pilots asso¬ 
ciation struck a deal with Karen 
Durham-Aguilera, executive di¬ 
rector of the Army National Mili¬ 
tary Cemeteries. 

The deal cleared the way for 
the small monument located just 
off Memorial Drive in section 35 
of the cemetery, near the Tomb of 
the Unknowns. 

Rep. Mark Amodei, R-Nev, 
was one of the lawmakers who 
introduced legislation to estab¬ 
lish the monument. He spoke at 
Wednesday’s ceremony. 

“It’s hard to get a memorial 
in this place, and it should be,” 
Amodei said. “But I can’t think of 
a group more deserving.” 

Marshall Eubanks was part of 
a group of 12 veterans and eight 
spouses who traveled to Arling¬ 
ton from Huntsville, Ala. They 
wore matching pale-yellow polos 


with the logo of their chapter of 
the Vietnam Helicopter Pilots 
Association and gathered in the 
shade during the ceremony re¬ 
ception, drinking beer, laughing 
and swapping stories. 

Eubanks repeated what Frank 
Lafferty and many other veterans 
said Wednesday — that the monu¬ 
ment was “a long time coming.” 

“It was tough to get this ap¬ 
proved,” he said. “This is our 
monument. We had a very tough 
job in a very tough war, in an un¬ 
popular war.” 

As part of the deal struck with 
the Army, the pilots association 
was responsible for funding the 
monument. 

“In his last letter home, my 
brother wrote, ‘You’re never alone 
when you’re on a mission,’ ” Kink 
told the audience Wednesday. 
“This monument was conceived, 
funded and placed — not by the 
government — but by the men 
who flew beside our loved ones 
and thought of them as brothers. 
I’m proud to say my brother was 
one of you.” 

wentling.nikki(l)stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Famed 'Red Baron' died 
100 years ago this week 



By Peter Jaeger 
Special to Stars and Stripes 

Saturday marks the anniversa¬ 
ry of the death of the World War 

I flying ace known as the “Red 
Baron,” a man who earned fame 
in Germany and respect even 
among his enemies. 

April 21, 1918, was a sunny 
Sunday at the Western Front in 
France. 

Hugging Moritz, his huge Ger¬ 
man mastiff, to say goodbye, 
Rittmeister (Cavalry Captain) 
Manfred Freiherr von Richthofen 
climbed into his bright red Fok- 
ker Dr. I triplane at Cappy, a small 
town near the Somme River in 
northern France. 

Heading for the British lines, 
the Red Baron, or le Diable 
Rouge (Red Devil) as Richthofen 
was known to the French after 
his red plane, led his Jagdstaffel 

II squadron against the British 
Royal Flying Corps. 

The Red Baron was the most 
successful of all pilots dur¬ 
ing WWI, with 80 confirmed 
victories. 

At age 25, he was already a liv¬ 
ing legend in Germany and a re¬ 
spected, hated opponent among 
allied pilots. He had earned the 
“Pour le Merite,” better known as 
the “Blue Max,” Germany’s high¬ 
est medal for bravery in the field, 
and was received personally by 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

His autobiography “The Red 
Battle Flyer” became a best-sell¬ 
er in Germany and his portrait 
postcard with signature a must- 
have for souvenir hunters. 

Richthofen was invited by vet¬ 
eran clubs, schools and univer¬ 
sities to give speeches and sign 
autographs to bolster the disap¬ 
pearing morale and enthusiasm 
for the war in Germany. 

Military officials tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to remove Richthofen 
from flying duties to focus in¬ 
stead on his public relations work. 
But Richthofen defiantly objected 
and returned to his unit. 

In July 1917, he suffered a criti¬ 
cal head wound in aerial combat 
with British forces that almost 
killed him. He was hospitalized 
for several months. Severe head¬ 
aches and a darkened mood were 
his steady companions, when he 
rejoined his squadron. 

His fighting spirit had suffered 
and he wrote in his war diary: 
“When I read my own book, I 
see myself grinning back rude 
and brash. Now I don’t feel brash 
at all. After each air battle I feel 
miserable and when I touch the 
ground, I hide in my own four 
walls and I don’t want to talk or 
hear anything. 

“The people back home think 
of the war as being battle cries 
and hurrahs, but it is not like 
this at all! Much more grim and 
serious.” 

When Richthofen and his 
squadron reached the Somme 


River at Vaux-sur-Somme on the 
morning of April 21, a unit of Brit¬ 
ish fighters awaited them. Fierce 
dogfights broke out immediately. 
The Red Baron attacked the 
plane of a Canadian pilot, chasing 


him over the river and over Brit¬ 
ish lines. 

He was unaware that another 
plane, flown by Canadian Capt. 
Arthur “Roy” Brown, was closing 
in, helping his comrade and send- 



Above: Richthofen received the 
“Blue Max,” Germany’s highest 
decoration for bravery in war. 
Left: A marker stands at the 
spot where Richthofen, in his 
triplane, hit the ground and died 
on April 21, 1918. The location 
is on the D1 local road between 
Corbie and Bray-sur-Somme, 
east of Amiens in northern 
France. 

ing bursts of machine-gun fire at 
the red plane. 

Richthofen continued to fire at 
the plane in front of him. Also 
shooting at the red plane from the 
ground were anti-aircraft gun¬ 


ners of the Australian Imperial 
Force. 

One bullet hit the Red Baron 
and went through his chest and 
heart, sending the triplane plung¬ 
ing into the ground behind allied 
lines. 

While Brown was credited with 
the defeat of the famous Ger¬ 
man pilot, many aviation experts 
believe it was ground fire that 
downed Richthofen. The contro¬ 
versy continues, even 100 years 
after his death. 

Out of respect for their oppo¬ 
nent, the British Flying Corps 
gave the Red Baron a funeral at 
a French cemetery with full mili¬ 
tary honors. From there, Rich¬ 
thofen’s remains were moved to 
a German military cemetery in 
France and later to Berlin. For 
propaganda purposes, a state cer¬ 
emony was held for Richthofen’s 
body at the Invalidenfriedhof in 
Berlin during the Nazi reign. 

When the Berlin Wall divided 
the cemetery, Richthofen’s moth¬ 
er, who lived in Wiesbaden, moved 
his body to the family grave at the 
local cemetery in Suedfriedhof 
Wiesbaden is now home to U.S. 
Army Europe headquarters. 

When Richthofen’s mother got 
the news of her son’s death, she 
wrote in her diary: “Manfred is 
dead, my boy is dead.” 

Richthofen was 25 years old 
when he fell. 
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Marine helo makes 
emergency landing 
at Japanese airport 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— No damage or injuries were 
reported after a U.S. military 
helicopter made an emergency 
landing Wednesday at an airport 
on the island of Kyushu, Marine 
Corps and Japanese officials 
said. 

A UH-IY Venom from Marine 
Corps Air Station Futenma’s 1st 
Marine Aircraft Wing made the 
“precautionary landing” at Ku¬ 
mamoto Airport about 1:17 p.m. 
after an indicator in the cockpit 
alerted pilots to a problem with 
the aircraft’s oil-cooling system, 
a Kyushu Defense Bureau spokes¬ 
man said. 

An AH-IZ Viper that was fly¬ 
ing with the Venom also landed at 
the airport. 

“The aircraft functioned as de¬ 
signed; the cockpit indicators in¬ 
formed the aircrew of the issue,” 
Marine spokeswoman Capt. 
Karoline Foote wrote in a state¬ 
ment to Stars and Stripes. “The 
aircrew performed as trained; 
they took the appropriate action 
in accordance with standard op¬ 
erating procedures to safely land 
the aircraft at the closest airport. 


... We apologize for any concerns 
this may have caused in the local 
community.” 

The aircraft were flying from 
Fukuoka to the Japan Maritime 
Self-Defense Force’s Kanoya Air 
Base in Kagoshima at the time of 
the incident, Japanese and Ma¬ 
rine officials said. Kumamoto 
Airport is jointly operated with 
the Japan Ground Self-Defense 
Force. 

The Marine helicopters were 
moved to the JGSDF’s side of the 
airport after landing and did not 
cause an interruption to airport 
operations, the Defense Bureau 
spokesman said. They were still 
there Thursday morning. 

Japanese officials have asked 
the Marines on Okinawa to pro¬ 
vide further details about the 
malfunction’s cause and to take 
thorough steps to ensure safety. 

The precautionary landing ap¬ 
pears to be the first in months 
after three were reported in 
January, causing anxiety among 
locals on Okinawa and spurring 
the Japanese to take a more ac¬ 
tive role in ensuring U.S. military 
aircraft safety. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Hana 
Kusumoto contributed to this report, 
burke.mattdistripes.com 


Andy MARTiNEz/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 

A Marine Corps AH-IZ Viper, foreground, and a UH-IY Venom lift off 
at U-Tapao International Airport, Thailand, in February. 


Keith ANDERSON/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 

Soldiers from the 25th Combat Aviation Brigade, 25th Infantry Division move a law enforcement vehicle 
loaded with water onto a CH-47 Chinook on Tuesday to assist in disaster-relief operations on the 
Hawaiian island of Kauai. 


Navy lends aid as Hawaiian 
island eyes more flooding 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHATTER, Hawaii 
— With flash flood warnings is¬ 
sued once again for the Hawaiian 
island of Kauai, the Navy is con¬ 
tinuing relief efforts for residents 
hit by devastating landslides and 
flooding last weekend. 

Personnel from Barking Sands 
Pacific Missile Range on Kauai are 
providing aid in coordination with 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet, the Navy 
said in a statement Wednesday. 

The service has delivered a 
bulldozer, an excavator and 40 
55-gallon drums of fuel to the di¬ 
saster site. The cargo was brought 
using a landing craft mechanized 
vessel owned by the Navy and op¬ 


erated by a family farm operation 
on neighboring Niihau Island, the 
statement said. 

The 2,400-acre missile range, 
which has a 6,000-foot runway, 
uses a portion of Niihau for its 
operations. 

The recent storm dropped 28 
inches of rain on the island in 24 
hours, causing flooding, utility 
outages and road closures and 
destroying homes on the north 
shore of Kauai. 

The National Weather Service 
in Honolulu has issued a flash 
flood watch for the entire state 
through Friday afternoon. 

The Army’s 25th Infantry Di¬ 
vision dispatched two CH-47 Chi¬ 
nook helicopters to help evacuate 
more than 180 Kauai residents 


and tourists from flooded areas. 

The helicopters, which re¬ 
turned to Wheeler Army Airfield 
on Oahu on Tuesday evening, also 
delivered about 43,000 pounds of 
food, water and clothing on Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday, the Army said. 

Soldiers with the 25th Com¬ 
bat Aviation Brigade also moved 
more than 40 emergency services 
personnel, as well as emergency 
service vehicles and fuel. 

The multiagency relief effort 
also included the Coast Guard 
— which sent the 87-foot cutter 
Kittiwake — the Hawaii Army 
National Guard, Kauai police and 
fire departments and the Red 
Cross. 

olson.wyatt(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: (aWyattWOlson 




Trump will speak at Naval Academy commencement 


By Danielle Ohl 
AND Rachael Pacella 
The (Annapolis, Md.) Capital 

President Donald Trump will speak at 
the Naval Academy commissioning cer¬ 
emony next month in Annapolis, Md., city 
officials confirmed Wednesday. 

It will be Trump’s first time speaking to 
the academy’s graduating class. Vice Pres¬ 
ident Mike Pence gave the address last 
year. Graduation will be at the Navy-Ma¬ 
rine Corps Memorial Stadium at 10 a.m. 
May 25 with a Blue Angels flyover to begin 
the ceremony. 

Trump did not attend last year’s com¬ 
missioning ceremony, as he was in Sic¬ 
ily for the Group of Seven summit. That 
broke with precedent that both presidents 
George W. Bush and Barack Obama set in 


their first years in office. Trump instead 
spoke to the graduating cadets at the Coast 
Guard Academy the week before. 

Pence told the graduating class that 
Trump is the “best friend the armed forces 
of the United States will ever have.” 

In January, graduating seniors who 
are going to serve in the Surface Warfare 
Community selected the ships they will 
serve on. 

At a news conference on March 23, fol¬ 
lowing the signing of the omnibus spend¬ 
ing bill. Trump said $23.8 billion has been 
set aside to procure 34 new Navy ships. 

“Our Navy is at about the lowest point 
in terms of ships that it’s been in over 100 
years,” Trump said. “And we’re adding a 
significant number of extremely advanced 
vessels.” 

Trump’s name and policies are often 


invoked during demonstrations in the city 
over immigration, gun control and women’s 
rights. His personal attorney, the now-em¬ 
battled Michael Cohen, spoke via cellphone 
at a rally for Sikhs and Muslims For Trump 
and thanked the crowd for their support. 

Then-candidate Trump spoke at an an¬ 
nual Maryland Republican Party fundrais¬ 
er in Linthicum. He told those gathered at 
the June 2015 Red, White and Blue Dinner 
that “the American dream is dead, but I’m 
going to bring it back bigger and better 
than ever.” 

The president’s ties to the Naval Acad¬ 
emy include Carter Page, a former cam¬ 
paign foreign policy adviser, who is an 
academy graduate and a Trident Scholar. 
Page was the subject of federal wiretaps in 
2013 and 2016 for his connections to Rus¬ 
sian spy Victor Podobnyy. 


Sen. John McCain, R-Ariz., a critic of 
Trump, graduated from the Naval Acad¬ 
emy in 1958. McCain received the Dis¬ 
tinguished Graduate Award from the 
Academy’s Alumni Association last month. 
Former Vice President Joe Biden accepted 
the award for McCain, who was diagnosed 
last summer with brain cancer. 

McCain gave a speech to the Brigade of 
Midshipmen Oct. 30. “We are asleep in our 
echo chambers, where our views are always 
affirmed, and information that contradicts 
them is always fake,” McCain said. 

Though he never mentioned Trump by 
name, he discussed the Russia investiga¬ 
tion, and said he had no doubts that Russia 
tried to interfere with the 2016 election. 

“I’ve seen these scandals before, and it’s 
a centipede. Every few days, another shoe 
drops,” McCain said. 
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Calif, reaches deal on Guard border mission 


Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — California 
has reached an agreement with the federal 
government that the state’s National Guard 
troops will deploy to the border to focus 
on fighting transnational gangs as well 
as drug and gun smugglers, Gov. Jerry 
Brown said. 

The announcement Wednesday came 
after a week of uncertainty in which Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump bashed the governor’s 
insistence that troops avoid immigration- 
related work. 

Homeland Security Secretary Kirstjen 
Nielsen wrote on Twitter that final details 
were still being worked out “but we are 
looking forward to the support.” 


Brown said he secured federal fund¬ 
ing for terms similar to those outlined in 
last week’s proposed contract: The Guard 
cannot handle custody duties for anyone 
accused of immigration violations, build 
border barriers or have anything to do 
with immigration enforcement. 

Federal officials refused to sign the pro¬ 
posal because they said it was outside es¬ 
tablished protocol for the Guard. 

Brown’s office said Wednesday that the 
previous contract was unnecessary after 
he secured federal funding for his goals. 
Brown spokesman Evan Westrup said the 
exact cost has not been determined. 

Some troops may be deployed this month 
and are expected to stay until at least Sept. 


30, Brown said. Members of the contingent 
will be assigned to all parts of the state, not 
just the border. 

Brown elicited rare and effusive praise 
from Trump last week when he pledged 
400 troops, which helped put the presi¬ 
dent above the lower end of his threshold 
of marshaling 2,000 to 4,000 troops for his 
border mission. 

Federal officials said Monday that Brown 
refused to commit California Guard troops 
to some initial jobs that were similar to 
assignments for National Guard troops 
from the three other Mexico border states 
— Arizona, New Mexico and Texas — all 
governed by Republicans. Trump bashed 
Brown’s position two days in a row, even as 


the governor said a deal was near. 

“There’s been a little bit of back and 
forth, as you always get with bureaucrats 
but I think we can find common under¬ 
standing here,” Brown said Tuesday in 
Washington. 

He added, “There’s enough problems at 
the border and the interface between our 
countries that California will have plenty 
to do — and we’re willing to do it.” 

Nielsen, appearing alongside Arizona 
Gov. Doug Ducey to thank him for contrib¬ 
uting 440 troops, said Wednesday there 
were 1,000 troops deployed for the border 
mission and that number is growing. She 
said they were performing aerial surveil¬ 
lance and vehicle repairs. 


3 ex-soldiers 
guilty in 
contract 
killing case 



William pRYE/Courtesy of the Alabama National Guard 


Do you have what it snakes? 

Holding still is an essential skill for a sniper, but sometimes, it’s got to be hard. During a training exercise this month for the Alabama 
Army National Guard’s 1st Battalion, 173rd Infantry Regiment at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., a southern black racer snake slithered 
across the barrel of junior sniper Pfc. William Snyder’s rifle. You can’t see his face in the camouflaged ghillie suit. Fun facts about 
the black racer: It’s a nonvenomous snake, though it will readily bite to defend itself and its needle-sharp teeth can cause bleeding, 
according to the Fiorida Museum. — Stars and Stripes 


Airman sentenced for selling night-vision gear online 


By Mark Gokavi 

Dayton (Ohio) Daily News 

The senior airman who stole night vision 
goggles and other equipment from Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, and sold 
them on eBay was sentenced Tuesday in 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern District 
of New York. 

Zachary Sizemore was sentenced to 
three months in a Community Correctional 
Facility or Halfway House and is ordered to 
self-surrender to the U.S. Marshals by noon 
July 20. 

U.S. District Court Judge Sterling John¬ 


son Jr. ordered Sizemore to pay restitution of 
$96,451.60, a forfeiture of that same amount 
and to be on three years of supervised re¬ 
lease. Sizemore was convicted of theft and 
unlawful sale of government property. 

The United States Air Force calculation 
of the loss based on replacement cost was 
$185,439.58, according to court records. 

Sizemore’s nonbinding guideline sen¬ 
tencing range was 10 to 16 months, accord¬ 
ing to federal prosecutors, who had asked 
for a 12- to 18-month prison term. 

Sizemore admitted to stealing night vi¬ 
sion goggles and other equipment and sell¬ 
ing it for $154,000 to people in New York 


and elsewhere from July 2013 until Novem¬ 
ber 2016 when he was arrested in his Huber 
Heights home, according to the criminal 
complaint. 

A May 5, 2017, statement from Sizemore 
included in court records read, in part: “Be¬ 
ginning in 2013, a year after I was hired in 
the armory I began to take items from that 
location. In the armory there was a lack of 
accountability for almost everything except 
the weapons and ammo. 

“After realizing that no one took inven¬ 
tory, or actually counted certain items I de¬ 
cided that I could make some extra money 
if I sold one.” 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A former U.S. Army 
sniper and two other American ex¬ 
soldiers were convicted Wednesday in 
the contract killing of a real estate agent 
in the Philippines for an international 
crime boss who thought the woman had 
cheated him on a land deal. 

Joseph Hunter, a onetime sergeant 
from Kentucky with a Special Forces 
background, Adam Sarnia and Carl 
David Stillwell were found guilty of 
murder-for-hire and other charges. All 
three had denied they planned the 2012 
execution-style hit — a case that’s pro¬ 
vided an inside glimpse into the secret 
fraternity of private mercenaries willing 
to kill in cold blood for cash. 

“This horrifying real-life murder-for- 
hire case included details usually seen in 
action movies,” U.S. Attorney Geoffrey 
S. Berman said in a statement. “Hunter, 
Sarnia, and Stillwell conspired to end the 
lives of people overseas whom they had 
never met.” 

Prosecutors said Hunter, 52, was 
working as a security chief for weapons 
and drug trafficker Paul Le Roux when 
he recruited Sarnia and Stillwell to travel 
from their homes in Roxboro, N.C., to the 
Philippines for what was called “ninja 
work.” They said Hunter provided fire¬ 
arms and silencers and told them Le 
Roux would pay them $35,000 apiece to 
get the job done. 

Sarnia, 43, and Stillwell, 50, pretend¬ 
ed to be potential clients of the broker. 
While returning from a trip to the coun¬ 
tryside outside of Manila, Sarnia pulled 
out a .22-caliber gun and killed the bro¬ 
ker by shooting her twice in the face as 
she sat in the backseat of a van, prosecu¬ 
tors said. 

After being paid, her killers were or¬ 
dered back to the US., where they were 
arrested in 2015. 

Defense attorneys asked jurors to keep 
an open mind, saying the case lacked 
eyewitness, forensic and other conclusive 
evidence needed to convict. They also 
told them not to trust shady government 
witnesses like Le Roux, who had pleaded 
guilty and was cooperating. 

All three face up to life in prison. Hunt¬ 
er already is serving 20 years over a plot 
to kill a federal agent. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

Court upholds conviction of ex-Russian officer 


By Denise Lavoie 
Associated Press 

RICHMOND, Va. — A former Russian 
military officer who received a life sen¬ 
tence for leading a 2009 Taliban attack on 
U.S. forces in Afghanistan is not entitled 
to protections given to prisoners of war, a 
federal appeals court ruled Wednesday, 
upholding his convictions. 

The 4th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled Irek Hamidullin — who led the attack 
on behalf of the Taliban and an alhed ter¬ 
rorist organization, the Haqqani Network 
— was not entitled to combatant immunity. 

Hamidullin’s lawyer had argued he was 
a soldier, not a criminal, and was entitled 
to protections as a prisoner of war until a 
military tribunal determined his status. 


But a three-judge panel of the appeals 
court agreed with the Justice Depart¬ 
ment’s argument that Hamidullin was not 
entitled to lawful combatant status because 
by 2009, the war in Afghanistan was no 
longer classified as an international armed 
conflict. 

In its 2-1 ruling, the court found that al¬ 
though the conflict in Afghanistan started 
in 2001 as an international armed conflict 
between the U.S. and its coalition partners 
and the Taliban-controlled Afghan govern¬ 
ment, by the time Hamidullin participat¬ 
ed, the conflict had long since shifted “to 
a non-international armed conflict against 
unlawful Taliban insurgents.” 

Hamidullin was captured by the Afghan 
Border Police and American soldiers in 
the Khost province of Afghanistan after 


he planned and participated in an attack 
on an Afghan Border Police post at Camp 
Leyza. Prosecutors said that when US. 
helicopters responded to the attack, the 
insurgents tried to fire at them with anti¬ 
aircraft weapons, but they malfunctioned. 
They said U.S. forces killed approximately 
20 of Hamidullin’s fighters, while the co¬ 
alition forces sustained no casualties. 

Hamidullin was held in U.S. facilities 
in Afghanistan and later indicted in Vir¬ 
ginia on charges including providing and 
conspiring to provide material support to 
terrorists and attempting to destroy an air¬ 
craft of the U.S. military. 

Hamidullin’s lawyers argued that a 
lower court erred when it found he was not 
entitled to combatant immunity under the 
Geneva Conventions’ protections given to 


prisoners of war. 

The U.S. is among nations that distin¬ 
guish between acts committed by soldiers 
during war and violent acts outside an in¬ 
ternational conflict. 

During a hearing before the 4th Circuit 
in December, Hamidullin’s lawyer said 
prosecuting Hamidullin in a civilian court 
violated the “fundamental concept that sol¬ 
diers are not criminals.” 

Hamidullin’s lawyers had asked the ap¬ 
peals court to throw out his convictions 
and transfer him to the custody of the U.S. 
military to determine his status. 

Judge Henry Floyd, writing for the ma¬ 
jority, said “there is no provision entitling 
combatants captured during non-interna¬ 
tional conflicts to POW status or the result¬ 
ing combatant immunity.” 


Rebels in 
Syria fear 
wider war 


By Alice Su 

Associated Press 

AMMAN, Jordan — Rebels in 
southern Syria who were once 
backed by the United States fear a 
new offensive by President Bashar 
Assad’s forces, one that risks ignit¬ 
ing a wider conflict. 

A government push to the south 
could bring allied Iranian and 
Russian forces even closer to the 
increasingly tense frontier with 
Israel and to U.S. forces based fur¬ 
ther to the east. A breakdown in 
security across the region, which 
has been largely quiet in recent 
months following a cease-fire bro¬ 
kered by the US., Russia and Jor¬ 
dan, could also provide an opening 
for Islamic State to regroup. 

For years, rebel forces known 
as the Southern Front received 
covert U.S. arms, funding and 
training to help them fight both 
the Syrian government and ISIS. 
But President Donald Trump 
ended the CIA program last year 
to try and extricate the U.S. from 
the civil war, an effort that was 
again thrown into doubt when 
an alleged chemical attack this 
month prompted U.S. and allied 
airstrikes against Assad’s forces. 

A “de-escalation” agreement 
reached last summer, meanwhile, 
appears to be breaking down. Gov¬ 
ernment airstrikes rained down 
on the southern Daraa province 
in March after an eight-month 
lull. Thousands of people fled the 
stricken areas and have yet to re¬ 
turn, fearing a renewed onslaught, 
according to opposition activists 
and community leaders. 

“Southern Syria is hving on a 
sea of rumors that will turn into 
a reahty soon,” said Ahmad al- 
Masalmeh, an activist in Daraa. 
“The (rebel) Free Syrian Army is 
getting ready as the regime and 
Russia send threats. America and 
Israel are beating the drums of 
war with strikes against Assad.” 

Those fears deepened after 
Assad’s forces recaptured the 
eastern Ghouta suburbs of Da¬ 
mascus earlier this month after 


a devastating offensive and the 
suspected chemical attack. Many 
now wonder where Assad’s forces, 
supported by Iranian-backed mi- 
htias and Russian air power, will 
strike next. 

Israel has repeatedly warned 
Iran and its proxies to stay away 
from the border. It has carried out 
more than a hundred airstrikes in 
Syria since the war began in 2011 
and is believed to have carried out 
an airstrike on a Syrian base ear¬ 
lier this month that killed seven 
Iranian military personnel. 

The Syrian government may 
calculate that a push to the south 
is worth the risk. The main bor¬ 
der crossing with Jordan has been 
closed since insurgents seized 
the Syrian side in 2015, shutting 
off vital trade routes linking Jor¬ 


dan, Syria and Lebanon. Jordan 
has said it will reopen the cross¬ 
ing only if the Syrian government 
controls the other side. 

Jordan’s priorities are stabihty, 
border security and keeping both 
extremist groups and Iranian mi- 
htias at bay. 

“Southern Syria’s primary 
concern for us is Jordan’s stabil¬ 
ity,” said Henry Wooster, charge 
d’affaires at the U.S. Embassy in 
Jordan. He said American, Rus¬ 
sian and Jordanian officials en¬ 
gage regularly on the mission 
to “de-conflict” southern Syria 
through a monitoring center in 
Amman. 

But similar “de-escalation” ar¬ 
rangements have been violated 
or broken down entirely in other 
parts of Syria. A cease-fire in 


eastern Ghouta came to an abrupt 
end in February when the Syrian 
government and its Russian al¬ 
lies launched a massive operation, 
eventually forcing rebels there to 
surrender or relocate to northern 
Syria. The rebels gave up their 
last holdout, the town of Douma, 
after the alleged April 7 chemical 
attack. 

The Eastern Lions Brigade, a 
rebel group that received covert 
U.S. support until late last year, 
fears a similar scenario in the 
south. In recent months, the group 
has retreated from attacks by gov¬ 
ernment forces as well as ISIS 
militants, and is now largely con¬ 
fined to an area farther east near 
the rebel-held al-Tanf mihtary 
base, where U.S. special opera¬ 
tions forces are housed. 


Federal judge 
to decide fate of 
US citizen with 
ties to ISIS 

By Deb Riechmann 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A federal 
judge on Thursday weighed the 
fate of a U.S. citizen who has been 
accused of working with Islamic 
State in Syria but never charged. 

The Trump administration has 
been holding the unidentified citi¬ 
zen at a U.S. military facility in 
Iraq since he surrendered on the 
Syrian battlefield more than seven 
months ago. The man, who once 
lived in Louisiana, is being held 
as an enemy combatant, and the 
government now wants to transfer 
him to a third country — presum¬ 
ably Saudi Arabia, where he has 
dual citizenship. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union, which is representing him, 
claims he was in Syria to chronicle 
the conflict and was trying to flee 
the violence when he gave himself 
up in September 2017. 

As required by the court, the 
government gave 72 hours’ ad¬ 
vance notice of its intent to transfer 
the detainee to a third country. 

The ACLU wants the judge to 
block the transfer and hopes she 
will rule before the 72 hours ex¬ 
pires at 8:06 p.m. Thursday. 

Before the court adjourned to a 
closed session, U.S. District Judge 
Tanya Chutkan appeared to side 
with the ACLU. 

She said the government was 
asking her to allow the U.S. to 
transfer an American citizen, who 
has not been charged with a crime, 
to another country. She said there 
was no indication as to when or if 
the receiving country would ever 
release him. 

“It’s not release if you are just 
giving him to another jailer,” she 
said. 

The government acknowledged 
the receiving country could hold 
the detainee for as long as it deter¬ 
mined was necessary. 

The detainee’s legal quandary 
has become a test case for how the 
government should treat U.S. citi¬ 
zens picked up on the battlefield 
and accused of fighting with ISIS 
militants. 



Russian soldiers and Syrian government forces oversee the evacuation of rebel fighters and their 
families from the town of Dumayr, northeast of Damascus, Syria, on Thursday. 

Syrian rebels evacuate town near Douma 

SANA news agency. Their destination was Jarab- 
lus, a town shared under Turkish and Syrian op¬ 
position control near the Syria-Turkey border. 

Dumayr, in the Qalamoun mountains, is a 
minutes’ drive away from Douma, in the eastern 
Ghouta region, a former rebel enclave that came 
under full government control last week after a 
driving offensive that culminated in a suspected 
chemical weapons attack. 

Inspectors from the Organization for the Pro¬ 
hibition of Chemical Weapons were still not able 
to reach the scene, 12 days after the suspected 
attack. 


By Philip Issa 
Associated Press 

BEIRUT—Hundreds of Syrian rebels in a town 
northeast of Damascus handed in their weapons 
and boarded buses to leave under an evacuation 
deal, state media reported on Thursday. 

Fighters were to relocate with their families 
to opposition-held areas in northern Syria, effec¬ 
tively surrendering their town of Dumayr to the 
Syrian government. 

The departure was set to involve 1,500 fight¬ 
ers from the Army of Islam rebel faction with 
3,500 of their family members, said the state-run 
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Ex-Playboy model 
settles suit over 
Trump affair story 



President Donald Trump and first lady Melania Trump host Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe and his 
wife, Akie Abe, for dinner Wednesday at Trump’s private Mar-a-Lago club in Palm Beach, Fla. 

Trade issues expose limits 
of Trump-Abe 'bromance' 


By Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — A former 
Playboy model who said she had 
a 10-month affair with President 
Donald Trump settled her lawsuit 
Wednesday with a supermarket 
tabloid over an agreement that 
prohibited her from discussing 
the relationship publicly. 

Karen McDougal’s settlement 
with the company that owns the 
National Enquirer “restores to 
me the rights to my life story and 
frees me from this contract that 
I was misled into signing nearly 
two years ago,” she said in a state¬ 
ment Wednesday. 

In August 2016, the tabloid’s 
parent company, American Media 
Inc., paid McDougal $150,000 for 
the rights to her story about the 
alleged relationship, but the story 
never ran. 

Last month, McDougal filed 
a lawsuit in Los Angeles ask¬ 
ing to invalidate the contract, 
which she said she was misled 
into signing. The suit alleged 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency Ad¬ 
ministrator Scott Pruitt flew in 
coach-class seats on at least two 
trips home to Oklahoma when tax¬ 
payers weren’t footing the bill, de¬ 
spite claims he needed to travel in 
first class at government expense 
because of security threats. 

Copies of Pruitt’s official sched¬ 
ule released this week following 
a public records request show 
flights made in August and Oc¬ 
tober to Tulsa on Southwest Air¬ 
lines, a budget carrier that doesn’t 
offer premium-class seats. 

The Associated Press reported 
earlier this month that an EPA of¬ 
ficial said the administrator sat in 
coach on personal flights to watch 
college football games, using a 
companion pass obtained with 
frequent flyer miles accrued by 
Ken Wagner, a former law part- 


that the company didn’t publish 
the story because AMI’s owner, 
David Pecker, is “close personal 
friends” with Trump. It also 
charged that Trump’s attorney, 
Michael Cohen, had intervened 
inappropriately and was secretly 
involved in discussions with AMI 
executives about the agreement. 

Federal agents raided Cohen’s 
office and residence last week 
seeking any information on pay¬ 
ments made in 2016 to McDougal 
and pom actress Stormy Daniels, 
according to people familiar with 
the investigation but not autho¬ 
rized to discuss it pubhcly. Daniels 
has said she had a sexual encoun¬ 
ter with Trump in 2006. The 
search warrants also sought bank 
records, records on Cohen’s deal¬ 
ings in the taxi industry and his 
communications with the Trump 
campaign, the people said. 

Under the settlement agree¬ 
ment, McDougal can keep the 
$150,000 she was paid and AMI 
has the rights to up to $75,000 for 
any future profits from her story 
about the relationship. 


ner Pruitt hired as one of his se¬ 
nior advisers at EPA. The official 
spoke on condition of anonymity 
citing fear of retaliation. 

Pmitt’s full-time security team 
still accompanied him on the trips 
to Oklahoma, with their travel ex¬ 
penses still borne by taxpayers. 
The EPA administrator has said 
the agency’s security officials de¬ 
termined that he should fly in first 
class during government trips fol¬ 
lowing “unpleasant interactions” 
with other airline passengers. 

Asked Wednesday about the 
records reviewed by the AP, EPA 
spokesman Jahan Wilcox said 
“the same security procedures 
are followed whether Adminis¬ 
trator Pruitt is on official or per¬ 
sonal travel.” 

Wilcox did not directly respond 
to why Pruitt didn’t need to fly in 
first class on the personal flights. 


By Zeke Miller 
AND Jill Colvin 

Associated Press 

PALM BEACH, Fla. — Japa¬ 
nese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe 
courted the new American presi¬ 
dent with a golden golf driver 
not long after Donald Trump 
won the White House. He’s met 
with the billionaire businessman 
more than any other world leader, 
and he’s Trump’s second-most- 
frequent caller. 

Yet the “bromance” between 
Trump and Abe has its limits. 

Trump appeared to be success¬ 
ful Tuesday in reassuring Abe 
that he would take Japan’s con¬ 
cerns to heart during his upcom¬ 
ing meeting with North Korea’s 
Kim Jong Un. But Wednesday 
brought public disagreements, 
as Trump spurned his guest’s top 
economic and trade priorities. 
Principal among them: allowing 
Japan an exemption from new 
US. steel and aluminum tariffs 
and persuading Trump to re-join 
the Trans-Pacific Partnership 
trade deal. 

During a roughly 40-minute 
joint news conference Wednes¬ 


day evening, Abe tried to put on 
a good face, emphasizing their 
close relationship and their areas 
of accord on North Korea policy. 
He effusively thanked Trump for 
pledging to raise the issue of Jap¬ 
anese abductees held by North 
Korea in his meeting with Kim. 

But when pressed on the eco¬ 
nomic disagreements, Abe re¬ 
peatedly consulted notes as he 
tried to sidestep questions on the 
contentious issues, instead re¬ 
turning to Trump’s favored call 
for developing a “reciprocal” 
trade relationship with the US. 
It marked a stark departure from 
Abe’s pre-summit hopes of coax¬ 
ing the U.S. back into the TPP 
Japan remains the only mqjor 
U.S. ally not to be exempted from 
the tariffs announced last month. 

World leaders have learned 
quickly that flattery is an easy 
way into Trump’s graces, and 
throughout the two-day summit, 
Abe appeared keen to praise the 
president at every opportunity. 
He applauded Trump’s courage 
for agreeing to meet with Kim 
and marveled at Mar-a-Lago, 
calling Trump’s estate “a gor¬ 


geous place.” 

“Prime Minister Abe and I have 
spent a lot of time today, and we 
really spent a lot of time since I got 
elected. And right from the begin¬ 
ning, we hit it off. The relationship 
is a very good one,” Trump said as 
the pair sat down for the working 
lunch on economic issues. 

That was the session Trump 
suggested he was most looking 
forward to. “I love the world of 
finance and the world of econom¬ 
ics, and probably, it’s where I do 
the best. But we will be able to 
work things out,” he said. 

Except it didn’t turn out that 
way. The session on trade and 
economic issues quickly turned 
tense and tough, according to two 
U.S. officials, as the leaders found 
themselves at an impasse on the 
tariffs. And Trump refused to 
budge on his opposition to the 
TPP, from which he withdrew the 
U.S. last year. The officials spoke 
on condition of anonymity to de¬ 
scribe the private talks. 

Still, several officials said pub¬ 
licly the personal connection 
between the leaders is robust 
enough to withstand the tensions. 


EPA chief flew in coach 
when he footed the bill 


Trump denies Russia probe was reason for James Comey’s firing 


By John Wagner 

The Washington Post 

President Donald Trump on Wednesday 
took to Twitter to deny that he fired James 
Comey as FBI director because of the bu¬ 
reau’s “phony” investigation into Russian 
interference in the 2016 elections, includ¬ 
ing possible interaction with the Trump 
campaign. 

Trump’s tweet came shortly after an 
appearance by Comey on NBC’s “Today” 
show to promote his new book, during 
which Comey asserted there “could be” 


an obstruction-of-justice case to be made 
against Trump, given the circumstances 
under which he was fired. 

“Slippery James Comey, the worst FBI 
Director in history, was not fired because 
of the phony Russia investigation where, 
by the way, there was NO COLLUSION 
(except by the Dems)!” Trump wrote on 
Twitter. 

During the segment, anchor Savannah 
Guthrie referenced comments Trump 
made in a May 2017 interview with NBC’s 
Lester Holt that seemed to suggest Trump’s 
rationale for firing Comey include the FBI’s 


Russia investigation. 

“When I decided to just do it, I said to 
myself, I said, ‘You know, this Russia thing 
with Trump and Russia is a made-up story, 
it’s an excuse by the Democrats for having 
lost an election that they should’ve won,”’ 
Trump told Holt. 

On Wednesday, Guthrie asked Comey if 
one could bring an obstruction case against 
Trump based on those comments. 

“You might,” Comey said. “It would de¬ 
pend on what all the other facts are around 
that.” 

He later said it “could be obstruction of 


justice.” 

The “Today” interview was the latest in 
a media blitz by Comey in support of his 
tell-all book, “A Higher Loyalty: Truth, 
Lies and Leadership,” which describes 
Trump’s presidency as a “forest fire” and 
portrays the president as an ego-driven, 
congenital liar. 

Trump has lashed out repeatedly against 
Comey in the run-up to the book’s publica¬ 
tion. In a tweet last week. Trump called 
Comey a “weak and untruthful slime ball” 
who deserved to “be fired for the terrible 
job he did.” 
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convicted of 
bomb plot 


NATION 


Maker of bump stocks 
to stop taking orders 


By Michael Balsamo 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The largest manufactur¬ 
er of bump stocks, which allow semi-automatic 
weapons to fire rapidly like automatic fire¬ 
arms, announced Wednesday it will stop tak¬ 
ing orders and shut down its website in May. 

The announcement comes about a month 
after President Donald Trump said his ad¬ 
ministration would “ban” bump stocks. 

The devices became a focal point of the na¬ 
tional gun control debate after they were used 
in October when a man carried out the deadli¬ 
est mass shooting in modern U.S. history. 

About a dozen bump stocks were found 


among the weapons used by Stephen Paddock 
when he unleashed a hail of bullets from his 
high-rise Las Vegas hotel suite, killing 58 peo¬ 
ple and leaving more than 800 others injured. 

Slide Fire Solutions posted a message on its 
website saying the company will stop taking 
orders at midnight May 20. The company did 
not say why it was shutting down. 

The Brady Center for Gun Violence filed a 
lawsuit against Slide Fire after the Las Vegas 
shooting and alleged the company “provided a 
product that turned a semi-automatic gun into 
the functional equivalent of a machine gun, 
thereby evading longstanding federal law.” 

The Justice Department said last month 
that it had started the process to amend feder- 



Allen G. Breed/AP 


The largest manufacturer of bump stocks 
says it will stop taking orders for the 
controversiai weapon conversion devices. 

al firearms regulations to clarify that federal 
law defines bump stocks as machine guns. 

That would reverse a 2010 decision by the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and 
Explosives that found bump stocks did not 
amount to machine guns and could not be 
regulated unless Congress amended existing 
firearms law or passed a new one. 


Most hit by Puerto Rico blackout regain power 


By Danica Goto 

Associated Press 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico — 
Puerto Rico’s power company 
said Thursday that it has restored 
electricity to more than 80 per¬ 
cent of customers affected by 
an islandwide blackout that was 
caused by an excavator hitting 
a transmission line, but tens of 
thousands of families still remain 
without normal service seven 
months after hurricanes Maria 
and Irma. 

Officials said power had been 
restored to more than 1.1 million 
of its clients following Wednes¬ 
day’s blackout, and they expected 
to restore power to the remain¬ 
ing 326,000 customers by noon. 
The outage marked the first time 
Puerto Rico was hit by an island¬ 


wide blackout since Hurricane 
Maria struck on Sept. 20 and 
wiped out as much as 75 percent 
of the power distribution lines. 

The blackout snarled traffic, 
forced businesses and schools to 
close and sparked long lines at 
gas stations. 

Prior to the blackout on the U.S. 
territory of 3.3 million people, 
more than 44,000 customers were 
still without normal electric ser¬ 
vice lost with Hurricane Maria. 
Some have been without power 
even longer, hit when Hurricane 
Irma brushed past Puerto Rico’s 
northeast coast as a Category 5 
storm on Sept. 7, leaving 1 million 
customers without power, includ¬ 
ing university student Jonathan 
Rodriguez, 22, and his family. 

“I knew we’d be without power 
for some time, but not this long,” 


Rodriguez told The Associated 
Press by phone. 

Rodriguez lives in the central 
mountain town of Corozal with 
two relatives, both of whom need 
electricity to survive. His grand¬ 
mother depends on insulin and 
his aunt on equipment to prevent 
sleep apnea. 

Nearly every day after work, 
Rodriguez drives 20 minutes to 
the nearest gas station to buy fuel 
that keeps a donated generator 
running all day and night. 

The main road near their house 
is already lit up, as are homes 
surrounding theirs, but they still 
don’t have power. 

“They haven’t given us any in¬ 
formation,” he said of power res¬ 
toration crews. “All we’re missing 
is one post and a transformer.” 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engi¬ 


neers, which is overseeing fed¬ 
eral power restoration efforts, 
said it expects the entire island 
to be have energy restored by 
late May, just weeks before the 
Atlantic hurricane season starts 
on June 1. 

But many believe it will take 
longer, and a group of federal leg¬ 
islators has asked the U.S. Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
to extend the Corps’ assignment 
past May 18 to ensure all Puerto 
Ricans are once again connected 
to the island’s fragile power grid. 

The blackout comes as Puerto 
Rico’s legislators debate whether 
to privatize the island’s Electric 
Power Authority, which is $14 
billion in debt and relies on in¬ 
frastructure nearly three times 
older than the industry average. 


Associated Press 

WICHITA, Kan. — Three Kan¬ 
sas militia members were con¬ 
victed Wednesday of plotting to 
bomb a mosque and apartment 
complex housing Somali refu¬ 
gees, an attack thwarted by an¬ 
other member of the group who 
tipped off federal authorities. 

Patrick Stein, Gavin Wright 
and Curtis Allen were convicted 
of one count of conspiracy to use 
a weapon of mass destruction and 
one count of conspiracy against 
civil rights. Wright was convicted 
of lying to the FBI. 

The three men were indicted 
in October 2016 for plotting an 
attack for the day after the presi¬ 
dential election in the meatpack¬ 
ing town of Garden City. 

Prosecutors have said that a 
fellow militia member, Dan Day, 
became alarmed by some of his 
colleagues’ threats and agreed to 
wear a wire as a paid informant. 
The government’s case featured 
months of profanity-laced record¬ 
ings in which militia members 
discussed plans and referred to 
the Somalis as “cockroaches.” 

Wright is captured in one re¬ 
cording saying he hoped an attack 
on the Somalis would “wake peo¬ 
ple up” and inspire others to take 
similar action against Muslims. 

According to prosecutors, Stein 
was recorded discussing the type 
of fuel and fertilizer bomb Timo¬ 
thy McVeigh used in the 1995 
Oklahoma City bombing, which 
killed 168 people. Stein was ar¬ 
rested when he delivered 300 
pounds of fertilizer to undercover 
FBI agents to make explosives. 


FAA orders inspections 
after jet engine failure 



NTSB/AP 


A National Transportation Safety Board investigator examines damage to the engine of the Southwest 
Airlines plane that made an emergency landing at Philadelphia International Airport. 


By David Koenig 
AND Claudia Lauer 
Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — U.S. air- 
hne regulators have ordered in¬ 
spections on engine fan blades 
like the one that snapped off a 
Southwest Airlines plane, leading 
to the death of a woman who was 
partially sucked out a window. 

The Federal Aviation Admin¬ 
istration’s announcement late 
Wednesday comes nearly a year 
after the engine’s manufacturer 
recommended the additional in¬ 
spections, and a month after Eu¬ 
ropean regulators ordered their 
airlines to do the work. 

Pressure for the FAA to act 
grew after an engine on a South¬ 
west plane blew apart Tuesday, 
showering the aircraft with de¬ 
bris and shattering a window. A 
woman was partially blown out 
and died of her injuries. 

Investigators said a blade that 
broke off midflight and triggered 
the fatal accident was showing 


signs of metal fatigue — micro¬ 
scopic cracks that can sphnter 
open under stress. 

The National Transportation 
Safety Board also blamed metal 
fatigue for a 2016 engine failure 
on a Southwest plane in Florida. 

That led manufacturer CFM 
International, a joint venture of 
General Electric Co. and France’s 
Safran SA, to recommend in June 
that airhnes inspect fan blades on 
many Boeing 737s. 

The FAA proposed making the 
recommendation mandatory in 
August but never issued a final 
decision. 

On Wednesday, the FAA said it 
would issue a directive in the next 
two weeks to require ultrasonic 
inspections of fan blades on some 
CFM56-7B engines after they 
reach a certain number of takeoffs 
and landings. 

Southwest announced its own 
program for similar inspections 
of its 700-plane fleet over the next 
month. United Airlines executives 
said Wednesday they had begun 


inspecting some of their planes. 

American Airlines has about 
300 planes with that type of en¬ 
gine, and Delta Air Lines has 
about 185. 

Tuesday’s emergency broke a 
string of eight straight years with¬ 
out a fatal accident involving a 
U.S. airliner. 


Robert Sumwalt, NTSB chair¬ 
man, expressed concern about 
such a destructive engine failure 
but said he would not yet draw 
broad conclusions about the safety 
of CFM56 engines or the entire 
fleet of Boeing 737s. 

Federal investigators were s t i ll 
trying to determine how a window 


came out of the plane. The woman 
sitting next to it, identified as Jen¬ 
nifer Riordan, 43, was wearing a 
seat belt. Philadelphia’s medical 
examiner said the banking execu¬ 
tive and mother of two from Al¬ 
buquerque, N.M., died from blunt 
impact trauma to her head, neck 
and torso. 
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Case of Dead Sea 
Scrolls, online aliases 
ends with probation 



Johnny Bobbitt Jr., left; Kate McClure, right; and McClure’s boyfriend, Mark D’Amico, gather at a gas 
station in Philadelphia on Nov. 17. 

Homeless good Samaritan: 
Addiction still a struggle 


By Jennifer Peltz 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Raphael Golb’s 
conviction wasn’t quite like any 
other: using online aliases to dis¬ 
credit his father’s adversary in a 
scholarly debate over the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

The 9-year-old case got a New 
York law thrown out and finally 
ended Mon¬ 
day with no jail 
time for Golb, 
who persuaded 
a judge to sen¬ 
tence him to 
three years’ 
probation rath¬ 
er than two 
months in jail. 

Appeals had 
put the jail 
term on hold and narrowed the 
counts in his criminal imperson¬ 
ation and forgery conviction in a 
curious case of ancient religious 
texts, digital misdeeds, academic 
rivalries and filial loyalty. 

“Obviously, I’m relieved not to 
be going to jail,” said Golb, who 
already served his probation time 
during his appeals. He said he re¬ 
mains concerned by having been 
prosecuted for online activity he 
said was meant as satire. “The 
judge today did the right thing, 
but the whole thing should have 
been thrown out nine years ago.” 

Prosecutors said jail was a fair 
punishment for a man who posed 
online as a prominent professor 
to send academically damning 
emails about the scholar himself 

“The (jail) sentence should 
stand,” said Manhattan Assis¬ 
tant District Attorney Elizabeth 
Roper. 

The case began in 2008 when 
colleagues and students of New 
York University Judaic studies 
scholar Lawrence Schiffman got 
emails in which he seemed to 
suggest he’d plagiarized the work 
of another Jewish history expert, 
Norman Golb, of the University of 
Chicago. 

The two were on different sides 
of an obscure but heated dispute 
over which ancient Jews wrote 
the more than 2,000-year-old 
scrolls, which include the earliest 


known version of portions of the 
Hebrew Bible. 

But the emails weren’t actually 
from Schiffman, who later said he 
spent weeks refuting the claims. 
He said by email Monday he was 
“happy that this sad episode has 
finally ended.” 

By 2009, authorities said they’d 
figured out who was behind the 
messages: Raphael Golb, a litera¬ 
ture scholar and now-disbarred 
lawyer who is Norman Golb’s 
son. Charging Raphael Golb with 
identity theft and other crimes, 
prosecutors said he’d created an 
elaborate electronic campaign 
involving blog posts and 70 phony 
email accounts to tarnish his fa¬ 
ther’s detractors. 

Raphael Golb initially argued 
the writings weren’t a crime but 
parody and academic whistle¬ 
blowing meant to counter schol¬ 
arly scorn directed at his father 
and to expose “unethical con¬ 
duct” in his field. 

Or, as Raphael Golb put it in 
2010 testimony, “I used methods of 
satire, irony, parody and any other 
form of verbal rhetoric that be¬ 
came the type of language used by 
philosophers during the Enlight¬ 
enment to expose the irrational 
arguments of their opponents.” 

Golb was convicted in 2010. 
He was sentenced then to six 
months in jail, a term that would 
be reduced as his appeals cut a 
twist-filled path through state 
and federal courts and the state 
Legislature. 

In one turn, the case prompted 
New York state’s highest court 
in 2014 to strike down an often- 
used aggravated harassment law 
that made it a misdemeanor to 
communicate with someone “in a 
manner likely to cause annoyance 
or alarm” and with the intent to 
do so. Police and prosecutors saw 
it as an important tool for pursu¬ 
ing domestic violence and other 
cases, but Golb and his lawyer 
called it an unconstitutional in¬ 
trusion on free speech rights. 

The state Court of Appeals con¬ 
cluded the law was “unconstitu¬ 
tionally vague and overbroad.” 
The state Legislature later passed 
a revised version. 


Associated Press 

FLORENCE, N.J. — A home¬ 
less man whose selfless act of 
using his last $20 to fill up the 
gas tank of a stranded motorist 
got him worldwide attention and 
an unexpected windfall says he’s 
still struggling with addiction. 

Six months ago, Johnny Bob¬ 
bitt Jr.’s act of kindness was the 
subject of a GoFundMe page that 
went viral. The woman he helped, 
Kate McClure, set it up as a way 
to give back to him, and more 
than $400,000 was donated by 
over 14,000 people. 

Bobbitt and McClure appeared 
on shows like “Good Morning 
America” and were interviewed 
by the BBC. 

McClure and her boyfriend, 
Mark D’Amico, set up two trusts 
for him and hired him a lawyer 


and a financial adviser. 

Bobbitt told The Philadelphia 
Inquirer that instead of a house, 
he bought a new camper, which 
is parked on land owned by Mc¬ 
Clure’s family. The dream truck 
he wanted didn’t materialize, and 
the one he settled on needs a filter 
and isn’t running. And he doesn’t 
have a driver’s license, anyway. 

He told the newspaper he used 
“a small amount” of the donated 
money to buy heroin and opioids, 
but now he’s in rehab and has 
been clean for three weeks. 

McClure and D’Amico now ra¬ 
tion the money they give him for 
daily living. 

“I don’t want him to do any¬ 
thing stupid,” D’Amico said last 
week. “He’s a drug addict. That’s 
like me handing him a loaded 
gun. He has to do what he has to 
do to get his life together.” 


The camper and the truck are 
both registered in McClure’s 
name, D’Amico said. 

Bobbitt is enrolled in an outpa¬ 
tient drug program that involves 
daily counseling, group meetings 
and drug testing. McClure and 
D’Amico take him to meetings 
and he said he appreciates the 
help. 

“I didn’t get involved in drugs 
overnight,” Bobbitt said as he 
stood outside the white SolAire 
camper. “It’s going to be a strug¬ 
gle for the rest of my life.” 

He said he dreams of driving 
his new camper across the coun¬ 
try to start anew in Montana. 

“I want to experience life. 
That’s why I bought a camper 
so I could go hunting and fish¬ 
ing,” Bobbitt said. “My dream 
is to be on a little piece of land 
somewhere.” 
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Man’s video game records removed after Donkey Kong scandal 


By Kyle Swenson 
The Washington Post 

He was once dubbed the “video game 
player of the century” and shot to interna¬ 
tional notoriety after being featured in a 
cult classic documentary, but Billy Mitch¬ 
ell’s reign in the arcade is now in question. 

The man who once held world records 
in classic arcade games like Donkey Kong 
and Pac-Man has been stripped of his high 
scores following a scandal that’s upended 
the world of old-school video gaming. 

Last week. Twin Galaxies, the organi¬ 
zation that referees classic arcade scores, 
announced they had determined some of 


Mitchell’s records were not attained on 
actual arcade machines but by using the 
Multiple Arcade Machine Emulator soft¬ 
ware which replicates the games — a vio¬ 
lation of Twin Galaxies’s rules. 

“The rules for submitting scores for the 
original arcade Donkey Kong competitive 
leader boards requires the use of original 
arcade hardware only,” the organization 
said in a statement. “The use of MAME 
or any other emulation software for sub¬ 
mission to these leader boards is strictly 
forbidden.” 

Mitchell has promised to prove his 
scores are valid. 

On April 13, Guinness World Records 


acted in accordance with Twin Galaxies’ 
ruling by scrubbing Mitchell’s records 
with the organization, according to the 
gaming site Kotaku. 

“The Guinness World Records titles re¬ 
lating to Mr. Mitchell’s highest scores on 
Donkey Kong have all been disqualified 
due to Twin Galaxies being our source 
of verification for these achievements,” a 
Guinness representative told the website. 

“We also recognize records for First 
perfect score on Pac-Man and Highest 
score on Pac-Man. Twin Galaxies was the 
original source of verification for these 
record titles and, in line with their deci¬ 
sion to remove all of Mr. Mitchell’s records 


from their system, we have disqualified 
Mr. Mitchell as the holder of these two 
records.” 

In February, Twin Galaxies fielded a 
complaint by another gamer challenging 
three of Mitchell’s scores. The gamer ques¬ 
tioned whether Mitchell actually earned 
the marks on an arcade machine. An inves¬ 
tigation was launched into the video footage 
taken of each of the high scoring games. 

“We now believe that they are not from 
an original unmodified” Donkey Kong 
machine. Twin Galaxies said in their 
statement. “[0]ur investigation of the tape 
content ends with that conclusion and 
assertion.” 
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S. Korean leader: 
Kim not asking 
for US troop exit 



Lee Jin-man/AP 


A U.S. soldier stands outside the Peace House, the venue for the planned summit between South 
Korean President Moon Jae-in and North Korean leader Kim Jong Un on April 27, during a Wednesday 
press tour at the southern side of Panmunjom in the Demilitarized Zone, South Korea. 


By Foster Klug 

Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — South 
Korean President Moon Jae- 
in said Thursday that his rival, 
North Korean leader Kim Jong 
Un, isn’t asking for the withdraw¬ 
al of US. troops from the Korean 
Peninsula as a precondition for 
abandoning his nuclear weapons. 
If true, this would seem to remove 
a m^jor sticking point to a poten¬ 
tial nuclear disarmament deal. 

North Korea, a small, au¬ 
thoritarian nation surrounded 
by bigger and richer neighbors, 
has always linked its pursuit of 
nuclear weapons to what it calls 
a “hostile” U.S. policy that is em¬ 
bodied by the 28,500 U.S. troops 
stationed in South Korea, the 
50,000 stationed in Japan and 
the “nuclear umbrella” security 
guarantee that Washington offers 
allies Seoul and Tokyo. 

Although Moon reported that 


North Korea isn’t asking for the 
U.S. troops to leave, he said the 
North still wants the United States 
to end its “hostile” policy and offer 
security guarantees. When North 
Korea has previously talked about 
“hostility” it has been linked to 
the U.S. troops in South Korea. 

It won’t be until Moon and Kim 
meet next week, and then when 
Kim is to meet President Donald 
Trump sometime in May or June, 
that outsiders might know just 
what North Korea intends. Until 
then, caution is needed over the 
statements the various leaders are 
using to set up their high-stakes 
negotiations. 

Moon and Kim’s summit on 
April 27 will be only the third 
such meeting between the coun¬ 
tries’ leaders. Moon, a liberal 
who is committed to engaging the 
North despite being forced to take 
a hard line in the face of repeated 
North Korean weapons tests last 
year, is eager to make the sum¬ 


mit a success and pave the way 
for Kim and Trump to settle the 
deep differences they have over 
the North’s decadeslong pursuit 
of nuclear weapons. 

Many analysts believe that Kim 
sees the meeting with Trump as 
a way to bestow legitimacy on his 
own leadership and on a rogue nu¬ 
clear program that he has built in 
the face of international criticism 
and crippling sanctions. Many say 
it is unlikely that the North will 


trade away its hard-won nuclear 
weapons without getting what it 
wants in return. 

“North Korea is expressing a 
commitment to a complete denu¬ 
clearization,” Moon said during a 
meeting with the heads of media 
organizations in South Korea on 
Thursday. “They are not present¬ 
ing a condition that the U.S. can¬ 
not accept, such as the withdrawal 
of the American troops in South 
Korea. ... North Korea is only 


talking about the end of a hostile 
policy against it and then a secu¬ 
rity guarantee for the country.” 

In their previous summit in 

2007, the Koreas declared a com¬ 
mitment toward ending the war 
and vowed to pursue discussions 
with others. 

But the efforts faltered and rela¬ 
tions between the rivals worsened 
after a conservative government 
took office in Seoul in February 

2008. 


Trump: President says US will keep ‘maximum pressure’ on North Korea 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“Hopefully, that meeting will be 
a success and I’m looking forward 
to it,” he said Wednesday during 
a joint press conference with vis¬ 
iting Japanese Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe at his Florida resort. 

“If I think that it’s a meeting 
that is not going to be fruitful 
we’re not going to go. If the meet¬ 
ing when I’m there is not fruitful 
I will respectfully leave the meet¬ 
ing,” he said. 

Trump also insisted the U.S. 
would maintain its “maximum 
pressure” campaign of punishing 
economic sanctions and pressure 
until the North agrees to abandon 
its nuclear weapons program. 

Tempered optimism 

South Korean President Moon 
Jae-in, who is preparing for his 
own summit with Kim on April 27, 
called for bold solutions to main¬ 
tain the momentum toward peace 
after months of missile and nucle¬ 
ar tests by the North and threats 
of military action by both sides. 

“President Trump’s absolute 
support for dialogue on denucle¬ 
arization has been a critical force 
in creating the dramatic change 
in conditions,” Moon said Thurs¬ 
day during a meeting of news 
executives. “But to speak objec¬ 
tively, we are only stepping over 
the threshold of dialogue now. It 
is too early to boast of success.” 

Susan Thornton, acting as¬ 
sistant secretary of state for the 
region, is traveling to Seoul and 
Tokyo next week as part of sum¬ 


mit planning, according to the 
State Department. 

Experts have warned the pro¬ 
cess could fall apart as the sides 
will likely have sharply opposed 
differences over the meaning of 
denuclearization. 

While the U.S. and its allies in¬ 
sist on the verifiable dismantling 
of the North’s nuclear weapons 
program, the communist state 
has traditionally referred to a 
phased approach that would in¬ 
clude the removal of what it per¬ 
ceives as the U.S. nuclear threat 
in the region. 

That would be complicated be¬ 
cause the North has in the past 
insisted that a treaty would mean 
the end to the need for U.S. troops 
on the divided peninsula as well 
as Washington’s guarantee to 
protect the South under its nu¬ 
clear umbrella. Washington and 
Seoul have repeatedly rejected 
that idea. 

Kim reportedly told Chinese 
President Xi Jinping he was will¬ 
ing to discuss denuclearization as 
part of a “phased and synchro¬ 
nized” process in exchange for 
security guarantees. 

Stephen Blank, a former pro¬ 
fessor at the Army War College, 
said the North appears to be suf¬ 
ficiently confident in the military 
capabilities it already has dis¬ 
played to feel that it can afford to 
suspend its testing program. 

Kim “seems to believe that ... 
he can suspend testing them for 
some months without any notice¬ 
able loss of capability or mak¬ 
ing other concessions to gain the 


prize from Washington — that is, 
a first meeting with a sitting U.S. 
president,” Blank wrote on the 38 
North website. 

“Now if negotiations fall apart, 
or don’t even get off the ground, 
Kim can always resume nuclear 
and ballistic missile testing if he 
feels it necessary, while other 
parts of the program — such as 
fissile material or even missile 
production — have not skipped a 
beat,” he said. 

Japanese factor 

Abe, who met with Trump 
amid concerns that Japan was 
being left out of the latest burst of 
diplomacy, noted North Korea’s 
history of broken promises on 
denuclearization and said “there 
should be no reward for just en¬ 
gaging in dialogue.” 

Trump agreed, saying there’s 
a “bright path available to North 
Korea when it achieves denucle¬ 
arization in a complete and verifi¬ 
able and irreversible way.” 

The Japan Times reported that 
Tokyo, Washington and Seoul are 
considering a plan aimed at the 
complete denuclearization of the 
North by the summer of 2020. 

Previous talks succeeded in 
getting the North to agree to halt 
its nuclear weapons program in 
exchange for economic aid only 
to fall apart over allegations that 
each side was cheating. 

The president surprised the 
international community when 
he agreed to an invitation to meet 
with Kim after a series of diplo¬ 
matic breakthroughs that began 


with the North’s agreement to 
join the Winter Olympics in the 
South. 

Trump told reporters the fate 
of three Korean-Americans de¬ 
tained in North Korea — Kim 
Dong-chul, Kim Sang-duk and 
Kim Hak-song — was a potential 
hurdle for the meeting, saying he 
was “fighting very diligently” to 
obtain their release. 

He also said he had promised 
Abe that he would work hard for 
the return of Japanese nationals 
abducted by the North. 

Pompeo, who is undergoing 
congressional confirmation hear¬ 
ings as Trump’s nominee to be 
secretary of state, was the most 
senior U.S. official to meet with a 
North Korean leader since Secre¬ 
tary of State Madeleine Albright 
met with Kim’s father in Pyong¬ 
yang in 2000. 

James Clapper also traveled 
secretly to North Korea when he 
was director of national intelli¬ 
gence in 2014 to negotiate the re¬ 
lease of two Americans, Kenneth 
Bae and Matthew Todd Miller. 

The U.S. maintains about 28,500 
servicemembers in South Korea 
and offers protection under its nu¬ 
clear umbrella as the two Koreas 
remain technically at war. 

Peace treaty push 

South Korea has confirmed 
that it is seeking to possibly ne¬ 
gotiate a peace treaty to formally 
end the Korean War. 

Moon’s national security advis¬ 
er, Chung Eui-yong, said he dis¬ 
cussed the matter with his newly 


appointed counterpart, John 
Bolton, last week in Washington 
as part of preparations for the up¬ 
coming summits. 

The U.S. signed the armistice 
agreement on South Korea’s be¬ 
half in 1953 and would have to 
be directly involved in a formal 
peace treaty. 

Trump has said he would give 
his “blessing” for the two Koreas 
to discuss the issue. 

“People don’t realize the Ko¬ 
rean War has not ended. It’s 
going on right now. And they are 
discussing an end to the war,” he 
said Tuesday. “They do have my 
blessing to discuss that.” 

The war pitted the U.S.-backed 
South against the communist- 
backed North so the Chinese 
also would have to be part of the 
discussion. 

Kim Joon-hyung, an interna¬ 
tional politics professor at South 
Korea’s Handong Global Univer¬ 
sity, pointed out a peace treaty 
would eliminate the need for the 
U.S.-led United Nations Com¬ 
mand, which oversees the armi¬ 
stice and the truce village in the 
Demilitarized Zone. 

“I anticipate that South Korea 
and North Korea are going to 
push ahead with it at first, then 
the U.S. will join and finally China 
will participate,” Kim said. 

“The United Nations Command 
is going to be unnecessary if the 
war ends,” he said. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report. 
gamei.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Cuban President Raul Castro, center left, enters the National Assembly followed by 
his successor, Miguel Diaz-Canel, center right, for the start of a two-day legislative 
session in Havana. 

Bureaucrat replaces 
Castro as Cuban leader 


Nobel board member resigning 

STOCKHOLM — Another member of 
the Swedish Academy awarding the Nobel 
Literature Prize is resigning, bringing the 
total number of board members who are 
quitting to six. 

Dagens Nyheter, one of Sweden’s larg¬ 
est newspapers, said writer Lotta Lotass 
formally asked Thursday to leave the 
18-member board hit by turmoil amid a 
scandal centering on sexual misconduct 
allegations against a man married to board 
member Katarina Frostenson. 

Frostenson and the board’s permanent 
secretary stepped down last week. Their 
departure came after three men earlier 
resigned over a decision not to remove 
Frostenson. 

Report: Militants disbanding 

MADRID — The Basque militant group 
ETA is ready to announce its final disso¬ 
lution early next month, putting an end to 
a violent, decadeslong campaign for in¬ 
dependence from Spain, according to the 
region’s public broadcaster. 

ETA will announce the step on the first 
weekend of May, Basque regional broad¬ 
caster ETB reported late Wednesday. In 
the past, the broadcaster has had access to 
ETA’s plans. 

The Basque newspaper Gara, which 
often reflects separatist views, also report¬ 
ed earlier that ETA would be dissolving 
before the summer. 

Bank charged dead clients 

MELBOURNE, Australia — An Aus¬ 
tralian government inquiry has heard that 
financial advisers working for Australia’s 
largest bank continued charging clients 
service fees after they died — in one case 
for more than a decade. 

Documents presented Thursday to the 
inquiry into misbehavior in Australia’s fi¬ 
nancial sector showed the Commonwealth 
Bank had been receiving complaints from 
clients of being charged for services that 
had not been provided since 2002. 

But the bank did not report the illegal 
behavior to the industry regulator, the 
Australian Securities and Investments 
Commission, until August 2014. 

The bank’s subsidiary. Count Financial, 
discovered a financial adviser knew his cli¬ 
ent had died in January 2004 but was still 
reaping 1,000 Australian dollars ($780) 
per year in service fees in late 2015. 

From The Associated Press 


By Michael Weissenstein 
AND Andrea Rodriguez 

Associated Press 

HAVANA — A 57-year-old bureaucrat re¬ 
placed Raul Castro as the president of Cuba 
on Thursday, launching a new political era as 
a government led by a single family for six 
decades tries to ensure the long-term sur¬ 
vival of one of the world’s last communist 
states. The National Assembly announced 
that Miguel Mario Diaz-Canel Bermudez 
had been approved as the sole candidate for 
president. 

Castro, 86, will remain head of the Com¬ 
munist Party, which is designated by the 
constitution as “the superior guiding force of 
society and the state.” As a result, he will still 
be the most powerful person in Cuba for the 
time being. 

His departure from the presidency is none¬ 
theless a symbolically charged moment for a 
country that has been under the absolute rule 
of one family since the revolution — first by 
revolutionary leader Fidel Castro and, for the 
last decade, his younger brother. 

Facing biological reality but still ac¬ 
tive and apparently healthy, Raul Castro is 
stepping down as president in an effort to 
guarantee that new leaders can maintain 
the government’s grip on power in the face 
of economic stagnation, an aging popula¬ 


tion and increasing disenchantment among 
younger generations. 

“I like sticking with the ideas of President 
Fidel Castro because he did a lot for the peo¬ 
ple of Cuba, but we need rejuvenation, above 
all in the economy,” said Melissa Mederos, 
21, a schoolteacher. “Diaz-Canel needs to 
work hard on the economy, because people 
need to live a little better.” 

Most Cubans knowtheir firstvice president 
as an uncharismatic figure who until recent¬ 
ly maintained a public profile so low it was 
virtually nonexistent. That image changed 
slightly this year as state media placed an 
increasing spotlight on Diaz-Canel’s pub¬ 
lic appearances, including remarks to the 
press last month that included his promise 
to make Cuba’s government more responsive 
to its people. Diaz-Canel gained prominence 
in central Villa Clara province as the top 
Communist Party official, a post equivalent 
to governor. People there describe him as 
a hard-working, modest-living technocrat 
dedicated to improving public services. He 
became higher education minister in 2009 
before moving into the vice presidency. 

Two years after taking over from his ailing 
brother in 2006, Castro launched a series of 
reforms that expanded Cuba’s private sector 
to nearly 600,000 people and allowed citi¬ 
zens greater freedom to travel and access to 
information. 


Bitcoin heist 
suspect escapes 
jail in Iceland 
and flies away 

By Allyson Chiu 

The Washington Post 

Prison breaks, in the movies at least, usu¬ 
ally involve digging with improvised tools 
or rappelling down walls using ropes fash¬ 
ioned from bedsheets, but one man didn’t 
need any of the classic escape techniques 
when he broke out of a rural, low-security 
prison in Iceland on Tuesday. 

Officials said Sindri Thor Stefansson, 
who is suspected of orchestrating one of 
the biggest heists Iceland has ever seen, 
simply climbed out a window, according to 
the Guardian. 

After fleeing the prison, Stefansson 
traveled about 60 miles to Iceland’s in¬ 
ternational airport in Keflavik, where he 
boarded a flight to Sweden on the same 
plane reportedly carrying Prime Minister 
Katrin Jakobsdottir, according to the Ice¬ 
land Review. The coincidence, based on an 
account by a passenger, has not been con¬ 
firmed by authorities. 

RUV, an Icelandic news site, published 
a surveillance camera image it said was 
Stefansson, wearing a black baseball cap 
and a jacket, casually strolling through the 
airport, suitcase in tow. 

By the time guards realized he was gone, 
Stefansson was at 35,000 feet and on his 
way to freedom, according to the BBC. 

Police believe Stefansson used a plane 
ticket under another name, but said it was 
“unlikely” he had to present a passport at 
the airport because Iceland and Sweden 
are part of Europe’s passport-free Schen¬ 
gen travel zone, according to The Associ¬ 
ated Press. 

Despite authorities’ efforts, Stefansson 
is still on the loose, the Guardian reported 
Wednesday. 

Stefansson was one of 11 people arrested 
in February on suspicion of stealing 600 
computers used to mine the cryptocur¬ 
rency bitcoin and other virtual currencies, 
the AP reported. 

Stefansson, who is suspected of organiz¬ 
ing the heist, was moved to the minimum- 
security prison about a week and a half 
ago, according to the AP. The prison has no 
fence, and inmates are allowed access to 
phones and the internet, the BBC reported, 
citing local Icelandic media. 
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Watchdog rejects Russian claims on poison 


WORLD _ 

Warsaw remembers 
its Ghetto Uprising 


By Monika Scislowska 
AND Vanessa Gera 
Associated Press 

WARSAW, Poland — People in 
Warsaw pinned paper daffodils to 
their clothes as the Polish capital 
held a day of commemorations 
Thursday on the 75th anniversary 
of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. 

People stopped in the street 
and officials stood at attention as 
sirens wailed and church bells 
tolled at noon in a sign of mourn¬ 
ing for the Jews who died fighting, 
as well as the millions of other 
Jews murdered in the Holocaust. 

The daffodils tradition comes 
from Marek Edelman, who was 
the last surviving commander of 
the uprising, and on every anni¬ 
versary used to lay these spring 
flowers at the monument to the 
fighters. He died in 2009. 

President Andrzej Duda was to 
speak during official commemo¬ 
rations at the Monument to the 
Warsaw Ghetto Heroes and pay 
homage to the hundreds of Jew¬ 
ish fighters who took up arms in 
the 1943 rebellion against the 
German forces that occupied Po¬ 
land during World War II. The 
revolt ended in death for most of 
the fighters, yet left behind an en¬ 
during symbol of resistance. 

At a ceremony at Warsaw’s 
Town Hall, three Holocaust sur¬ 
vivors — Helena Birenbaum, 
Krystyna Budnicka and Marian 
Turski — were given honorary 
citizenship of the city. 

Hundreds attended an “in¬ 
dependent” gathering by Poles 
furious at a government that 
sometimes seems to tolerate or 
even support anti-Semitic views 
despite its official denunciations 
of anti-Semitism. Open Republic, 
an association that fights anti- 
Semitism and xenophobia, said 
it was organizing its ceremony 
in opposition to what it called the 
“hollow nationalist pomp” of the 



CZAREK SoKOLOWSKI/AP 


A woman lays flowers at a 
ceremony to honor the fighters 
of the 1943 Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising on its 75th anniversary 
in Warsaw, Poland, on Thursday. 

government, recalling how the 
prime minister earlier this year 
paid tribute to a Polish wartime 
insurgency unit that had collabo¬ 
rated with the Nazis. 

Their observances began with 
Yiddish singing at the monument 
to a Jewish envoy in London, 
Szmul Zygielbojm, who commit¬ 
ted suicide after the revolt was 
crushed, in protest at the world’s 
indifference to the Holocaust. 

The signs of rising nationalism 
have also strengthened the re¬ 
solve of those seeking reconcilia¬ 
tion, and this year a record 2,000 
volunteers are handing out the 
paper daffodils, which have be¬ 
come a moving symbol of Chris¬ 
tian Poles expressing their sorrow 
at the loss of a Jewish community 
that was Europe’s largest before 
the Holocaust. 

“I feel this is my responsibility 
and do it with all my heart,” said 
Barbara Sekulska, 76, who joined 
mostly younger volunteers. 


Associated Press 

THE HAGUE, Netherlands 
— The head of the global chemi¬ 
cal watchdog agency on Wednes¬ 
day rejected Russian claims that 
traces of a second nerve agent 
were discovered in the English 
city where former Russian spy 
Sergei Skripal and his daughter 
were poisoned. 

Britain blames Russia for the 
attack, which it says was carried 
out by smearing a Soviet-devel¬ 
oped nerve agent known as Novi- 
chok on a door handle at Sergei 
Skripal’s house in Salisbury. Mos¬ 


cow denies involvement. 

Russian Foreign Minister Ser¬ 
gey Lavrov said Saturday that 
Moscow received confidential 
information from the laboratory 
in Spiez, Switzerland, that ana¬ 
lyzed samples from the site of the 
March 4 poisoning in Salisbury. 

He said the analysis — done at 
the request of the Organization 
for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons—indicated that samples 
contained BZ nerve agent and its 
precursor. He said BZ was part of 
the chemical arsenals of the US., 
Britain and other NATO countries, 
while the Soviet Union and Russia 


never developed the agent. 

OPCW Director-General 
Ahmet Uzumcu told a meeting 
Wednesday of the organization’s 
Executive Council that a BZ 
precursor known as 3Q “was 
contained in the control sample 
prepared by the OPCW Lab in ac¬ 
cordance with the existing quali¬ 
ty control procedures.” He added 
“it has nothing to do with the 
samples collected by the OPCW 
team in Salisbury.” 

British Ambassador Peter Wil¬ 
son slammed Lavrov’s comments 
as a breach of the treaty outlaw¬ 
ing chemical weapons. 
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Pickup rolls atop man 
at drive-thru, kills him 

1 ^ MARION — Authorities 

said a man died after his 
pickup truck rolled atop him at a 
restaurant drive-thru in a Cedar 
Rapids suburb. 

The accident occurred just 
before noon Monday at a Dairy 
Queen in Marion. 

Police said the man’s pickup 
broke down while he was in line 
at the drive-thru. It rolled atop 
him after he got out to fix it. Po¬ 
lice said he died at a hospital. 

Police identified him as Curtis 
Schantz, 74, of Alburnett. 

Video contradicts man’s 
claim on Hooters sign 

PI MADEIRA BEACH 
r L — A Florida man said 
the letter “0” from a Hooters sign 
blew off the wall and landed on his 
foot, leaving him with injuries, but 
surveillance video said otherwise. 

WFLA reported that John 
Bradley Kane, of St. Petersburg, 
was arrested for insurance fraud 
Friday. Deputies said he lied to 
investigators about an incident 
outside a Hooters restaurant in 
Pinellas County 

In a November insurance 
claim against Hooters, Kane said 
he was struck when a sign blew 
down during Hurricane Irma. A 
manager showed detectives sur¬ 
veillance video of the sign falling 
onto the sidewalk and hitting no 
one. 

Kane was released on $5,000 
bond. 

Jury awards $34,000 
to girl bitten by dog 

Q I\ BROOKINGS — A 
w mJ Brookings County jury 
awarded a girl more than $34,000 
after she was attacked by a dog 
that had been declared vicious by 
county authorities twice before. 

The Argus Leader reported 
that the award consists of $29,208 
in compensatory damages and 
$5,000 in punitive damages from 
the dog’s owner, Doyle Johnson, 
who is the mayor of Sinai. 

The girl was 12 when she was 
attacked in March 2015 by an 
English setter who bit her multi¬ 
ple times and left 17 wounds that 
put her in the hospital. 

Johnson said he feels the out¬ 
come is fair and that the dog has 
been euthanized. 

2 stranded skydivers 
are rescued from tree 

SALISBURY — Two 
skydivers who had a 
parachute malfunction that left 
them hanging in a North Caro¬ 
lina tree are thanking their lucky 
stars. 

The Salisbury Post reported 
that when Casey Ellis and her in¬ 
structor, Derek Abernathy, leaped 
from the plane Saturday over the 
Rowan County Airport, some¬ 
thing went wrong. Ellis said they 
were spinning and falling out of 
control before they were caught 
in a tree off a sewer right-of-way. 

Salisbury Fire Department 
Deputy Chief David Morris said 
a call came in about 7:58 p.m. 
Emergency responders used a 


THE CENSUS 

The amount being sought by the Illinois Proud Penny Drive to purchase an 1830s Abraham Lincoln docu¬ 
ment. The Illinois Bicentennial Commission is asking Sangamon County schoolchildren to donate pennies 
so it can buy the document. The (Springfield) State Journal-Register reported commission members want 
to obtain the Sangamon County Minute Book from July 1835 to July 1838 and donate it to the Abraham 
Lincoln Presidential Library and Museum in Springfield. The book currently is in New York and includes 
information about some of Lincoln’s first legal cases. It also has the certification that Lincoln had the good moral character required to 
practice law. 





Jay Westcott, The (Lynchburg, Va.) News & Advance/AP 


Moment of respite 

Mia Polaski and her husband, Ryan, kiss during a moment of respite while clearing debris from her 
father’s storm-damaged home Monday in Elon, Va. Virginia’s governor declared a state of emergency 
after storms ripped through parts of western Vii^inia. 


ladder to scale the tree, and a 
hoist was set up to lift and lower 
the pair, who escaped with minor 
scratches. 

Ellis said she won’t be skydiv¬ 
ing again. 

White man shoots self, 
blames 2 black men 

WA SPOTSYLVANIA — 

Authorities in Virginia 
said a white man who said he was 
shot by two black men had actu¬ 
ally shot himself 
Spotsylvania sheriff’s Lt. 

Charles Carey said deputies re¬ 


sponding to a report of a shooting 
at a motel Saturday night found 
Eric Hunter Jones, 23, with a 
gunshot wound to his leg. Jones 
told the deputies that two black 
men had approached him outside, 
and one of them had shot him. 

Detectives began interviewing 
witnesses and determined there 
were no suspects and that Jones 
had shot himself A search of 
Jones’ motel room yielded a stolen 
gun. He was charged with posses¬ 
sion of a firearm by a felon, felony 
receiving stolen property, reck¬ 
less handling of a firearm and fil¬ 
ing a false police report. 


2 men use signs to 
spread happiness 

Kl U NASHUA — Two New 
Hampshire men are 
trying to spread some positivity in 
Nashua with their feel-good signs. 

NHl reported that Greg Ama¬ 
ral and Wendell Walker have stood 
in downtown Nashua with signs 
carrying positive messages each 
weekend since Easter Sunday. 
They say their goal is to encour¬ 
age people to be happy and follow 
their dreams. 

Photographer Craig Michaud 
shared a picture of the pair on 


Facebook. Michaud tagged Mayor 
Jim Donchess, who later shared 
the post on his page. Donchess said 
Amaral and Walker helping Nash¬ 
ua become “a city of kindness.” 

Amaral said they’ve seen “an 
outpouring of beautiful people” 
since they started their mission. 
The duo welcomes anyone who 
would like to join them. 

‘Remote detonator’ 

WiFi spurs evacuation 

HA I SAGINAW TOWNSHIP 
I w 11 — A Michigan gym pa¬ 

tron looking for a WiFi connection 
found one named “remote detona¬ 
tor,” prompting an evacuation and 
precautionary search of the facil¬ 
ity by a bomb-sniffing dog. 

The Saginaw News reported 
that nothing was found in the 
search Sunday at Planet Fitness 
in Saginaw Township, about 85 
miles northwest of Detroit. 

Saginaw Township police Chief 
Donald Pussehl said the patron 
brought the WiFi connection’s 
name to the attention of a man¬ 
ager, who evacuated the building 
and called police. The gym was 
closed for about three hours as 
police responded. 

Boy, 14, arrested in 
shooting of brother, 13 

I# Q WICHITA — Authori- 
■ ties arrested a 14- 

year-old Kansas boy accused of 
shooting his 13-year-old brother 
in the chest while they played 
video games at home. 

Officer Charley Davidson said 
the younger brother was taken to 
a Wichita hospital with serious 
injuries that were not life-threat¬ 
ening after being shot about 12:15 
p.m. Monday. 

Davidson said there was a hand¬ 
gun in the room where the broth¬ 
ers were playing video games and 
that the older boy was handling 
the weapon when it discharged. 
He was booked on juvenile charg¬ 
es of criminal possession of a 
firearm, aggravated battery and 
possession of marijuana. 

1 killed, 2 hurt when 
machine hits power line 

P A JOHNSTOWN — One 
worker was killed and 
two others were injured when a 
piece of machinery being used 
to repair a sewer hit an overhead 
power line in Pennsylvania. 

Cambria County Coroner Jef¬ 
frey Lees said a 30-year-old man 
died after being electrocuted at 
a work site in Johnstown. The 
current condition of the injured 
workers was unclear. 

Lees said the machine they 
were using hit a power line that 
carries about 23,000 volts of elec¬ 
tricity. Power to the area was cut 
off after the accident. 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

US manufacturers seek relief from new tariffs 


By Paul Wiseman 
AND Christopher Rugaber 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Rising 
costs. Delayed shipments. A baf¬ 
fling bureaucracy. 

President Donald Trump’s tar¬ 
iffs on imported aluminum and 
steel are disrupting business for 
American companies that buy 
those metals, and many are press¬ 
ing for relief 

Hundreds of companies are 
asking the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment to exempt them from the 
25 percent steel tariff and the 10 
percent aluminum tariff 

Other companies are weighing 
their options. Jody Fledderman, 
CEO of Batesville Tool & Die in 
Indiana, said American steel¬ 
makers have already raised their 
prices since Trump’s tariffs were 
announced last month. Fledder¬ 


man said he may be forced to 
shift some production to a plant in 
Mexico in response to demands 
from his customers. 

On Wednesday, a group of 
small- and medium-size manu¬ 
facturers gathered in Washington 
to announce a new group — the 
Coalition of American Metal 
Manufacturers and Users — to 
fight the steel tariff 

The Trump administration last 
month imposed the tariffs on steel 
and aluminum, arguing that reli¬ 
ance on imported metals posed a 
threat to national security. But it 
promptly granted temporary ex¬ 
emptions, which expire at the end 
of the month, to several key US. 
allies, including the European 
Union, Canada and Mexico. 

Steel- and aluminum-consum¬ 
ing companies also can appeal to 
the Commerce Department for 
exemptions — provided they can 


show they can’t obtain the metals 
they need from U.S. producers. 
As of Tuesday, the department 
had received 2,180 requests for 
exemptions from the steel tariffs 
and 240 requests for relief from 
the aluminum tariffs. 

Once the department posts the 
requests online, it has 90 days 
to reach a decision. So far, it has 
posted only a few dozen of the 
more than 2,000 requests. 

The Commerce Department is 
reviewing the requests on a com- 
pany-by-company basis instead of 
making across-the-board exemp¬ 
tions for individual steel and alu¬ 
minum products. That approach 
means it will have to handle more 
applications. 

It also raises the possibility 
that one company could receive 
an exemption from the tariffs 
while another would be forced to 
pay tariffs on the same product — 


perhaps because in the time be¬ 
tween the two requests, domestic 
U.S. production has ramped up to 
fill shortages. 

In addition, companies that 
want exemptions are finding that 
the request forms are “confusing, 
complex and full of traps for the 
unwary,” said Richard Chriss, 
president of the American Insti¬ 
tute for International Steel, which 
opposes the tariffs. 

Matthew Nicely, a trade lawyer 
at the firm Hughes Hubbard & 
Reed, said companies seeking ex¬ 
emptions are required to publicly 
reveal confidential information 
about their products. 

“I’ve had chents who’ve decided 
not to proceed,” Nicely said. “They 
say, ‘If I provided all this informa¬ 
tion, I could put myself out of busi¬ 
ness’” by giving away secrets to 
competitors. 

Even companies that buy only 


made-in-America steel complain 
that rising prices are squeez¬ 
ing their businesses. Qualtek 
Manufacturing Inc. in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., makes precision 
metal parts for aerospace and 
medical device companies. CEO 
Troy Roberts said rising steel and 
aluminum prices have already 
driven the annual cost of his com¬ 
pany’s key products by $300,000, 
jeopardizing plans to add 14 jobs 
to his 74-employee staff It’s also 
delaying shipments. 

The president’s decision to im¬ 
pose the tariffs “cuts us off at the 
knees,” Roberts said. 
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‘Pharma Bro’ arrives at low-security federal prison 


Associated Press 

FORT DIX, N. J. — The pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry entrepreneur vilified for jacking up the 
price of a life-saving drug has been placed in 
a low-security federal prison in New Jersey. 

Martin Shkreli was moved Tuesday from 


the Brooklyn Metropolitan Detention Center 
in New York to the Federal Correctional Insti¬ 
tution at Fort Dix. According to its handbook, 
there are no bars, towers, or locks on rooms. 
Inmates must demonstrate a high degree of 
responsibility, and “the expectations are that 
each inmate will comply.” 


Shkreli, who was dubbed “Pharma Bro” for 
his loutish behavior, was sentenced last month 
to seven years in prison for securities fraud. 
He was also fined $75,000. 

Shkreli, 35, was found guilty in August of 
lying to investors in two failed hedge funds 
and cheating them out of millions. 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 



The tour company Off the Grid hopes that by asking travelers not to 
use their smartphones, a deeper, more mindful experience wiil ensue. 

Tour company asking 
travelers to stow phones 


By Beth J. Harpaz 

Associated Press 

W ould you take a trip if 
you couldn’t use your 
cellphone? 

A new tour company 
called Off the Grid is asking trav¬ 
elers to put their cellphones away 
and not even use them for photos. 

“When you’re somewhere new, 
there’s a lot to soak up, a lot to see, 
a lot of cool, interesting people 
to meet. Your phone can distract 
you,” said Off the Grid founder 
Zach Beattie. 

Off the Grid trips, he says, are 
designed to be “fully unplugged 
and very social.” 

The first trip is to Lisbon, Por¬ 
tugal, in July, with others planned 
to Prague; the Croatian coast; 
Barcelona, Spain; Lima, Peru; 
and Tulum, Mexico. “People have 
signed up for every trip we’ve 
launched so far,” Beattie said. 

Tours are seven to 10 days, with 
small groups of up to 16 people. 
Itineraries include at least three 
excursions and two social events, 
with an emphasis on unique ex¬ 
periences over bucket-list sight¬ 
seeing. The Lisbon tour includes 
surfing lessons, yoga on the beach, 
a day of sailing and dinner with a 
local family. 

“We are under-scheduling,” 
Beattie said. “The entire focus of 
the trip is mindful travel and not 


cramming every single site into 
your trip.” 

The phone ban won’t be en¬ 
forced quite as strictly as it seems 
at first glance. “We want it to be 
volunteer,” he said. “We’re not 
collecting phones and throwing 
them in a locked trunk. It’s held 
by you, but put in a pouch, and you 
state your intentions for the week,” 
whether that’s checking your so¬ 
cial media once or twice a day or a 
total blackout. 

Tour-goers also get a “dumb 
phone” without internet access 
that’s loaded with numbers for 
group leaders and other partici¬ 
pants, both for emergencies and to 
promote socializing. 

Participants may bring regular 
cameras, but Beattie is hiring 
a photographer for each tour so 
there will be plenty of images to 
remember the trip by. 

“I think it’s interesting and chal¬ 
lenging to say, ‘Can I enjoy this 
moment without a camera? Can 
I soak up this memory and have 
it be part of me without instantly 
sharing with someone else in 
order for the moment to be real?”’ 
he said. 

Kensey Neely, 30, a speech 
pathologist from St. Joseph, Mo., 
signed up for the Lisbon trip. Giv¬ 
ing up her phone will be hard, she 
says, but “I’m hoping once I do it 
during the trip, I won’t be as tied 
to it when I get back.” 


ON THE COVER: Bottom, from left: Roseanne Barr stars in “Roseanne” 
(ABC); Debra Messing returns for “Will & Grace” (NBC); and Snoop 
Dogg hosts the revamped “The Joker’s Wild” (TBS). 


GADGET WATCH 


New earbuds, speaker 
are worth hearing about 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

O ne of the more common questions 
I get is about choosing earbuds 
and speakers. My response is that 
I’m far from a sound expert, but 
one of the main features you should look 
for is simply what sounds good. When it’s 
right to your ears, you’ll know. 

When I listened to the Etymotic Re¬ 
search ER4XR extended response ear- 
buds, I knew they were right. The sound is 
awesome, and there are additional features 
that make them even more attractive. 

The ER4XR earbuds sound great out 
of the box. The crystal-clear sound with a 
nice bass boost was perfect for listening to 
my preferred favorites of a ’70s mix, then 
a Jimmy Buffett concert. 

They are noise-excluding in-ear ear¬ 
phones, delivering sound with precise 
accuracy, just as music should be. 

When I received my pair of ER4XRs 
for review, the first thing I noticed was the 
earbud tips. Not only are they different 
from mainstream-looking earbuds, but the 
choices they came with made me read a 
little about them. One set was foam tips, 
which fit and worked perfectly. 

With 25 years of making earbuds, the 


company proudly touts that they have 
the first earphones to completely seal 
the ear with 98 percent (35 dB-42 
dB) noise isolation, the highest of 
any earphones or headsets on the 
market, according to the Etymotic 
website. 

They come with an assortment of 
eartips, so take time to get the right fit 
for the right sound in your ears. Each 
style has a different fit, so give each a 
chance. Don’t just put them in and listen 
for a few seconds — take a few songs at 
least. 

This was also the first time I tested ear¬ 
buds with user-replaceable filters, which 
lets you protect the earbuds from ear wax. 
A filter removal tool and replacement 
filters are included. 

A hard neoprene case is included to 
store everything, along with a detach¬ 
able 5-foot cord and a 3.5 mm gold-plated 
stereo plug. 

The body of the drivers is made with 
machined metal and an anodized finish. 
Each speaker is attached 
to a durable wound-wire 
tangle-free cable. 

Online: etymotic.com; 

$349 




The black box Solis SO-7000 Bluetooth/ 
Wi-Fi wireless stereo smart speaker with 
Chromecast built in also rocked my playl¬ 
ists. 

Obviously, with that, you stream music 
wirelessly with Bluetooth or Google Home 
app. And with the Google Chromecast 
streaming media player, you can play 
audio from a variety of services (Spotify, 
Google Play Music and Pandora) connect¬ 
ed to your existing Wi-Fi. 

I mainly used the Blue¬ 
tooth, which worked 
and sounded perfect. 

The AC powered 
speaker is 7.9-by-7.9- 
by-7.9 inches, so it 
can be positioned on 
almost any fiat surface. 

It’s built into a black 
wooden cabinet with 
mesh grill wrap cover¬ 
ing the midsection and 
high-gloss black accent 
pane finish on the rest. 

Inside are a 5.25-inch 
subwoofer and four 2- 
inch full-range drivers. 

This adds up to room¬ 


filling, 360-degree crystal-clear sound. 

With the subwoofer supplying the bass, I 
was concerned about it rattling a tabletop 
if I played it from there, but when I tested 
it, my fears were put to rest. 

However, I found that the sound filled 
the room better when I kept it playing 
on the fioor, which also kept the power 
adapter out of the way. 

If you don’t want to stream wirelessly, 
there’s a 3.5 mm aux port 
(cable included) 
and top-mounted 
control buttons 
that are easy to 
access if you don’t 
control it through 
your device or 
app. 

Online: solis 
audio.com; $299 

The black box 
Solis SO-7000 
Bluetootb/Wi-Fi 
wireless stereo 
smart speaker 

Solis/TNS 



ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending April 1 2: 

1. "Nice For What," Drake 

2. "I Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny &J 
Balvin 

3. "God's Plan," Drake 

4. "Meant to Be," Bebe Rexha & 

Florida Georgia Line 

5. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

6. "Get Along," Kenny Chesney 

7. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

8. "Zombie," Bad Wolves 

9. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

10. "You Make It Easy," Jason Aldean 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 


The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending April 17: 

1. "Nice For What," Drake 

2. "God's Plan," Drake 

3. "Call Out My Name," The Weeknd 

4. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

5. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

6. "FRIENDS," Marshmello 

7. "X," Nicky Jam 

8. "Freaky Friday" (feat. Chris Brown), 
Lil Dicky 

9. "I Like It," Cardi B 

10. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending April 15: 

1. "The Greatest Showman" 

2. "Molly's Game" 

3. "Jumanji: Wel¬ 
come to the Jungle" 

4. "12 Strong" 

5. "All the Money 
In the World" 

6. "Den of Thieves" 

7. "Maze Runner: 

The Death Cure" 

8. "Star Wars: The 
Last Jedi" 

9. "I, Tonya" 

10. "Stronger" 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 

The top 10 books on Apple's iBooks 
charts for the week ending April 15: 

1. "A Higher Loyalty," James Comey 

2. "Rebel Heir," Penelope Ward & Vi 
Keeland 

3. "The Disappeared," C. J. Box 

4. "Shoot First," Stuart Woods 

5. "The Key to Rebecca," Ken Follett 

6. "After Anna," Lisa Scottoline 

7. "Red Alert," James Patterson & 
Marshall Karp 

8. "The Fallen," David Baldacci 

9. "The Great Alone," Kristin Hannah 

10. "Family Tree," Susan Wiggs 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending April 15: 

1. Heads Upl, Warner Bros. 

2. Minecraft, Mojang 

3. Plague Inc., Ndemic Creations 

4. Facetune, Lightricks Ltd. 

5. iSchedule, HotSchedules 

6. Bloons TD 5, Ninja Kiwi 

7. LightX, Andor Communications 
Private Limited 

8. Geometry Dash, RobTop Games AB 

9. NBA2K18, 2K 

10. Pocket Build 

— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


1 

Coming to theaters 
this week: comedies 

This week’s new movies bring us a 
couple of comedies — “Super Troop¬ 
ers 2” and “I Feel Pretty.” Should you 
see “Super Troopers 2”? Simple. Did 
you see the first one? Did you like it? If 
you answered yes to both questions, 
you have your answer. 

“I Feel Pretty” is a bit more complex. 
The rom-com vehicle for Amy Schum- 
er seems to deliver a mixed message: 
Women should have confidence, no 
matter what they look like! But if they 
don’t look modelesque to start with, 
confidence in anything less is hilari¬ 
ous. Schumer, who rose to fame as 
an edgy comedian, is catching some 
flak for her part in this. She says you 
have to see the movie to truly get it. 
Whether you want to take her up on 
that is your call. 

• Movie reviews on Page 25. 



STX/AP 

The romance between Rory Scovel, left, and Amy Schumer is one of the best parts of “I Feel Pretty,” now in base theaters. 



2 


\ 


‘God’ reborn 

“God of War” game 
designers have made 
Kratos older and 
much more interest¬ 
ing this time. He 
now has a young 
son that accom¬ 
panies him on 
quests, giving 
the experience 
an added 
poignance. 

L • Game 
i review on 
■ Page 35. 


3 

Aldean shows growth 
with ‘Rearview Town’ 

Jason Aldean has had quite a year. From 
being on stage during the Oct. 1 mass shoot¬ 
ing in Las Vegas, to winning the Academy 
of Country Music’s Entertainer of the Year 
award last weekend, Aldean has had higher 
highs and lower lows than most. The popular 
country singer has also released an album, 
“Rearview Town.” Written before the Vegas 
tragedy, the new songs’ recurring theme 
of leaving pain behind and focusing on the 
future is uncannily applicable. 

• Review of ‘Rearview Town’ on Page 37. 

• Watch a recent Aldean performance of 
‘You Make It Easy’ at tinyurl.com/ 
y7sywd4e. 


4 

Corden’s coworkers 
try not to make a sound 

Have you seen “A Quiet Place” yet? The sci-fi/ 
thriller directed by and starring John Krasinski 
is this year’s sleeper hit. The film itself draws 
its tension from the dangers of making a 
sound, and audience members report feeling 
like they can’t even crunch their popcorn. 
Late-night comedian James Corden is getting 
in the act with the sketch A Quiet Late Late, 
in which “Late Late Show” coworkers try to 
avoid making sounds so that Corden can’t 
find them and join them in their fun. Fortu¬ 
nately for them, once Corden does find them, 
all they have to do is run — he can’t keep up. 
It’s mean, if you think about it, but also funny. 
• Watch it at tinyurl.com/ydbb3qap. 
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Brin9in9 il bcick 

TV executives face challenges in attempt 
to revive, reboot hit shows from the 1990s 

By Steven Zeitchik ■ The Washington Post 


R oseanne Conner’s re¬ 
turn to her famed couch 
may be giving agita to 
anti-Trump activists and 
bringing discomfort to some ABC 
employees. 

But it’s heartening to another group: 
the many television insiders with 1990s 
revivals in the pipeline. 

For the past year or so, television has 
been engaged in a quiet bid 
to resurrect the decade of 
flannel, as executives address 
ratings woes by packaging 
Clinton-era characters for nos¬ 
talgia-thirsty audiences. 

Murphy Brown and her “FYI” 
team will be prepping new investi¬ 
gative stories for CBS this fall. “Will 
& Grace,” who began hearting and 
hugging in September, will continue 
doing so on NBC not only for a second 
but a third season. Netflix is currently 
shooting a new “Sabrina the Teenage 
Witch,” which, unlike the revivals (same 
tone and cast), will be a reboot (different 
tone and cast). 

Even musicians are getting in on the act. 

Earlier this week, TBS brought back a second 
season of its reboot of classic game show “The 
Joker’s Wild” with that most quintessential of 
1990s pop-culture flgures. Snoop Dogg. 

Yet while many see salvation in the 90s revival 
craze, others question whether the early success 
of “Roseanne” can be replicated — and how much 
the business would benefit even if it could. 

“I think any time you get those kinds of numbers 
it’s good for those shows but also good for television 
as a whole, because it means people are watching,” 
said Greg Berlanti, the film director and television 
producer, articulating the pro-revival camp’s position. 
Berlanti (“Love, Simon”) is behind the new “Sabrina,” a 
more darkly inflected Netflix series titled “The Chilling 
Adventures of Sabrina.” 

But others wonder about both the trend’s appeal and 
long-term health. 

“I understand that networks want brands to hold on to,” 
said Jane Rosenthal, the longtime producing collaborator of 
Robert De Niro and co-founder of the Tribeca Film Festi¬ 
val, which later this month will premiere a “Karate Kid” TV 
revival titled “Cobra Kai.” “But does it make for something 
original?” 


“Roseanne’s” popularity has 
been hard to deny. The first two 
episodes in the revived ABC series 
garnered a whopping 18.2 mil¬ 
lion viewers. That’s more than any 
other show drew in the entirety of 
2017 save one. The follow-up episodes 
notched solid totals of 15.2 million 
and 13.5 million viewers, respectively, 
though whether nostalgia or politics has 
fueled the series’ success re¬ 
mains up for debate. This all 
after a revived “Will & Grace” 
debuted to more than 10 mil¬ 
lion viewers on NBC last fall. 
“There’s a comfort food (ap¬ 
peal) from a simpler time, like 
why people still eat Lucky Charms 
or Honeycomb,” said Snoop Dogg, 
taking a break on a recent afternoon 
from taping on a Sony soundstage, 
where in a velvet maroon jacket he 
had been presiding over Dogg-ish 
game-show categories like “Fro Back 
Thursday” and “Go Yeezy On Me.” “And 
people need comfort food right now,” he 
said. 

This television mac ’n cheese couldn’t 
come along at a better time for Hollywood. It 
has been a rough era for the mqjor broadcast 
networks, which rely on ratings to sell ads and 
ads to pay the bills. Last year, every network 
suffered declines in the key 18-49 demographic. 
NBC did the best, and even it dropped 8 percent 
from the prior year. Fox performed worst, down 
17 percent. 

A well-calibrated revival might change that. 
“Roseanne’s” debut this month reignited interest not 
just in the series but the very concept of big “over¬ 
night” ratings — the idea, thought obsolete with the 
advent of streaming and DVRs, that the right scripted 
programming can draw a large audience to simultane¬ 
ously watch a show the first time it airs. 

Hoping to drum up similar mojo, the WB has ordered a 
pilot for a “Charmed” reboot, recasting the witchy sisters 
who first took to the airwaves in the late 1990s and mak¬ 
ing them 2018-ready. Danny Jacobson and Paul Reiser, 
who created NBC’s 1990s marital staple “Mad About You,” 
have been in talks with studio Sony to revive the show; 
reached by The Washington Post, a Sony spokesperson con¬ 
firmed talks but said no deals have been signed. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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Snoop Dogs hosts TBS’ new version of the 1970s classic TV g;anie show “The Joker’s Wild.” The show is set in his casino, complete with a 
gigantic slot machine, giant dice and playing cards. The reboot, which premiered in October, was renewed for a second season in January. 


FROM PAGE 24 

The barrage of throwbacks can partly be 
chalked up to demographics, creators say. The 
’90s land in that sweet spot of appealing both to 
adults who spent their formative years watch¬ 
ing these shows and their children who are now 
old enough to enjoy them — a kind of millen¬ 
nial reproductive effect. If you were 9 in 1990, 
you well could have a 9-year-old of your own to 
recruit to these programs now. 

The love for the era was recently evident 
with a glossy magazine reunion of “Dawson’s 
Creek,” which nearly melted the internet with¬ 
out so much as a frame of new footage. 

“I don’t think networks want to be seen as 
looking backward,” said Bruce Helford, an 
executive producer on “Roseanne” who also 
worked on the original series. “But I think with 
the timing of a show like ours you can get a lot 
of people who liked the first go-round at the 
same time as you get a lot of young people to 
discover the new show,” added Helford, who 
also created “The Drew Carey Show.” (No 
revival of that in the works — yet.) 

If “Roseanne” can’t be replicated exactly, it 
can certainly be mimicked, say executives, who 
see 1990s nostalgia as much of a minable TV 
commodity as the police procedural. 

Shows with figures from that era are “an 
antidote to times that feel chaotic and negative,” 
said Holly Jacobs, the Sony Pictures Televi¬ 
sion executive who developed “Joker’s Wild.” 
“People want anything that reflects a time 
when they have a positive, safe association,” she 
added, noting that Snoop conjured thoughts of 
the 1990s and the 1990s conjured thoughts of 
prosperity and tranquility. 

These reboots can even feel original, advo¬ 
cates point out, noting how a known property 
like the “Fargo” film has been winningly rei¬ 
magined for FX by Noah Hawley. 


But others warn those are the exceptions. The 
dangers for the TV business, they say, could 
mount if TV bosses go too hard on the trend. 

“A lot of network executives love reboots be¬ 
cause it’s safer for them, job-wise, if they don’t 
work,” said a longtime Hollywood manager who 
has steered clients away from reboots, request¬ 
ing anonymity so as not to offend potential 
partners. “But if they keep doing them we could 
see a lot of failures. I don’t think that would be 
healthy.” 

Like others, the manager points to film, 
whose executives became so addicted to the 
branded property in recent years they ended up 
overdoing it, leading to box-office drops from 
“sequelitis.” 

TV revivals also face another barrier in 
reproducing success: built-in audience disap¬ 
pointment. 

“I notice when people reminisce about old 
shows they don’t think about full episodes 
— they think of moments,” said Sara Gilbert, a 
star of the first “Roseanne” who also serves as 
an executive producer of the revival. “You’re 
not competing with the whole series but with 
the highlight reel. It becomes an almost impos¬ 
sible standard.” 

Even “Sabrina’s” Berlanti is not sure whether 
the trend has staying power. “The question with 
these revivals is simple: Are they going to stick 
around beyond a couple of shows?” he said. 

Netfiix helped start the ’90s craze by bring¬ 
ing back a new “Full House,” titled “Fuller 
House,” about the Tanner children all grown 
up. Executives said they were motivated by 
proprietary data that showed a high rate of con¬ 
sumption of old episodes of those programs. 

But traditional networks don’t have that feed¬ 
back mechanism, and their belief that consum¬ 
ers want all these new episodes is based mainly 
on intuition, which can prove faulty. 


The returned “Will & Grace” had lost more 
than 60 percent of its debut audience over the 
course of the season, according to the overnight 
ratings. Simply waking up the same characters 
in a new era may not ultimately hold the appeal 
network executives hope it does. 

Perhaps the most buzz-gathering ’90s revival 
of all would be “Dawson’s.” Berlanti laughed 
when presented with the idea — “I get asked 
about that more than anything I’ve ever worked 
on”— and said he’d defer to creator Kevin Wil¬ 
liamson. Williamson, via a spokesman, declined 
to comment for this story. But he recently 
encapsulated the feelings of the anti-reboot 
movement when he explained in interview with 
the Hollywood Reporter why he had no interest 
in resuscitating the philosophical teen drama. 

“Why would you? I don’t see it and I don’t feel 
it. The finale was such a beautiful moment in 
time,” he said. “Let it stay there and live in its 
nostalgia and its nostalgic universe.” 

Tribeca’s Rosenthal voices a related fear, ut¬ 
tered quietly by many Hollywood producers: In 
the rush to revive shows, networks could crowd 
out new ideas. “I know there are 150 or some¬ 
thing shows every year in this peak-TV era,” 
she said. “But come on.” 

Producers on others 1990s shows may ignore 
that advice. “NewsRadio,” “The Nanny” and 
“Frasier,” to name three comedies, all have 
devoted followings and some of the same world¬ 
building appeal as “Roseanne’s” Lanford. Princi¬ 
pals from these shows didn’t respond to a request 
for comment by The Post; neither did those from 
the new “Will & Grace” and “Murphy Brown.” 

But Rosenthal offered a suggestion about a 
show from even earlier last century that might 
be updated for this one. 

“Why can’t you reboot ‘My Mother, The 
Car,”’ Rosenthal said, referring to the 1960s 
camp sitcom, “with a self-driving car?” 




There’s a comfort food (appeal) from a simpler time, like why people still eat 
Lucky Charms or Honeycomb. And people need comfort food right now. 

Snoop Dogg 

host of “The Joker’s Wild," on why audiences are drawn to reboots and revivals of classic TV shows 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Humor Me”: Making “Old Jews Telling 
Jokes” into a feature motion picture is the 
natural evolution of the web series by Sam 
Hoffman that started in 2009. His jokes and 
anecdotes contributed to several Jewish per¬ 
sonalities already have been complied into a 
book, transformed into a TV series and became 
a podcast. Making the movie based on the con¬ 
cept, “Humor Me” took more work, but Hoff¬ 
man ends up hanging onto the essence of his 
popular compilation of comedy while weaving 
it into a touching family story. His script has no 
m^or problems, but it also isn’t overly strong. 
The good thing is the family element is elevated 
because of the strong work by both Elliott 
Gould (“Ray Donovan”) and Jemaine Clement 
(“Flight of the Conchords”). Hoffman, who also 
directed the film, smartly weaves jokes into 
the script in two very different ways. Gould is 
masterful at telling humorous stories that come 
across funnier than they really are because of 
his delivery. There’s a beautiful rhythm to the 
way Gould fires off jokes as emotional defensive 
mechanisms. 



20th Century Fox/AP 


Tom Hanks portrays Ben Bradlee in a scene 
from “The Post.” The movie is out on DVD. 


FX 

Matthew Rhys is Philip Jennings, left, and Keri Russell is Elizabeth Jennings on “The Americans.” The show airs Saturdays 
on AFN-Spectrum. 


^What am I doing?' 



“The Post”: You would think a film featuring 
the work of Oscar winners Steven Spielberg, 
Meryl Streep and Tom Hanks would be a 
natural combination for a solid hit. This is the 
first time the three have teamed, and they come 
together for the real story of a newspaper’s 
efforts to tell the truth. The film looks at the ef¬ 
forts by Katharine Graham (Streep), publisher 
of The Washington Post, and hard-nosed editor 
Ben Bradlee (Hanks) to expose a decades- 
long cover-up regarding the Vietnam War. But 
the two must risk their careers — and their 
freedom — to bring truth to light. This is a very 
historical story and one that should be taught 
in history and journalism classes. The problem 
is that too much of the movie counts on insider 
information about how the press works, and 
unlike “All the President’s Men,” it doesn’t have 
the natural drama. Without the three Oscar 
winners, this would have been a very fiat film. 

Also available on DVD: 

“The Commuter”: The offer of a big payday 
draws a man into a series of dangerous situa¬ 
tions on a train. Liam Neeson stars. 

“Claws: Season One”: Series that examines 
the battle for control set in a Florida nail salon. 

“Indiepix Festival Favorites: Vol. Five”: In¬ 
cludes “Entre Nos,” “That Girl in Yellow Boots” 
and “Jermal.” 

“Genius: Einstein”: Geoffrey Rush stars in 
this look into the life of Nobel Prize-winning 
physicist Albert Einstein. 

“Mystery Science Theater 3000: Season 
Eleven”: Jonah Heston (Jonah Ray) is trapped 
on the dark side of the moon and forced to 
watch cheesy movies by an evil scientist. 

“A Taxi Driver”: Taxi driver takes journalist 
to city under siege by the government. 

“Deep Blue Sea 2”: Shark expert finds trouble 
after agreeing to help with a secret experiment. 

“Killjoys: Season Three”: Three bounty 
hunters travel through the galaxy in search of 
criminals. 

“Honor Up”: Man is torn between his dedica¬ 
tion to his family and honoring his street code. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


Matthew Rhys is living a fairy tale that kicked off with a party 


By Luaine Lee 
Tribune News Service 

W hile he doesn’t believe in 
fairy tales, Welsh actor 
Matthew Rhys is living 
one. Not only is he wind¬ 
ing up six seasons in FX’s thrilling 
“The Americans,” his co-star, Keri 
Russell, turned out to be the love of 
his life. 

“I met Keri when I was 26 in a 
park with (fellow actor) loan (Gruf- 
fudd) actually many years ago,” he 
says. 

He and Gruffudd (another Welsh¬ 
man) were in Los Angeles audi¬ 
tioning for pilot season. “We were 
sharing a motel room on Beverly 
and we had a friend, Jennifer Grey, 
the actress. She said, ‘We’re having 
a kickball party.’ 

‘“What’s kickball?’ It was in 
Rustic Canyon, and I met Keri in the 
parking lot. The kickball barbecue 
was finishing, and she asked if I 
could open a beer. She didn’t have 
an opener. I tried to do it with a 
key and it didn’t work. And then 
years later I did several auditions 
for ‘The Americans.’ And the first 
day we had a day of fight-training, 
and we had lunch, and I said, ‘You 
know, we’ve met before. We met at 
a kickball party in Rustic Canyon.’ 
She went, ‘Ahh, you were the British 
guy’ 

“I said, ‘Welsh.’ So I think that 
kickball party in Rustic Canyon was 
a life changer for me because it all 
kind of stemmed from there.” 

What stemmed from there was 
Rhys’s determination to continue 
acting, though it didn’t start out so 


smoothly. “I first came to LA doing 
a play with Paul Bettany in the 
West End, and an American agent 
came to see him. And I signed with 
him (the agent). I was going to New 
Zealand to do a job and he said, ‘On 
the way back come to LA and do a 
pilot season.’ I had no idea what that 
meant, so I came and got this film 
with Julie Taymor,” he recalls. 

“It was Julie Taymor’s first film 
(an adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
“Titus Andronicus” with Anthony 
Hopkins and Jessica Lange). And I 
thought, ‘Oh, LA is the land of milk 
and honey. You just turn up and get 
a huge movie! Why didn’t anybody 
tell me about this before?’ Obviously 
I didn’t work for the next 10 years,” 
he laughs. 

The son of a school principal and 
a music teacher for the blind, Rhys 
had made a pact with his folks when 
he graduated from high school. “My 
parents said, ‘Look, we’ll do a deal. 
Apply to five universities and two 
drama schools. If you get into one of 
the two drama schools, you can go. 
But it should be the better of them.’ 
So I applied to RADA (Royal Acad¬ 
emy of Dramatic Arts) and to the 
Bristol Vic, where Daniel Day-Lewis 
went.” 

He was accepted by three of the 
universities and by RADA. “I went, 
‘Oh, I’m going to go!’ It was this real 
turning point where this kind of 
slightly ethereal thought became a 
reality, ‘Oh, I’m going to become an 
actor. I’m going to be defined by my 
vocation.’ ” 

He worked as a kitchen porter and 
printed ice hockey shorts while he 
was a struggling actor. “The flip side 


of me telling my father that I wanted 
to be an actor was him telling me 
how to save money,” he smiles. “And 
it has been a value lesson that has 
stayed with me from that day forth. 
He said, ‘The simple rule is, if it’s 
not in your pocket, don’t spend it.’ 

He just said, ‘Save, save, save. And 
when you think you have enough, 
save some more.’ I stuck by that.” 

Still, to this day, Rhys wonders if 
he made the right decision. “Weekly 
(I) feel I made the wrong choice,” he 
smiles. 

“Don’t get me wrong, it feels like 
I’m browbeating on the profession. 
But this has afforded me a life that 
I never thought was possible of such 
luxury. And I don’t mean material 
things, (the luxury) of true experi¬ 
ence, and that’s a great luxury to 
meet the people you meet,” he says. 

Even so, he pauses, “Sometimes I 
feel — I don’t know if emasculated is 
the word — when you find yourself in 
some outlandish costume in a group 
of people and making a perform¬ 
ing monkey of yourself, and you go, 
‘What am I doing?’ I could justify it 
in my 20s, even in my 30s, but now I 
have a son. And I find these moments 
when truly pretending to be some¬ 
body else, I go, ‘Oh, my God!”’ 

He and Russell’s son, Sam, is 2 
years old. Russell has two other chil¬ 
dren by a previous marriage. 

Rhys thinks the birth of Sam 
changed him. “My regard for 
women,” he rolls his eyes, “they’re 
clearly a superior race. I’ve never 
seen an exercise in grit more intense 
than the birth of my son. She’s in¬ 
credible,” he sighs. 
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A first-time traveler’s guide to France 



Dominic Arizona BoNuccELu/Ricksteves.com 

Lingering in outdoor cafes is the norm in France — eating, and savoring, good food. 


O n my most recent visit to Paris, 

I kept running into a delightful 
woman from Indiana on her first 
visit there. Wonderstruck by the 
city’s charms, she was doing everything 
right — picking up French words, con¬ 
versing with every local she could, and 
enjoying the great artistic and cultural 
experiences. 

To get the most out of France, it’s essen¬ 
tial to connect with the culture. Go on a 
wine tour, play boules with the locals and 
make an effort to understand what mat¬ 
ters to the French about their country. If 
you’re a first-time visitor to France, these 
tips can help you make the most of what’s 
sure to be a memorable trip. 

Slow down and savor the experience. 
There’s a lot to see: three mountain 
ranges, two very different coastlines, 
several cosmopolitan cities and countless 
sleepy villages. If you only have one or 
two weeks for your first trip, don’t try to 
do too much. Limit yourself to Paris and 
perhaps one other popular region (Nor¬ 
mandy, the Loire, the Dordogne, Provence 
or the French Riviera). You can’t experi¬ 
ence I’art de vivre — the art of living — if 
you’re rushing around. 

Learn the ins and outs of transit. 
Though you shouldn’t speed through the 
place you came to see, it makes sense to 
use the high-speed bullet train (TGV) to 
get between far-flung destinations. Buy 
early; advance-purchase discounts can get 
snapped up months ahead — and if you’re 
traveling with a rail pass, reserve your 
TGV seats as soon as you can. Local trains 
and buses get you to smaller towns — or 
you can rent a car when you get there. 
Manual transmission cars are cheaper 


to rent and get better mileage. Driving 
rules are largely the same as in the U.S., 
but mind the speed limit — speed camer¬ 
as are everywhere, and tickets are costly. 

At the pump, make 
sure you’re get¬ 
ting the right fuel: 
Essence is gasoline 
while gasoil is 
diesel. 

In Paris, transit 
passes decrease 
your cost per ride: 
Buy a carnet of 
10 Metro tickets 
or a Passe Navigo 
(which covers Paris 
as well as trips to 
outlying chateaux and the airports). 

Memorize at least five French phrases. 
You’ll get better treatment if you at least 
use basic French pleasantries: bonjour 
(good day); pardon (pardon me) — you’ll 
be using it on the Metro; s’il vous plait 
(please); merci (thank you); and au revoir 
(goodbye). Begin every encounter (for 
instance, when entering a shop) with 
“Bonjour, madame (or monsieur),” and 
end every encounter with a cheery “Au 
revoir, madame (or monsieur).” 

Sightsee smartly. Check for sightsee¬ 
ing passes and combo-ticket deals. For 
example, the Paris Museum Pass pays 
for itself with four key admissions in two 
days (for example, the Louvre and Orsay 
museums, Sainte-Chapehe church and the 
Palace of Versailles), and it lets you skip 
the ticket line at most sights. Without a 
pass, you can buy advance tickets online 
to save time in line at popular sights. It’s 
always smart to reserve a ticket for the 


Eiffel Tower well in advance of your trip. 

Treat your taste buds. A good meal is 
a three-hour joyride for the senses — as 
rich as visiting an art gallery and as 
stimulating as a good massage. Choose 
a spot filled with locals and off the main 
drag. Restaurants open for dinner at about 
7 p.m. and are most crowded at about 8:30 
p.m. — it’s smart to reserve ahead for a 
splurge meal. 

Sleep in style. The French rate hotels 
with stars: I like well-located, family- 
run two-star hotels. They are simple, 
comfortable and can be preferable to a 


fancier three-star place in a less charming 
location. 

While these tips can help prepare you 
to have a better trip in France, the most 
important tip is to travel with the right 
attitude. Become a cultural chameleon 
... embrace the French ways. Avoid the 
temptation to approach differences judg- 
mentahy. Travel with a spirit of adventure 
and strive to get out of your comfort zone. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Stuttgart spring festival 

Stuttgart’s fun-fihed three- 
week bash, billed as Europe’s 
biggest springtime folk festival, 
opens its gates on April 21. 

The 80th edition of the 
Stuttgarter Fruehlingsfest, as 
per tradition, plays out on the 
grounds known as the Wasen by 
the Neckar River. Hundreds of 
camies, beer hah proprietors 
and market stall holders work 
hard to create an event appealing 
to ah ages and tastes. Those after 
thrills will hnd no shortage of 
rides, including three attractions 
making their debuts this year. 
Three massive tents serve up 
beer and hearty meals; by night, 
they’ll rock to the sounds of live 
music. Family day Wednesdays 
offer discounts and special 
activities for young visitors. A 
hot-air balloon ascent takes place 
on April 28, weather permitting. 
Fireworks close the festivities for 
another year on May 12. 

Festival hours are 1 p.m.-ll 
p.m. Mondays through Thurs¬ 
days, 1 p.m.-midnight on Fridays 
and 11 a.m.-midnight on Sat¬ 
urdays, Sundays and holidays. 
Entry is free. Online: stuttgarter- 
fruehhngsfest.de/en/home/ 

Art fair in Cologne 

Germany’s most important art 
fair, ART COLOGNE, is a mas¬ 
sive undertaking in which about 
200 renowned international 
galleries exhibit the works of 
more than 2,000 artists from the 
modern, postwar and contempo- 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


rary eras. Established in 1967, 
it’s also the country’s oldest fair 
of its kind. 

Through April 22, those with 
an eye for art will hnd much to 
delight them at the Koelnmesse 
Fairgrounds. The works on dis¬ 
play include paintings, sculpture, 
installation art and other forms 
of expression from both well- 
known artists to newly emerging 
talents. Those making purchases 
here will generally have deep 
pockets. “The Koeln Show” of¬ 
fers a journey back in time to the 
Cologne art scene of the 1990s, 
which set the course for future 
generations. The “Comeback” 
exhibition displays German and 
international art pieces from 
the collection of the Landesbank 
Baden-Wuerttemberg. At the 
Talks Lounge, topics such as 
fraud, forgeries and the future 
of images in the digital age are 


discussed. The Kids Artwork- 
shop offers ages 5-12 a tour of 
the exhibition and the chance to 
design their own gallery thereaf¬ 
ter at a cost of 12 euros. 

The Koelnmesse is located at 
Messeplatz 1 in Cologne. The fair 
is open 11 a.m.-7 p.m. daily ex¬ 
cept for April 22, when it closes 
at 6 p.m. Adult tickets cost 25 
euros at the door; ages 13-16 pay 
20 euros, and ages 12 and under 
enter free when with a parent. 
Online: artcologne.com 

Royal greenhouse 
of Laeken opens 

What a king wants, a king 
gets. Belgium’s Leopold II, who 
took the throne in 1865, wanted 
a little winter garden next door 
to his palace in Laeken to house 
a collection of plants and trees 
from ah corners of the globe. 

And for a two-week period in 
spring each year, the extensive 
glass and steel structures built to 
his orders open to the public, and 
visitors can admire rare plant 
life and fragrant flowers in full 
bloom. A self-guided tour winds 
along a route that passes through 
parts of the park and Queen 
Elizabeth’s workshop. 

The greenhouses are located 
at Avenue du Park Royal, 1020 
Laeken, just north of Brussels. 
Opening hours are 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. April 21-May 11, except for 
April 23 and May 7. On some 
dates, it’s also possible to visit 
8 p.m.-ll p.m. Admission costs 



Courtesy of Galerie Kleindienst, Leipzig 


Christoph Ruckhaberle’s Der 
neue Typ 8 is the type of 
innovative, modern work for 
purchase at ART COLOGNE by 
those with deep pockets. 

2.50 euros for adults, while those 
under 18 enter free. Online: mon- 
archie.be/en 

Hometown birthday 
bash for Shakespeare 

William Shakespeare was born 
on April 23,1564, in Stratford- 
Upon-Avon, England. While the 
city has long celebrated the birth 
of its native son with fanfare and 
pageantry, plans are now afoot to 
kick the festivities up a notch in 
this and upcoming years. 

This year’s traditional 


Shakespeare’s birthday parade, 
scheduled to begin at 10:15 a.m. 
April 21, will be augmented with 
a Literary Carnival Pageant in 
which community groups are 
invited to create living tableaux 
based on works of Action. The 
costumed participants can draw 
their inspirations from any 
author, from Charles Dickens 
to J.K. Rowling. The tableaux 
will follow the Birthday Parade, 
and as they march by the flgure 
representing Shakespeare, he 
will hand them a feather quill to 
symbolize the passing down of 
his literary genius to following 
generations. The laying of flow¬ 
ers at the poet’s grave at Holy 
Trinity Church follows. 

In Bancroft Gardens across 
town, the first UK edition of the 
National Living Statue Champi¬ 
onship plays out. The competi¬ 
tion runs across two categories: 
Professionals, who must give at 
least five 45-minute performanc¬ 
es over the weekend; and juniors, 
who are obliged to perform no 
fewer than four 30-minute shows. 
Artists from the U.S. to Ukraine 
have registered to take part, as 
has the current children’s world 
champion. The winners will be 
announced at 4:15 p.m. April 22. 

Other aspects of the celebra¬ 
tions include a craft market, 
poet’s corner, street theater and 
live musical performances on 
both April 21 and 22, and a light 
show above the river on April 21. 
Online: shakespearescelebra- 
tions.com 
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LANDMARKS 

Maidan, right: This square 
was the site of deadly protests in 
2014 that ushered in the country’s 
pro-European revolution. It’s now 
a bustling tourist hotspot sur¬ 
rounded by shops, restaurants, an 
evening fountain show, the towering 
Independence Monument and the 
Instagram-ready I Love Kyiv sign. 

Saint Andrew’s Church: This 
18th century Baroque stunner 
by Italian architect Bartolomeo 
Rastrelli is worth a visit. 

Afterward, head to the nearby 
Landscape Alley, bottom right, a 
whimsical sculpture park and kids 
play area. I dare you not to snap 
a selfie with one of the massive 
mosaic creatures. 

St. Sophia’s Cathedral: The 
gold- and green-domed UNESCO 
World Heritage Site, left, offers an 
impressive collection of original 
11th century mosaics and frescoes, 
n.sophiakievska.org/en/home 

The Motherland Monument, 
middle right: This tremendous 500- 
ton, 335-foot stainless steel struc¬ 
ture on the bank of the Dnieper 
River keeps a watchful eye over 
Kiev. The grand statue, a woman 
raising a shield in one hand and 
a sword in the other, commemo¬ 
rates the Soviet Union’s defeat of 
the Nazis during World War 11. A 
Ukrainian war museum is located 
at its base, warmuseum.kiev.ua 



Photos by Nicole Evatt/AP 


DYNAMIC KIEV 

Try Borscht, visit Maidan and make a side trip to Chernobyl 

By Nicole EvATXMssociated Press 

Through years of political upheaval and economic turmoil, 
Ukraine’s capital city, Kiev, has remained a vibrant, engaging 
place to visit. For travelers, its food and culture rival the best 
of Europe at a fraction of the price. Here’s more on why this 
often-overlooked destination should top your getaway list. 

MEZHYHIRYA 

Marvel at the sprawling, opulent estate 
of ousted President Viktor Yanukovych 
located on Dnieper river, 15 miles north 
of Kiev. Many consider the impressive 
350-acre, once-secret, walled complex a 
sobering symbol of excess and corruption 
by the Russia-friendly Ukrainian leader 
driven out during the 2014 protests. 

You could lose an entire day wandering 
Mezhyhirya’s manicured gardens, golf 
course and impressive classic car collec¬ 
tion. Better to navigate the grounds with 
a hired golf cart ($5 per person.) 

Colorful tours of Yanukovych’s massive 
lodge-style home, complete with spa, ten¬ 
nis courts, bowling alley and salt room, 
are led by the home’s lively caretaker, 

Petro Oliynyk. Entrance to the home is 
an extra $10. For English translation, 
you’ll need to hire a guide in advance 
or pick one up onsite. Transport plus a 
three-hour tour with Argotour is $77. 
argotourua.com/tours/mezhigorie-yanu- 
kovychs-countryside-residence 




KIEV COOKING: 
BORSCHT OR BUST 


Puzata Hata: Get your fill of borscht, a hearty 
soup often made with beets or cabbage, and other 
Ukrainian dishes at this popular and cheap fast food 
chain. Don’t skip the dessert line at this cafeteria- 
style gem. puzatahata.com.ua/eng 

Yaroslava (above): If looking to refuel between sites, 
stop by this historic Ukrainian restaurant and bakery 
for traditional treats including their famed cinnamon 
rolls. Three yummy pastries and two fresh juices cost 
$3 (U.S.). It’s located at Yaroslaviv Val St., 13. 

Chicken Kyiv: Where better to sample the 
famous dish (not actually from Kiev!) than its 
namesake restaurant located near Maidan? You’ll 
be transported to Soviet high society of 1970s in 
the retro eatery, serving dozens of chicken dishes, 
inducing the famous Kiev with its breaded outside 
and herbed butter center. Dive into a lavish three 
courses for two for less than $30. borisov.com.ua/en/ 
chicken-kyiv 
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Shoppers sift through thrift-store finds at Lesnaya market in Kiev. 


FASHION-FORWARD 

FINDS 


Corner Concept Store: Try on 
some wearable art by Ukrainian 
designers in this sparse, ultra¬ 
chic boutique, facebook.com/ 
Cornerconceptstore 
Nadezdina: Local designer 
Natella Nadezhdina’s shop is 
lined with funky prints and 
feminine styles for a range of 
shapes and sizes, facebook.com/ 
nadezdinanatella 
Lesnaya market: If thrifting 
is your thing, head to Lesnaya 
flea market and journey between 


mountains of secondhand clothes 
and stalls of flowers, produce and 
knockoffs. 

The market is located out¬ 
side Lisova metro station, the 
last stop on the Sviatoshynsko- 
Brovarska Line. 

Atelier 1: If you can And the 
back-alley entrance of this indus¬ 
trial, underground concept store 
you’ll be treated to an artsy mix 
of local and high-end brands like 
Comme des Garcons. 
a-a-ah.com/atelierl 



CHERNOBYL 


Yes, you can visit the site of the 
world’s worst nuclear accident, 
the Chernobyl disaster, which 
led to the evacuation of about 
115,000 people. 

Armed with dosimeters, you’ll 
traipse through abandoned 
towns, schools and an amuse¬ 
ment park, above, and check out 
the site of 1986 explosion that 
sent a radioactive cloud over 
Europe. Pripyat, a hastily evacu¬ 
ated Soviet city, was ravaged by 


looters and left as a modern-day 
ghost town. 

Rest assured, though: The 
amount of radiation you’ll 
receive on a Chernobyl tour — a 
day trip from Kiev — is less than 
your last dental X-ray. 

The story of the massive (you 
must see it to believe it) Soviet 
missile detection system, Duga- 
1, is also a worthy stop on any 
Chernobyl trip, chernobyl-tour. 
com/english 


GETTING AROUND 


You can hail a taxi, but be 
prepared to negotiate the rate. 
Ordering a cab by phone or 
online from an established 
company will ensure a better 
price. Uber is cheap, but can 
include long wait times and it’s 
surprisingly difflcult to connect 


with drivers. Your best bet is the 
subway, which roars through 
Kiev’s metro system with im¬ 
pressive efficiency. You can pick 
up single-ride tokens for around 
15 cents US. or buy multi-day 
passes, visitkievukraine.com/ 
transport/metro/map 



After Hours: Germany 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

C onsidering how bustling the Kaffee- 
roesterei is, it stands to reason that 
Kaiserslautern has room for another 
establishment dedicated to flne coffee. 
Carla Ohio Coffee and Things is trying to All 
that niche. 

The cafe opened in February at the opposite 
end of the pedestrian zone from the Kaffeeroes- 
terei. 

It occupies a spacious corner storefront in what 
was once a toy store. Inside has a utilitarian feel, 
with an assortment of functional wooden tables 
and hardback chairs that look like they’ve been 
plucked from a classroom. There’s not a pillow to 
be seen; the bench seating that runs the length 
of the floor-to-ceiling windows is cushioned with 
mats as plush as computer mouse pads. 

But as the cafe owner told me — she asked not 
to be named, wishing to be as mysterious as the 
meaning behind the cafe’s unusual name — she 
wanted a place with a “simple, minimalistic 
style,” free of clutter so “you can free your mind.” 

“The people, the food, and the products are the 
things that make this alive,” she said, revealing 
that she’s an interior design student with a pas¬ 
sion for food and good coffee, and giving people a 
place to meet over both. 

The cafe’s focus is on specialty coffee from 
Brazil, El Salvador, and Costa Rica, for retail and 
consumption in the cafe. 

The beans are bought directly from the coffee 
farmers and roasted locally. 

There are no menus lying around the cafe. You 
order at the front counter. And a seat and wait for 
your food or drink. 

The cappuccino I ordered looked perfect, 
etched with leaf art in the frothy milk, a skill I 
have yet to master at home. 

The coffee drink was enjoyable — a notch above 
the ubiquitous Barbarossa coffee seemingly ev¬ 
erywhere in Kaiserslautern — but it didn’t quite 
match the strength and flavor of Kaffeeroesterei. 
I’d like to think that it’s still a work in progress. 
But the lunch: I almost jumped from my seat 



A “lunch bowl” at Carla Ohio Coffee and Things, 
a new cafe in Kaiserslautern, Germany, was 
chock-full of fresh vegetables, and kimchi. 

to do a little happy tap dance, it was so good. 
Called a “lunch bowl,” it was an amazing salad 
of fresh spinach leaves and cooked buckwheat 
layered with diced avocado, cucumber and red 
bell pepper. It was topped with kimchi, sesame 
seeds, walnut pieces and crumbled feta cheese 
and drizzled with olive oil. It came with a side of 
fresh cilantro, mint and green onion for you to 
add to the salad, and two lemon wedges for more 
drizzling. Who would have thought “clean eating” 
could be so delicious? 

At 11 euros, the lunch bowl isn’t cheap, but it’s a 
generous portion made to order: You can see the 
vegetables being chopped and assembled in the 
kitchen area behind the coffee bar. 

It’s the only lunch item available at the cafe for 
the time being; the lunch offering changes about 
every few months. 

If you’re looking for a healthy lunch option 
and want to support a local entrepreneur who in 
turn supports specialty coffee growers, check out 
Carla Ohio Coffee and Things. 


CARLA OHIO COFFEE AND THINGS 


Directions: The cafe is located 
on the pedestrian zone in 
downtown Kaiserslautern at 
Pirmasener Str. 5. It’s on the 
corner across from the Con 
Rad bicycle shop. Look for 
parking in nearby side streets 
or in one of several nearby 
parking garages. 

Hours: Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, 10 a.m. to 5 


p.m.; Friday and Saturday, 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m.; and Sunday, 1 
p.m. to 5 p.m. Closed on Mon¬ 
days. Evening hours might be 
extended in the summertime. 
Food: Mostly drinks, includ¬ 
ing coffee, tea, beer and wine. 
Breakfast and lunch bowls 
also available. Lunch bowl, 
currently a big salad of fresh 
vegetables and kimchi, switch¬ 


es out every few months. 
Prices: Cappuccinos are 3 
euros and lattes are 4 euros; 
tea is 3 euros and wine is 4 
euros a glass. Lunch bowl is 11 
euros. 

Attire: Come as you are. 
Information: Online: face- 
book.com/pg/carlaohio. Email: 
carlaohio@outlook.com. 

— Jennifer H. Svan 
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FLOWING with CHARM 


Distinctive waterfall and stunning views 
set quaint German town Saarburg apart 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

A river runs through it. Along 
with a waterfall! 

That’s the claim to fame of 
Saarburg, a small southwestern 



Photos by Gregory BROOME/St 


ON THE QT 


German town nestled in the picturesque 
wine region close to the border with Lux¬ 
embourg. 

The town, just a 30-minute drive from 
the more well-known tourist target of 
Trier, has plenty to recommend it, even 
without accounting for its signature 
feature. It’s surrounded by the sprawling 
countryside, meandering waterways and 
rising vineyards that typify the region, 
and its walkable city center features the 
classic cathedrals, sidewalk cafes and 
flowerbox-adorned facades one would 
expect in a quaint German town. 

But Saarburg distinguishes itself from 
towns of its ilk with a majestic, distinctive 
feature. 

The otherwise unremarkable Leuk 
River creeps into the town center and 
makes a spectacular drop of some 60 feet 
before joining with the more substantial 
Saar River that bisects the town. The stun¬ 
ning waterfall, the result of a 13th-century 
project to redirect the rural Leuk through 
the city center, contrasts sharply with the 
languid charm of the town that houses it. It 
gives a literal and recurring splash of cold 
water to Saarburg’s sleepy face. 

Locals wander past without a second 
look and comfortably elevate their voices 
to be heard over the waterfall’s steady 
din. Visiting gawkers are offered several 
vantage points from which to gape, most 
notable from atop a narrow bridge that 
spans directly over the plummeting water. 

Beyond the impressive 60-foot drop, 
the waterfall is fascinating for the way 
it interacts with the town’s other scenic 
and architectural features. Excess water 
runs off from unexpected angles around 
decks and buildings. Planks and stilts 
elevate structures away from the water’s 
near-ubiquitous reach. The city museum, 
Amueseum Saarburg, cuts a particularly 
striking figure, with a cartoonishly tall 
brick foundation holding it high above the 
roaring waters. 

In many ways, the town of Saarburg 
closely resembles scores of other lovely 
towns in the area. But its unforgettable 
waterfall, a remarkable combination of 
the natural and the human-made, sets it 
apart. 


The rushing waterfall contrasts with the 
mostly laid-back demeanor of Saarburg. 


DIRECTIONS 


From Kaiserslautern and 
Ramstein, take the A6 toward 
Saarbrucken, then take the A8 in 
the direction of Luxembourg and 
Trier. Exit onto B51 toward Trier 
and follow the highway into the 
Saarburg city center. Parking is 
available near the city hall and 
the train station, each just a short 
walk from the waterfall. 


FOOD 


Restaurants are plentiful on the 
streets and sidewalks lining the 
waterfall. 


A narrow bridge spans the waterfall at the center of Saarburg, 
Germany. The roughly 60-foot waterfall, top, gives the routinely 
picturesque town, dotted with restaurants and shops, above, a 
distinctive centerpiece. 


— Gregory Broome 


INFORMATION 


The tourism website, saarburg.eu/ 
tourismus, is available in English. 
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Graffiti reading “Go Home” is 
sprayed on a map of bicycle 
paths in Amsterdam in 2016. 

Beat crowds, 
overtourism 

By Beth J. Harpaz 

The Associated Press 

Many popular destinations are 
grappling with problems related 
to overtourism. That’s when a 
place gets more tourists at the 
same time than it can reasonably 
handle, resulting in crowds, long 
lines, disruptions of daily life for 
locals, and sometimes environ¬ 
mental degradation. 

But there are things travelers 
can do to reduce their impact on 
heavily touristed sites — espe¬ 
cially if they plan ahead. Here 
are strategies and advice from 
Johannes Reck, CEO of GetYour- 
Guide.com, a website that sells 
tickets to 30,000 attractions and 
activities in 2,000 destinations. 

Timed tickets 

The problem isn’t just too 
many people. It’s too many 
people in the same place at the 
same time. 

But if you tell an attraction 
in advance when you’re com¬ 
ing, they’ll let you skip the line. 
That’s the whole point of timed 
ticketing, which distributes 
crowds evenly throughout the 
day. If you buy tickets ahead, 
your visit will be less stressful. 

Reck notes that you can also 
get a sense of when restaurants, 
attractions and other sites are 
least busy using a feature on 
Google.com and Google Maps 
called “popular times.” The 
popular times feature generates 
a little bar graph showing busiest 
and least busy times. 

The offseason 

The surest way to avoid crowds 
and save money is to plan your 
trips for the offseason. 

If you don’t mind sightseeing 
in chilly weather, head to Europe 
or New York in January, when 
prices are low and museums 
are emptier. Go to the beach in 
September when the water’s still 
warm but the crowds are gone. 
Reck said there’s an 80/20 rule 
of thumb in tourism: Roughly 20 
percent of the calendar accounts 
for 80 percent of the visitors. 

Live like a local 

Throw away the bucket list of 
wonders of the world and explore 
off-the-beaten-path destinations. 

Seek out neighborhoods away 
from touristy downtowns. Book 
offbeat walking tours or a cook¬ 
ing class in someone’s home. 
Patronize a corner bar or mom- 
and-pop shop instead of the res¬ 
taurant listed in every guidebook 
or on TripAdvisor. 

GetYourGuide.com has also 
found that customer satisfaction 
is higher with these types of ex¬ 
periences, and that travelers tend 
to go back to those places again. 
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A lesson in letting go 


Island-hopping in Micronesia 
unpredictable, unforgettable 

By Nicole Evatt 

Associated Press 

I ’m panicked and soaked as smiling 
locals fish me out of the bay on the 
island of Pohnpei in Micronesia. “Trip 
of a lifetime,” I sarcastically thought 
as we made our way back to land with 
an upside-down kayak, our cameras and 
cellphone ruined. How did I end up drenched, 
emotionally drained and out a few thousand 
dollars in electronics in this remote island 
nation, one might ask? More importantly, here’s 
why it was totally worth it. 

Majuro 

My husband and I traveled to Micronesia on 
United’s Island Hopper route from Honolulu to 


Guam. First stop, Majuro (MAH-zhu-row), a coral 
atoll in the Republic of the Marshall Islands. 

We shopped for groceries for a stay on a nearby 
private island but ended up mostly with items 
like pasta and cereal; fresh produce was scarce 
and overpriced. After a 30-minute boat ride to 
Eneko Island, we spent a few days completely 
alone, kayaking and chasing colorful fish through 
turquoise water. Evenings offered breathtaking 
sunsets, stargazing and cooking our carby meals. 

Highlights of Mqjuro included the tiny Alele Mu¬ 
seum featuring Marshallese folk art, history and 
stick charts used for nautical navigation. Handi¬ 
craft stores downtown sell traditional, intricately 
woven baskets and bags. Hotel Robert Reimers 
offers a solid restaurant and accommodations. 
Pricier lagoon-front cabins are a worthy splurge. 
For a pampered vacation, the private Bikendrik 
Island offers two charming bungalows. 

Pohnpei 

A short flight west (with a quick stop in Kw^a- 
lein Atoll, a US. military base where you cannot 
deplane) took us to Pohnpei (PAWN-PAY), a lush. 


mountainous island and one of four states making 
up the Federated States of Micronesia. 

Pohnpei’s capital, Kolonia, has souvenir shops, 
remnants of a historic Spanish wall and a helpful 
tourism office. Don’t leave without a colorful floral 
skirt, an island fashion staple. Arnold’s Restaurant 
offers tasty American fare and Grace’s Special 
Bakery on Nantuelek street serves sweet treats. 

An hour’s drive took us to Pohnpei’s crown 
jewel: the ancient city of Nan Madol. Picture 
13th-century ruins rivaling the splendor and lore 
of Cambodia’s Angkor Wat or Peru’s Machu Pic- 
chu, minus the crowds. As with most of this trip, 
we were the only tourists. Kepirohi Waterfall is a 
gorgeous cascading pyramid near Nan Madol. A 
hard-to-spot sign on Circle Island road marks a 
turnoff where you pay a $3 entrance fee. 

To reach some of the 100-plus man-made islets, 
you can pay local families a few dollars per person 
to cross their land. But we opted to navigate Nan 
Madol’s shallow channels by kayak. After winding 
through dense mangroves for about 30 minutes, the 
dark, twisty jungle opened into vast, clear-blue 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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ocean. Massive shadows darted 
around our wobbling vessel 
— stingrays from a nearby sanc¬ 
tuary. 

At this point, I noticed the 
kayak inching lower into the 
sea. But we were by then an 
hour from the marine institute 
that runs the small boat rental 
business. We had no choice but to 
carry on. 

On shore we found walls of 
stacked basalt columns, an 
engineering feat still shrouded 
in mystery. We traipsed through 
megalithic ruins on foot for a few 
hours before starting our doomed 
return to civilization. The hull of 
our punctured kayak was slowly 
flooding. 

My panic grew after a number 
of near tips. My husband paddled 
gently as I clutched the phone, 
drone and fancy camera pur¬ 
chased days earlier. The water 
was calm and we’re both flne 
swimmers. But I was upset: This 
was not the plan. With the dock 
in sight, the boat’s sway became 
unmanageable. In the blink of an 
eye, we were underwater. 

Chuuk 

If Pohnpei was an exercise in 
rolling with the punches, Chuuk 
State (pronounced CHOOK) was 
a master class in relinquishing 
control. 

Another hour on the Island 


Hopper gets you to this large atoll 
known for world-class wreck 
diving. The U.S. sank more than 
50 Japanese ships here during 
WWII, and most remain pre¬ 
served in its shallow lagoon. 

None of our stops offered much 
tourist infrastructure, but Chuuk 
was the most challenging. I 
eventually learned that you have 
to show up in person and keep 
asking until you get what you 
need. When we Anally reached 
the Blue Lagoon Resort dive shop, 
the previously unavailable wreck 
trips were miraculously available 
and, it turned out, well worth our 
efforts. 

Chuuk’s underwater world 
is simply incredible. We swam 
through massive schools of 
tropical flsh to And a sunken 
Momi-class destroyer and coral- 
encrusted cargo ship. There’s 
plenty for non-divers to see too, 
like a downed Mitsubishi Zero 
plane and a 1937 coastal freight¬ 
er lying 8 feet down. We spent an 
afternoon on the private Jeep Is¬ 
land with unbelievable coral reef 
snorkeling and shark spotting. 

As we boarded the plane for 
our flnal stop in Guam, sunburnt 
and still reeling from our adven¬ 
tures, my boat-flipping hysteria 
was a distant memory. 

It was a small price to pay for 
an unplugged, truly unpredict¬ 
able journey and a much-needed 
lesson in letting go. 



Nicole Evatt/AP 


The spectacular ruins of the ancient city of Nan Madol in Pohnpei, 
Micronesia, are located about an hour drive from the city of Kolonia. 



After Hours: Japan 


By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 

Y ou don’t have to go far from the head¬ 
quarters of U.S. Forces Japan in western 
Tokyo to get a decent steak. 

Chaco’s Fussa Steakhouse is right 
across the road from Yokota Air Base’s main gate 
and has been for years under various names. 

On a recent visit, I got a seat immediately and 
ordered a soft drink, with free refllls, before 
checking out an English-language menu. 

Diners can choose cuts of steak that vary in 
price and quality. A 10.5-ounce bottom round, 
or a Salisbury steak, can be yours for 1,200 yen 
(about $11.30) while a 7-ounce cut of Wagyu top 
sirloin costs 3,180 yen (or about $30). 

Big eaters — or a party of hungry carnivores 
— can get a 40-ounce Tomahawk steak (ribeye 
with a long strip of bone attached, resembling a 
tomahawk’s handle) for 7,800 yen. 

You can order combination plates and try 
smaller amounts of different meats. I selected 
Combo A, containing top round from Japan, 
ribeye from Australia and sirloin from the U.S. In 
all, I got 300 grams, or about 10.5 ounces of meat, 
for 3800 yen ($35.76). 

I didn’t wait much longer than 10 minutes for 
my food. The pink-to-red centers of my pre-sliced 
steak immediately told me how my entree had ar¬ 
rived so quickly. The waiter spoke perfect English 
but hadn’t asked, or I’d missed the question, how 
I wanted my meat prepared. I usually waver 
between medium-rare or medium. 

What I got was rarer than I’m used to, but it 


CHACO’S FUSSA 
STEAKHOUSE 

Directions: Go straight from Yokota Air 
Base’s main gate. Chaco’s is the first build¬ 
ing on the left after crossing Route 16. Free 
customer parking. 

Hours: 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday 
through Friday; 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays. 

Cost: Prices range from $11.29 for a simple 
Salisbury steak to $60 for a 12-course meal 
with high-quality cuts of meat. 

Information: 042-530-0160; kiwa-group.co. 
jp/chacos_fussa 

— Leon Cook 


was a revelation. The quality meat and reduced 
cooking time resulted in an exceptionally tender 
and flavorful experience. 

For dessert, I ordered Chaco’s Special Parfait 
for 780 yen. It’s a two-scoop sundae of chocolate 
and strawberry ice cream, topped with a mound 
of whipped cream, slices of orange, kiwi and 
banana, chunks of Oreo cookies, fudge and straw¬ 
berry sauce. 

Chaco’s offers a premium dining with a price 
tag to match, but there are cheaper items on the 
menu for budget-conscious diners. 

cook.leon@stripes.com 
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Extra credit 

Boston College professor has gained fame for 
assigning students to ask someone out on a date 


By Lisa Bonos 

The Washington Post 

A bout 12 years ago, Boston 

College philosophy professor 
Kerry Cronin added an unortho¬ 
dox task to her syllabus: Ask 
someone out on a date, where there will be 
no alcohol or physical contact. 

Sounds far easier than a research paper, 
right? A lot more fun, too. 

But when Cronin first gave this assign¬ 
ment, she says her students talked a lot 
about asking someone out but didn’t follow 
through. (Later, she tweaked the assign¬ 
ment to give a two-week deadline.) “I 
realized at that point that the social script 
of dating was really long gone,” Cronin 
said over the phone recently. Because 
hookup culture has become so dominant 
on college campuses, Cronin says, going 
on a date has become “a weirdly counter- 
cultural thing to do.” 

Cronin still gives a version of this as¬ 
signment, which used to be mandatory but 
is now just for extra credit. On campus 
she’s become known as the “dating profes¬ 
sor,” but you don’t need to be a Boston 
College student to reap her wisdom: There 
are numerous YouTube videos of her 
preaching her relationship gospel, and 
a documentary about the campus phe¬ 
nomenon she’s created debuted in select 
theaters stateside earlier this week. 

How did going on a first date become 
“countercultural”? That may sound bonkers 
if you’re older than 22. But to many college 
students, Cronin acknowledges, meeting for 
a cup of coffee and sober conversation with 
someone you’re interested in on a Sunday 
afternoon can feel more intimate than get¬ 
ting naked with them on a Friday night. 

Cronin sees two main reasons for why 
students aren’t prioritizing dating and 
relationships in college. First, serious 
commitments can seem far off as a college 
student; the median age of first marriage 


in the United States is age 27.4 for women 
and age 29.5 for men. Second, higher 
education is expensive — in 2016, the 
average graduate finished college with 
over $37,000 in student loan debt — so 
students’ primary concern is not falling in 
love but securing a job. 

“Even students’ parents are telling them: 
‘Don’t get caught up in a relationship now; 
you need to get your career set and on 
track before you even really start thinking 
about that,”’ Cronin says. She adds that our 
“hypersexualized” culture focuses more 
on having sex than on “the 
foibles and the hard work 
and the joys and the despair 
of just casual dating.” 

Cronin’s dating project is 
an attempt to nudge young 
people to embrace those 
foibles — the nervousness 
of asking someone out and 
the rejection that can result. 

She created the assignment 
after learning that many of 
her seniors were about to 
graduate and had never 
been on a first date. 

Plus, even in the real 
world, there are no dating 
rules anymore. Plans 
are frequently broken or 
rescheduled; dating apps 
create so many options that 
people are often treated as 
if they’re disposable. The 
person who asks someone 
out doesn’t necessarily 
pick up the check anymore. 

All of which are why stu¬ 
dents are so intrigued and 
clueless about how to go 
about this assignment. 

So Cronin gives guide¬ 
lines: The student has to 
ask in person (“texting is 


the devil; stop it,” she says in one of her 
YouTube videos), and the recipient has to 
know it’s a date. And if they say they’re 
busy and to check back with them later, 
don’t. Just move on. “That’s a great skill 
to build, so that you can have a thicker 
skin,” Cronin says. She believes that the 
person who asks, pays. And the first date 
shouldn’t cost more than $10, include 
drugs or alcohol, or last longer than 90 
minutes. “Nobody’s interesting after three 
hours,” she says, which is true for daters 
of any age. 

Cronin is a philosophy 
professor. What does learn¬ 
ing how to date have to do 
with Plato and Aristotle? 

She sees conversations 
about dating as part of the 
big questions her classes 
tackle, such as: How should 
I live my life? What kinds 
of relationships help me to 
become the kind of person I 
want to be? 

If students don’t learn 
how to date while they’re 
in college, while sur¬ 
rounded by thousands 
of peers all in a similar 
stage in life, Cronin says, 
it only gets harder to build 
those skills after gradua¬ 
tion. One skill that comes 
with practicing asking 
people out and inevitably 
experiencing rejection: 
Learning that your “ego 
strength” doesn’t come 
from someone else, Cro¬ 
nin says, citing a Freudian 
term, but that’s it’s natural 
to seek that ratification 
from other people. 

Cronin has received all 
sort of pushback to her dat¬ 


ing project — from super-Catholics, from 
super-feminists and from students who’d 
rather focus on getting a job than getting a 
date. Her defense? “Not everybody is called 
to romantic relationship; not everyone is 
called to marriage,” Cronin says. “But 
everybody’s called to relationships — that 
what it means to be human.” 

And that’s what she’s trying to foster. 
She tells students: “This is mostly not 
about meeting your soul mate; it’s mostly 
about social courage and challenging 
yourself to be a little countercultural, to 
do something you know you want to do. 
And to just be okay with being a little 
awkward, a little vulnerable and asking a 
little bit of yourself” 

However, some of her students do meet 
their soul mates as a result of this assign¬ 
ment. 

For example, when Erika Pena took 
Cronin’s class in 2008, she asked one of her 
guy friends, Jared, to join her for ice cream 
not far from campus. The two of them knew 
each other through mutual friends and 
would frequently see one another at parties, 
but hadn’t spent one-on-one time together 
— until the dating assignment. It was the 
first time Pena asked a guy on a date. “It 
leapfrogged us into having an actual conver¬ 
sation that didn’t revolve around a Jager 
Bomb,” Pena recalled recently. They went 
out a few more times, but graduation was 
nearing and Pena had a job lined up in New 
York City. “At 20,1 wasn’t necessarily think¬ 
ing I’m looking for something serious.” 

But they continued dating for several 
years before getting engaged back at the 
ice cream shop where they had their first 
date. When they got married in 2014, 
Cronin attended their wedding. They now 
have a son, Adrian, who’s 15 months old. 

If it hadn’t been for the dating project, 
Pena says, that date might have never 
happened. “At graduation, we probably 
would have gone our separate ways.” 
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MIGHTY 


SUCCESS 


A more nuanced Kratos 
in ‘God of War’ is the 
change the long-running 
franchise needed 


Kratos must adapt 
to unfamiliar iands, 
unexpected threats, 
and a second chance at ' ) 
being a father in “God • 
of War.” Together with 
his son Atreus, the pair J' 
will venture into the t 
brutal Norse wilds and 
fight to fulfiil a deeply 
personal quest. 


V ideo games have spawned countless 

mavens of death, but of those many reap¬ 
ers few are as memorable as Kratos, the 
slayer of gods. Since 2005, the God of 
War series has chronicled Kratos’ journey from 
Spartan general to the scourge of Mount Olympus. 
Since its PlayStation 2 debut, the series has been 
known for its eye-smacking graphics, bloody set 
pieces and sizable campaigns. But after six m^or 
titles in seven years, culminating in the relatively 
soft sales of 2012’s “God of War: Ascension,” one 
could be forgiven for thinking that Kratos’ great¬ 
est dangers were overexposure and competition 
— the Bayonetta games challenged God of War’s 
claim to the throne of the hack-and-slash genre. 

The original “God of War” features one heck of 
a good background story. On the verge of defeat, 
Kratos, a general of Sparta, watches as a bar¬ 
barian horde threatens to overwhelm his men. 
Desperately, he calls upon Ares, the god of war in 
Greek mythology, to aid his army in exchange for 
complete servitude. Heeding his request, the god 
intervenes on behalf of the Spartans and grants 
Kratos peerless fighting abilities. Though Kratos 
is restless in the application of his talents, which 
he plies in the glory of his master. Ares tricks 
Kratos into slaughtering his own wife and child 
so as to unmoor him from all human sympathies. 
Adding to his misfortune, an oracle curses Kratos 
to be stained from head to toe in the ash of his 
family’s remains. The rest of the game relates 
Kratos’ quest for vengeance, which leads to the 
toppling of Ares and the usurpation of his role. 

The qualities that made Kratos’ story so capti¬ 
vating saddled the series as it wore on. The nov¬ 
elty of killing a god, which served as the finale of 
the first game, degraded into routine by the time 
of “God of War III” (2010). As video game critic 
Kat Bailey noted in an essay for USgamer, “God 
of War II and III rehash much of Kratos’ story 
arc, arriving at much the same conclusion as the 
original game, only in a less subtle fashion. In the 
process, Kratos becomes a cartoon, which Sony 
Santa Monica attempts to obscure by turning the 
gore up to eleven.” 

Clearly the developers realized that Kratos 
needed to change to remain a bankable star. Thus, 
at the very start of the new “God of War,” we come 
across an older, heavily bearded Kratos standing 
before a large tree. Poignantly, the first action 
the game allows us to perform is to chop it down. 


Though a narrative reason is soon given for this act 
— Kratos needs the wood to build a pyre for his newly 
deceased wife — it’s hard not to read it as a nod to the 
fact that some of the pillars in the previous games 
have been given the ax. 

On a mechanical level, the control scheme has been 
changed so that light and heavy weapon attacks are 
mapped to the controllers’ right triggers instead of its 
face buttons. Moreover, Kratos has the ability to jump 
only at specific points in the world. By way of com¬ 
pensating for this loss of mobility, he now has a shield 
that’s mapped to the top left controller. Anyone who 
has played a game in the Souls series will immediately 
sense its infiuence on the control layout (the game 
seems to pay homage to the From Software series by 
throwing an occasional giant sword-wielding, fully ar¬ 
mored knight at you to fight). The new game also drops 
the series’ heavy use of Quick Time Events, or timed 
on-screen button prompts, in an apparent concession 
to those of us who’ve grown weary of them. 

Apart from such gameplay changes, the key new 
addition to the game is the introduction of Kratos’ 
young son, Atreus, the child from his second marriage, 
who forces Kratos to evolve beyond the psycho he has 
been in previous games. Of the many different quests 
available in the game, the central one involves father 
and son traveling to the highest peak in the realm to 
scatter the ashes of the woman who was once dear to 


them both in accordance with her final wishes. 

Kratos is loath to take the boy with him on the 
journey, which he knows will be fraught with danger, 
but his hand is forced after he is visited by a Norse 
god. Up until that moment, Kratos lived in obscurity, 
hoping to bury his past by settling in a new land. It is 
only because he is wary of what the Norse god’s inter¬ 
est in him might portend for his son that he has Atreus 
accompany him. 

The father-son relationship is handled shrewdly by 
the developers. The arc of their story seems designed 
to mirror the player’s relationship to Atreus. In both 
cases, the boy is on the hook to prove himself From 
the outset, Kratos is cold to his son, who can only fire 
a few weak arrows at a time. It’s easy for the player 
not to use Atreus during the early part of the game but 
over time, as his combat skills increase, he becomes 
nearly indispensable. In a parallel fashion, his pres¬ 
ence forces Kratos to reckon with the legacy of his 
monstrous past. This allows Kratos to become a com¬ 
pelling character again. When he tells his son that his 
mother was better than a god, there is no doubt that 
Kratos has come a long way. 

Judged as a pure technical showpiece, as a demon¬ 
stration of art design or as a work of popular entertain¬ 
ment, the new “God of War” succeeds mightily. 

Platform: PlayStation 4 

Online: godofwar.playstation.com 
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The Weeknd 

My Dear Melancholy (XO Republic) 

Back before he was 
soundtracking “Fifty Shades 
of Grey,” headlining Made in 
America and dating Selena 
Gomez, The Weeknd was myste¬ 
rious, spooky and weird. Specifi¬ 
cally, with the three mixtapes 
the kinky Canadian love man 
released in 2011 that were later 
collected as “Trilogy,” he made 
darkly obsessive and always 
askew music that was massively 
influential on contemporary 
R&B. Over the years, however. 
The Weeknd’s music lost its 
subtlety as he grew unabashed in 
his courtship of the mainstream. 
“My Dear Melancholy” is of note 
because it’s a breakup album rife 
with references to his split from 
Gomez, and because wearing 
sadness on his sleeve has nudged 
him back toward making music 
that is ultimately more pleas¬ 
ing precisely because it isn’t so 
eager to please. Another good 
thing about it: Like Diplo’s recent 
refreshingly brief “California,” 
“MDM” is actually an EP, and 
at only six songs and 22 minutes, 
its self-pity doesn’t have time to 
grow cloying. 

— Dan DeLuca 



Juliana Hatfield 

Sings Olivia Newton-John 
(American Laundromat) 

With “Juliana Hatfield Sings 
Olivia Newton-John,” Hatfield 
not only showcases the sturdi¬ 
ness of Newton-John’s catalog, 
which spans country, pop and 
rock, but by amping up the edges 
serves as a reminder of the bar¬ 
riers the Aussie singer broke 
through in the ’70s. Hatfield, who 
celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of her landmark alt-rock album 
“Hey Babe” last year, doesn’t 
quite have the vocal power that 
Newton-John did in her heyday, 
but she makes it work. She turns 
the country ballad “Dancin’ 
Round and Round” into a stomp¬ 
ing bit of cowpunk. The way 
she revs up “Make a Move On 
Me” and flattens and clips the 
notes turns the funky original 
into something that could hit on 
alternative radio right now. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 
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Jason Aldean 

Rearview Town (Broken Bow) 


I t’s tempting to look at Jason Aldean’s new album, “Rear¬ 
view Town,” as a response to his harrowing experience 
at the Route 91 Harvest festival in Las Vegas. 

Aldean was performing when the shooting began and 
was trapped in his tour bus as it continued. When it was over, 
58 people had been killed by the lone gunman and more than 
700 were injured. 

While the mass shooting was a life-changing event, Aldean 
had already completed “Rearview Town.” However, its recur¬ 
ring theme of leaving pain behind and focusing on the future 
seems even more poignant now. 

The first single, “You Make It Easy,” which has already 
topped the country charts, shows how Aldean wants to stretch 
his definition of country again after consolidating on 2016’s 
“They Don’t Know.” He sounds bluesier on the slow-burning 
ballad, which feels similar to Keith Urban’s “Blue Ain’t Your 
Color.” There’s a bit of Bon Jovi in the crunching guitar riffs 
of “Gettin’ Warmed Up,” which also includes some rapping, 
something he returns to in the introduction to “Like You Were 
Mine.” And “Drowns the Whiskey,” his gorgeous duet with 
Miranda Lambert, lets Aldean show off his more sensitive 
side. 

While the bulk of “Rearview Town” sits in Aldean’s sweet 
spot of midtempo country rockers — including the driving 
“Set It Off” and “I’ll Wait for You,” with its roaring guitars and 
soaring solos — some moments shine brighter than the rest. 

“Better at Being Who I Am” is one of those surprising 
leaps forward that pushes a career to the next level, like Tim 
McGraw’s “Live Like You Were Dying” or Luke Bryan’s 
“Drink a Beer.” Aldean sounds clever and heartfelt as he de¬ 
clares, “Ain’t nothing about me worth a damn if I can’t be my 
old man’s son.” It’s a sign he’s ready to leave country formulas 
behind. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


p\ 





When Elton John announced his retirement, 
he said he wanted to go out with a bang, not a 
whimper. As if there were any doubt. 

In addition to the intense three-year fare¬ 
well tour, John also planned to leave fans with 
new looks at his work. The first of those new 
interpretations arrive in a pair of new albums 
— “Revamp,” on which pop acts such as Lady 
Gaga and Coldplay take on his catalog, and 
“Restoration,” where country greats such as 
Miranda Lambert and Chris Stapleton find 
inspiration from John and songwriting partner 
Bemie Taupin. 

Miley Cyrus, who has stepped into John’s 
platform-heeled boots to push the boundaries 
of pop culture, appears on both albums. Her 
versions of 
“Don’t Let the 
Sun Go Down 
on Me” on 
“Revamp,” and 
“The Bitch Is 
Back” on “Res¬ 
toration,” show 
the possibihties 
and challenges 
for the artists on 


both sets. When she takes risks, as she does 
at the beginning of “Don’t Let the Sun,” it is 
stunning. When she moves closer to John’s 
original, she ends up paling by comparison. 

John and Taupin have built elegant, timeless 
songs that can withstand tinkering. So when 
Q-Tip and Demi Lovato rip apart “Don’t Go 
Bre^ng My Heart” and turn it into a funk 
number, it’s a thrill. The same goes for Lee Ann 
Womack’s sly, countrified deconstruction of 
“Honky Cat,” which is a marvel of down-home 
cool. Rosanne Cash and Emmylou Harris amp 
up the gorgeous melancholy of “This Train 
Don’t Stop There Anymore,” while Dierks 
Bentley plays up the bluesiness of “Sad Songs.” 

There are great performances that don’t 
change much, including Lady Gaga’s ultra- 
dramatic take on “Your 
Song.” But given 
the choice be¬ 
tween Ed Sheer- 
an’s nice “Candle 
in the Wind” and 
the original, it’s 
clear why John’s 
version will con¬ 
tinue to bang on. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 



Rock’s not dead. Neither is Spinal Tap’s bassist 



This album answers a question 
no one was asking: Is Derek Smalls 
still alive? 

Smalls was once a bit player 
in the two-bit heavy metal band 
Spinal Tap, a group long forgot¬ 
ten except for being the subject of 
a 1984 mockumentary that ranks 
among the best movies ever. Now 
the British bassist (played by co¬ 
median Harry Shearer) is attempt¬ 
ing a comeback with his solo debut 
at age 77, and the result is so bad 
it’s funny. Actually, it’s hilarious. 

The sludgy arrangements are 
thick with every cliche known to 
metal, from the opening flute to a 
recitation and brass 


fanfare, followed by boogie beats, 
operatic female vocals, syrupy 
strings and hysterical solos. All 
that’s missing is an umlaut. 

Equally predictable is the subject 
matter, which ranges from Satan’s 
hairline (“Hell Toupee”) and MRIs 
(“MRI”) to cellphones as a pain 
in the rear (“Butt Call,” bringing 
the backside to the forefront as the 
Tap’s “Big Bottom” once did). 

An impressive supporting cast 
includes Donald Fagen, David 
Crosby, Richard Thompson, Steve 
Vai, Rick Wakeman and Dweezil 
Zappa. 

The rock ’n’ roll lifestyle has 
taken a toll on Smalls’ voice, and 
he sings like a character on “The 
Simpsons.” A couple of tunes go on 
too long, a reminder it’s a fine line 
between stupid and clever. 

Criticisms aside, there’s wit in 
nearly every couplet, and the 
album should play well with 
Smalls’ demographic — sep¬ 
tuagenarians who wear 
spandex. 

— Steven Wine 
Associated Press 


Derek Smalls 

Courtesy of Sacks & Co. 


Derek Smalls 

Smalls Change 
(Meditations Upon Ageing) 
(BMG) 
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Eternally optimistic 


Wade's ‘Heart Talk’ encourages a healthy soul diet 


By Alicia Rancilio 

Associated Press 

C leo Wade is known for not only her poetry, 
but her positive, uplifting Instagram 
mantras that have earned a following that 
includes actresses Yara Shahidi and Jes¬ 
sica Alba. 

So it’s not surprising that on a day when she’s 
running around like crazy promoting her new 
book, she doesn’t complain about being tired, but 
has another affirmation that fuels her eternally 
optimistic outlook. 

“I (recently) went on a com¬ 
plaint cleanse,” said the poet 
and activist, whose reasoning 
was simple. ‘“Your dream 
book is coming out into the 
world; it’s exactly the book you 
wanted to make. You can find 
a way to not complain about 
the logistics, work and people 
and things that come with it.’ ” 
“Heart Talk: Poetic Wisdom 
for a Better Life” isn’t a self-help book, but it con¬ 
tains plenty of verses from Wade that are aimed to 
feed the soul — she calls it a “healthy soul diet.” 
Her inspirational slant has led her to be being 
called the Oprah for millennials. The book covers 
everything from self-worth to relationships. 

“What is the opposite of self-care? Self-aban¬ 
donment. We’re also in this state of not being able 
to practice self-care in our dynamics with our 
neighbor, our partner, our boss, our colleague, the 
world,” she said. “There’s so much nourishment 
that is needed for that space, in order for us to feel 
really cared for so we can recognize how to care 
for other people.” 

Associated Press: You spend hours with fans 
at book signings. Why is it so important for you 
to give people your full attention? 

Wade: There is a desire for people to be seen 
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and heard. We can’t possibly learn how to love our 
neighbor unless we find common ground with them. 

But also we can’t understand how to listen to others 
if we don’t listen to ourselves. Whenever young 
people email me about heartbreak, I tell them, 
this is the most divine point in which to listen to 
yourself because there’s such an education as far 
as your learning, your needs and desires. 

You must find wherever you go people want 
deep conversation and encouragement. 

I’m definitely the person that if I am in a 
space. I’m looking for the macro-connection and 
if I feel like I can’t take that on, I just stay home. For 
me, I definitely have that boundary of if I don’t feel 
like I could really be in that space, hear about 
your life, show up for you, and offer the best 
of me to you, then I know that’s a day that I 
need to stay home. 

Where does your outlook on the world 
come from? 

I definitely think a lot of it comes from 
growing up in a place like New Orleans, 
because it’s a deeply expressive culture. 

Also, my dad is an artist; my mom is a 
chef Having these people with such clear 
manifestations of what they like to do 
with their time, it definitely fueled me to 
understand that there is a very individu¬ 
alized thing you can do in the world. 

Social media has really helped 
you spread your message, but do 
you find it can be toxic sometimes? 

It can either be used as a tool or a 
weapon. I always encourage people to 
really monitor their media diets. I don’t 
think food is the only thing we digest. We 
also ingest information, and if you’re finding 
that your media feels really divisive or if , . . . ^ . , „ „ . ... . 

it’s making you judge or covet in a way that ^er book “Heart Talk: Poetic Wisdom for a Better Life,” Cleo Wade 

doesn’t make you feel good, then it’s time to creative inspiration through poetry, mantras and affirmations, 

maybe switch up your media. Victoria Will, Invision/AP 


‘Natural Causes’ explores unhealthy obsession with wellness 


By Mary Ann Gwinn 
Newsday 

arbara Ehrenreich 
wants you to know that 
you are going to die. 

Get used to it, and get 
beyond it. 

That’s the central message of 
Ehrenreich’s new book, “Natural 
Causes: An Epidemic of Well¬ 
ness, the Certainty of Dying, 
and Killing Ourselves to Live 
Longer.” Ehrenreich, an investi¬ 
gative journalist, memoirist and 
author of 23 books (including 
“Nickel and Dimed”), mounts an 
intellectual assault on America’s 
obsession with youth, anti-aging 
and the denial of death. It’s short 
(209 pages of text), more a col¬ 
lection of linked essays than a 
complete work of reportage. It’s 
a form that creates some prob¬ 
lems, though it doesn’t obscure 
the final and most pertinent 
message. 

Ehrenreich has an unusual 
combination of tools at her dis¬ 
posal — she’s a polemicist who is 
also a scholar and scientist (she 
has a Ph.D. in cellular immunol¬ 
ogy). The polemicist dominates 
the early chapters, in which 
she lacerates the contemporary 
obsession with aging well and 
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putting off death indefinitely. 

Targets include unnecessary 
medical tests, notably annual 
physical exams. The fitness 
craze is an easy mark — though 
she herself is a gym rat, Ehren¬ 
reich looks askance at workouts 
that suck hours of valuable time 
out of a person’s day and, longev¬ 
ity wise, have a low cost-benefit 
ratio. Ever alert to issues of class 
in America, Ehrenreich writes 
that “working out is another 
form of conspicuous consump¬ 
tion: Affluent people do it and. 


especially if muscular exer¬ 
tion is already part of their job, 
lower-class people tend to avoid 
it.” Another longevity-based 
regime, “wellness” and its sub¬ 
set, “mindfulness,” have little 
scientific basis and have become 
profit centers for predatory 
corporations. 

Each of these early chapters 
could be a book, and in the 
name, perhaps, of moving things 
along, sometimes Ehrenreich 
attempts a rhetorical knockout 
punch. She writes of the war 
on smoking: “As more affluent 
people gave up the habit, the 
war on smoking — which was 
always presented as an entirely 
benevolent effort — began to 
look like a war on the working 
class.” 

How can eliminating lung 
cancer be bad for the working 
class? Ehrenreich targets exor¬ 
bitant cigarette taxes and the 
decline of working-class smok¬ 
ing places (break rooms, ciga¬ 
rette-friendly bars) as evidence. 
Certainly these anti-smoking 
strategies have outsized impacts 
on poor people, but lung cancer 
is lung cancer, no matter how 
much or little money you’re 
making. These verbal left hooks 
distract from more astute obser¬ 


vations, such as the likely rea¬ 
sons for working-class smoking: 
for the economically struggling, 
surviving in our winner-take-all 
social system is a prescription 
for 24-hour stress. 

But Ehrenreich is an inspired 
science writer, and in the latter 
part of the book she deflates the 
concept that humans can ever 
control their biology and their 
fate. 

Her Exhibit A is the macro¬ 
phage. It’s a cellular entity once 
thought of as one of the body’s 
happy warriors, dedicated to 
cleaning up diseased or broken 
cells. In recent years macro¬ 
phages have been exposed as 
biological double agents for their 
role in cancer and devastating 
autoimmune diseases. 

These cellular activists have 
a disturbing tendency to go 
their own way. They were once 
thought to mass at tumor sites 
for an assault on the tumor’s 
growth, but scientists have 
discovered that instead, they 
encourage the cancer cells “to 
continue on their reproductive 
rampage.” Macrophages have 
been implicated in inflammatory 
diseases such as atherosclerosis, 
arthritis, Alzheimer’s disease, 
diabetes and osteoporosis. 


Macrophages upend the prem¬ 
ise that the body is a “smooth¬ 
running machine in which each 
part obediently performs its 
tasks for the common good,” 
Ehrenreich writes. “It is at best 
a confederation of parts — cells, 
tissues, even thought patterns 
— that may seek to advance 
their own agendas, whether or 
not they are destructive of the 
whole.” 

And here is her most salient 
point. Cells and viruses and 
subatomic particles don’t have 
“consciousness, desires or per¬ 
sonalities. What they possess is 
agency, or the ability to initiate 
an action.” The natural world is 
not dead, but “swarming with 
activity, sometimes perhaps 
even... intentionality.” 

Ehrenreich’s complex expla¬ 
nation boils down to a simple 
prescription, though the medi¬ 
cine might be hard to take: “You 
can think of death bitterly and 
with resignation... and take 
every possible measure to post¬ 
pone it,” she writes. “Or, more 
realistically, you can think of life 
as an interruption of an eternity 
of personal nonexistence, and 
see it as a brief opportunity to 
observe and interact with the 
living, ever-surprising world 
around us.” 
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After a head injury, a woman ^\my Schumer, right) experiences elevated self-esteem in the comedy 
“I Feel Pretty,” co-starring Aidy Bryant, left, and Busy Philipps. 

Misses the mark 


‘I Feel Pretty' bold but superficial take on self-love 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

T he Amy Schumer vehicle “I Feel Pretty” 
tackles a very real epidemic — the crisis 
of confidence. Low self-esteem is part of 
the human condition for people of any 
age, gender or race, but it’s particularly virulent 
and destructive in the young female population, 
resulting in eating disorders, impostor syndrome, 
plastic surgery, billions of dollars spent on beauty 
products, diets, shapewear and generally a seri¬ 
ous failure to thrive. 

Writing/directing duo Abby Kohn and Marc 
Silverstein take on this issue in a high-concept 
comedy with the notion that it’s all in your head. 
“Change your mind, change your life,” chants 
a SoulCycle instructor, Luna (Angela M. Davis, 
a real-life celeb instructor whose motivational 
speeches have inspired Beyonce and Oprah on 
the bike). What if we all just woke up one day and 
decided to be confident? 

Renee (Schumer) is crippled by low self-es¬ 
teem. She’s obsessed with beauty — and her own 
perceived lack of it. When she takes a tumble 
from her SoulCycle bike, the head injury makes 
her think she’s hot stuff She scores her dream 
job and gets the guy, thanks to a simple attitude 
adjustment. It’s a powerful depiction of just what 
that kind of mentality shift can do. The way 
Renee loves herself makes people love her in 
kind. 

But despite this inherently positive message, 

“I Feel Pretty” bungles the execution. Schumer 
might not be a supermodel, but she still benefits 
from being an average-size blonde white woman, 
and therefore isn’t quite the right performer 
for the role. The way the modelesque women 
who populate the beauty company Lily LeClair 
recoil in horror from Renee is implausible at best 
(though Michelle Williams is inspired in her very 
specific fashionista performance choices). Her 
self-love is believable, but the way some people 
react to that doesn’t ring true. 

In addition to the inherent premise issues, “I 
Feel Pretty” falters from some serious structural 


instability, too. Renee is required to undergo a 
few drastic personality changes along the way, 
but in an undercooked subplot with her friends, 
played by Busy Philipps and Aidy Bryant, it’s as 
if she has multiple personality disorder. Serious 
story connective tissue is also missing from her 
rock-bottom moment, downward spiraling after 
realizing she’s back to her normal self, only to 
bounce back after hearing that a gorgeous fellow 
SoulCycler (Emily Rat^kowski) was dumped 
once. Her rapid turnaround is enough to incur 
some serious whiplash. 

“I Feel Pretty” does succeed in its charming 
romance. Standup comedian Rory Scovel makes 
his leading man debut, and he’s the breakout of 
the movie. His Ethan is also insecure, and what 
draws him to Renee is her sheer confidence. You 
watch him fall in love with her as she competes 
in a Coney Island bikini contest in one of the fun¬ 
niest sequences of the film, thanks to Schumer’s 
unabashed dance moves and Scovel’s nervous 
reactions. “Can I be you when I grow up?” he asks 
in awe. The romance is a bright spot that feels 
real in an otherwise muddled film. 

“I Feel Pretty” is imperfect, but it can spark 
important conversations about confidence and 
the way we feel about ourselves. But it shies away 
from the heart of the matter. Renee works at a 
beauty company, but we never stop to examine 
the industry’s practices of keeping women feeling 
bad so they continue spending money trying to 
feel pretty. 

Her radical self-acceptance is downright 
revolutionary, because the advertising industry 
runs on self-loathing. And yet, her redemption arc 
isn’t to reject this system, but double down on it. 

It might now come packaged with an empowering 
speech, but it remains a vicious cycle of capitalist 
consumption based on feeling inadequate. The 
film wants to encourage us to find our beauty 
within, while turning a blind eye to those exter¬ 
nal, industrial forces that profit from our insecu¬ 
rity. “I Feel Pretty” boldly takes on our crisis of 
confidence, but it sacrifices all of its radical po¬ 
tential to tie everything up in a nice, pretty bow. 

“I Feel Pretty” is rated PG-13 for sexual content, some par¬ 
tial nudity and language. Running time: 110 minutes. 


Super Troopers sequel 
caters to die-hard fans 


By John DeFore 

The Hollywood Reporter 

S ixteen years is a long time 
to wait for a sequel you’re 
not sure you wanted in 
the first place. But in the 
years since Jay Chandrasekhar’s 
“Super Troopers” reaped sur¬ 
prising profits at the box office, 
the prankster-policemen comedy 
has remained popular on small 
screens, presumably with its 
most avid repeat viewers smok¬ 
ing things that prevented them 
from remembering its gags from 
one viewing to the next. Arriving 
in theaters on (wait for it) 4/20, 
“Super Troopers 2” is roughly 
what those fans are waiting for: 
a loose, goofy string of antics 
featuring the Broken Lizard 
comic troupe and a surprisingly 
still-game Brian Cox. Though 
less funny than the first, it will 
play well to those who are in the 
mood. 

Not long ago, our chucklehead 
gang of Vermont state troopers 
lost their jobs (blame Fred Sav¬ 
age) and started working on a 
construction crew. But when his¬ 
torians discover that Vermont’s 
northern border has been drawn 
incorrectly, and that a swath of 
Quebec is actually American 
soil, Vermont’s governor (Lynda 
Carter) needs some unconven¬ 
tional cops to patrol the in-fiux 
territory. (Just go with us here.) 
She sets the five patrolmen and 
their long-suffering chief (Cox) 
up in a log-cabin HQ and asks 
them to keep the peace until 
the Canada-US switchover is 
complete. 

Turns out, Canadians aren’t 
as easygoing as they’re reputed 
to be. Though the nearest town’s 
mayor, Guy Le Franc (Rob 
Lowe), extends a friendly hand, 
the French-speaking locals 
have no interest in becoming 
Americans; insults fiy freely, as 
do fists. The antagonism is most 
extreme with a trio of Mounties 
(Tyler Labine, Will Sasso and 
Hayes MacArthur), who are in 
no hurry to let go of their jobs. 

A prank war starts between the 
two groups of lawmen, which 
will eventually lead to the Yanks 
impersonating Mounties, trying 
to give them a bad reputation by 


pulling the same dumb stunts 
that got them laughs back in the 
first film. 

As in the first film, there’s a 
smuggling operation for the boys 
to bust: guns, knockoff iPhones 
and bags upon bags of pills. Each 
of the cops tries a different drug 
when they discover the stash, 
and Chandrasekhar’s Thorny 
winds up addicted to a women’s 
libido booster called Flova 
Scotia. Meanwhile, Rabbit (still 
being hazed as the team’s rookie, 
all these years later) is trying to 
woo a cultural attache (Emman- 
uelle Chriqui) who’s seemingly 
the only sane person onscreen. 

Chriqui may have been born in 
Quebec, but she’s as enthusiastic 
as her co-stars in yukking-up 
the French-Canadian accent. 

The movie employs all the usual 
Canuck stereotypes and then in¬ 
vents some new ones — stretch¬ 
ing Canada’s laws regarding sex 
workers to imagine a scenario in 
which a town’s mayor might run 
a fully legal bordello catering 
to both men and women. (This 
scenario gives Lowe a chance to 
punch around an actor’s pros¬ 
thetic penis as if it were a cute 
little boxing speed bag.) 

Individual personalities in the 
Broken Lizard troupe aren’t as 
memorably distinct as those in, 
say. Kids in the Hall or Monty 
Python. Though they have an af¬ 
fable doofus chemistry together, 
no one really stands out. The 
by-design exception is Kevin 
Heffernan, whose character 
Farva is an overweight boor 
nobody can stand. It’s hard to say 
why the troopers would allow 
Farva to stick around for nigh on 
two decades, but for the film, he’s 
an asset. 

Overall, the sequel has less ab¬ 
surdist spark than the original; 
when Cox’s Captain O’Hagan de¬ 
clares that this time his cops will 
do everything by the book, he 
might have been speaking to the 
filmmakers as well. Still, when 
streaming on video in a room full 
of smoke, “Super Troopers 2” 
should suffice. 

“Super Troopers 2” Is rated R for crude 
sexual content and language through¬ 
out, drug material and some graphic 
nudity. Running time; 100 minutes. 



Fox Searchlight Pictures 


After an international border dispute arises between the U.S. 
and Canada, five wacky state troopers set up a new highway 
patrol station in the disputed area of Canada in “Super Troopers 
2,” starring Kevin Heffernan, from left, Steve Lemme and Jay 
Chandrasekhar. 
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NEW HEIGHTS 

Making the transition from climbing inside to out 



By Eli Francovich 

The Spokesman-Review 
(Spokane, Wash.) 

I t was a spring day when 
Bailey Shepherd stumbled 
upon a horrifying scene. 

She was rock climbing 
with her father in Post Falls, 
Idaho, when she noticed a young 
woman climbing next to her. The 
woman was about 3 feet above 
her last bolt. She’d just realized 
she’d run out of quick draws, the 
devices which connect a lead 
climber to their rope. 

The woman was freaking out. 
“So if she’s going to take a fall, 
she’s not going to die, but it’s not 
going to be super fun,” Shepherd 
recalled. 

The woman yelled 
to her belayer, 
asking what to do. 

Up until this point. 

Shepherd was fol¬ 
lowing standard 
climbing protocol. 

Namely, don’t man¬ 
age others’ climbing 
experiences. 

What the belayer 
said next changed 
all that. 

“Her belayer is 
like, ‘Oh well, why 
don’t you untie from 
the rope, feed it 
through the bolt and 
retie?’ ” she said. 

“I was like, ‘Do not 
untie your knot.’ 

“It was her first lead ever. 

They were gym climbers. They 
had no freaking clue what they 
were doing.” 

Luckily, the day ended safely 
for all involved. Shepherd gave 
the climber some of her gear and 
the couple made it down safely. 

But stories like that aren’t un¬ 
common, and they don’t always 
end well. With the rock season 
starting in Spokane, Wash., 
climbers will start heading to the 
local crags. Many for the first 
time. 

With 47 new rock climbing 
gyms opened in the US. in 2017, 
the vast majority of new climbers 
learned inside a gym. This is not 
how it used to be. For decades, 
climbing was a fringe sport. 

For the few who did partake, 
climbing was something you did 
outside, usually under the protec¬ 
tive eye of a more experienced 
mentor. 

That’s no longer the case. In 
fact, 2017 was the biggest growth 
year in at least four years, ac¬ 
cording to the Climbing Busi¬ 
ness Journal. And this is for an 
industry that routinely averages 
6 percent growth. 

It’s no different in Spokane. In 
addition to Spokane’s longtime 
gym, a new bouldering gym 
opened last year. A third gym 
was slated to open, although the 
project is on hold for now. 

With many climbing options 
within an hour or less of down¬ 
town Spokane, many of those 
new climbers will likely get out¬ 
side for the first time this spring. 
“Climbing is starting to 


become this common practice,” 
said Shepherd, a board member 
of the Bower Climbing Coali¬ 
tion, a nonprofit dedicated to 
improving Spokane’s climbing 
areas. “It’s the cool fad thing to 
do. I feel like the idea of it being 
dangerous is being downplayed 
these days. Because in the gym, 
it’s not.” 

Climbing outside is a different 
story. 

“No, this is a really danger¬ 
ous sport,” she said. “I feel like a 
lot of people take it lightly these 
days. I mean, I take it too lightly 
sometimes.” 

Making that transition, from 
indoor climbing to outdoor 
climbing, can be an incredibly 
rewarding experi¬ 
ence. But it has to be 
taken seriously. 

“You need to be 
a little more cogni¬ 
zant,” said Adam 
Volwiler, a longtime 
climber and BCC 
founder. “Not all the 
holds are good. Not 
all the anchors are 
good. You need to 
take responsibility 
for that.” 

The No. 1 mistake 
he sees new climb¬ 
ers making when 
climbing outside is 
not building safe 
anchors. 

“I see bad anchors 
all the time,” he said. 

Volwiler recommends buy¬ 
ing a book on climbing anchors 
and reading it. Ideally, he said, 
every new climber would have 
a mentor. But with so many new 
climbers, experienced and will¬ 
ing mentors can be hard, if not 
impossible, to find. 

If that’s the case, then read 
up. Take your life (literally) into 
your own hands and learn how to 
be safe, he said. 

“Spend time understanding 
what’s keeping you safe,” he said. 
“A lot of accidents out there are 
pretty damn avoidable.” 

Learning shouldn’t ever stop. 
Continue to learn, from books 
and other people, he said. 

Another simple precaution to 
take when transitioning from 
the gym to the crag? Be humble 
and respectful. Both to other 
climbers, but also to the area. If 
you’re a 5.11 climber — a rating 
designating an advanced climber 
adept in steep and difficult routes 
— in the gym, don’t hit the rocks 
and jump on a 5.11 your first 
time out, Volwiler said. Climb 
below your capacity, especially 
at first. 

“When you do that,” he said, 

“it gives you the ability to get 
yourself out of (a bad situation).” 

As mentioned before, take 
it seriously. Lowering people 
quickly, not paying attention 
while you’re belaying or other¬ 
wise messing around likely won’t 
get you killed in a gym. It could 
outside. 

“It’s not a joke,” he said. “It’s 
not funny. Yes, it’s a fun activity, 
but there is no room for error.” 


You need to 
be a little more 
cognizant. Not 
all the holds 
are good. Not 
all the anchors 
are good. You 
need to take 
responsibility 
for that. ^ 

Adam Volwiler 

longtime climber and 
BCC founder, on making 
the transition from indoor 
to outdoor climbing 


Climbers flock to Vantage to scale one of Washington’s great crags. 
While indoor and outdoor climbing utilize many of the same skills and 
have the same gear requirements, it is important to know how to adapt 
to the ever-changing natural conditions that outdoor climbing presents. 

Eli Franccwich/The Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) 
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Amy Coulter, right, and her husband Mark play with their children at the Place Heritage Park in Salt Lake City. 
After Utah legalized so-called free-range parenting, groups in other states are pushing for similar steps. 


Free-range parenting focus 

Utah law has others reconsidering child welfare approach 


By Lindsay Whitehurst 

Associated Press 

A fter Utah passed the 

country’s first law legal¬ 
izing so-called free-range 
parenting, groups in states 
from New York to Texas are push¬ 
ing for similar steps to bolster the 
idea that supporters say is an an¬ 
tidote for anxiety-plagued parents 
and overscheduled kids. 

Free-range parenting is the con¬ 
cept that giving kids the freedom 
to do things alone — like explore a 
playground or ride a bike to school 
— makes them healthier, happier 
and more resilient. 

It surfaced nearly a decade ago, 
when Lenore Skenazy touched off a 
firestorm with a column about let¬ 
ting her then-9-year-old son 
ride the New York City sub¬ 
way alone. Since then, she’s 
become a vocal advocate for 
free-range parenting. 

Critics say letting kids 
strike out on their own can 
expose them to serious 
dangers, from criminals 
to cars. Parents have been 
investigated by child-wel¬ 
fare authorities in several 
high-profile cases, including 
a Maryland couple who al¬ 
lowed their 10- and 6-year- 
old children to walk home alone 
from a park in 2015. 

But lawmakers and policy groups 
in several states say the protective 
pendulum has swung too far, and it’s 
time to send a message that parents 
who raise their children in a healthy 
environment can grant them more 
freedom. 

Utah’s new law specifies that it 
isn’t neglectful to let well-cared-for 
children travel to school, explore a 
playground or stay in the car alone 
if they’re mature enough. 

Free-range parenting differs 
from the concept of latchkey kids, or 
those who take care of themselves 
after school, in that it generally em¬ 
phasizes getting kids outside in the 
neighborhood as a way to develop 
independence, Boston-based clini¬ 
cal psychologist Bobbi Wegner said. 

Fears about letting kids make 
their own way date at least in part 


to cases like Etan Patz, who was 
among the first missing children 
pictured on milk cartons after 
disappearing while he walked to his 
New York City bus stop in 1979. 

Meanwhile, as education has 
become more essential in the 
workforce, parents are increasingly 
eager to give their kids a leg up with 
lessons in everything from coding 
to cello. 

“We sign our kids up for all 
these activities — tutoring, differ¬ 
ent things — to create this perfect 
resume from a very young age, but 
it’s really at a detriment to the kid’s 
mental health,” Wegner said. 

While giving kids independence 
with parent oversight helps, it’s 
hard for adults to escape pressure to 
hover, she said. 


“Parents need permission to do 
this,” Wegner said. A self-avowed 
free-range parent, she said a police 
officer once knocked on her door 
and threatened to call child services 
after seeing her then-3 Vi-year- 
old son standing at the end of the 
driveway talking to neighborhood 
kids. She’d like to see Massachusetts 
follow Utah’s lead. 

In New York, Democratic state 
Assemblyman Phil Steck said he’s 
gearing up to introduce a similar 
proposal. 

“When I was a child, you let your 
dogs and your children out after 
breakfast and... they had to be 
home for dinner,” he said. “I felt I 
gained a lot more from just play¬ 
ing on the street than my children 
did from being in organized sports 
activities.” 

It’s an idea that cuts across the 
ideological spectrum. Brandon 


Logan with the conservative Texas 
Public Policy Foundation is working 
with lawmakers for a bill next year. 

“We expect adults to be indepen¬ 
dent, and we expect parents to raise 
their children to be independent, 
and you can’t do that whenever 
children are being micromanaged,” 
Logan said. 

A conservative group is also 
pushing for a bill in Idaho, and an 
Arkansas lawmaker whose effort 
failed plans to bring it back again. 

They’re all taking a close look 
at Utah’s law. It doesn’t specify 
how old kids should be to do things 
alone, which lawmakers say will 
allow authorities to weigh each case 
separately. 

Discretion like that is important, 
said Stephen Hinshaw, a University 
of California, Berkeley, psy¬ 
chology professor. Not every 
child is ready to ride their 
bike alongside busy roads, 
and participating in things 
like music lessons can teach 
them important skills. 

“Parents have to be smart 
about what is helping foster 
self-reliance and what is 
putting kids in a dangerous 
spot,” he said. 

Amy Coulter, a stay-at- 
home Utah mom of four 
girls and a boy, said she 
doesn’t call herself a free-range 
parent. But she does avoid interven¬ 
ing with teachers on her older kids’ 
grades and encourages her kids use 
their own money to buy things at 
the grocery store. 

“I want them to know that they’re 
capable,” she said of her children, 
who range in age from 5 to 14. 

Recent Utah transplant Krista 
Whipple said she’s liked the concept 
of free-range parenting for years, 
but it was tough to practice it in her 
old Los Angeles neighborhood when 
most kids stayed behind fences. 

“I didn’t want to raise my kids 
all cooped up, but it always made 
me think twice,” said Whipple, who 
has two boys and a girl who are 6, 

4 and 3. 

“Kids are not in constant danger, 
and it’s OK to let them outside, and 
it’s OK... to let them get lost,” she 
said. “They’ll find their way home.” 


Lawmakers and policy groups 
in several states say the 
protective pendulum has swung 
too far, and it’s time to send a 
message that parents who 
raise their children in a healthy 
environment can grant them 
more freedom. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 


Season of change 
for military kids 
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^hen we were leaving Guam, Devon iso¬ 
lated himself from his friends as they 
were isolating him. We dealt with it by 
spending more time with one friend 
and her family that didn’t isolate him and we all became 
fast friends. Unfortunately she is PCSing in a few months 
and her mother is telling us that she is now being isolated 
by her friends,” says Navy spouse Jay of his son, age 10. 

“My son decided not to play baseball this spring, his 
sophomore year,” says Army wife Kimberly. “We’re mov¬ 
ing to Rhode Island, and here in Alaska the season is just 
starting; snow is still covering the fields. He didn’t want 
to train on a team when he wouldn’t get to be there for 
part of the season. He felt he’d be letting the team down.” 

Marine child Gabby, age 9, describes her most stressful 
move as leaving Okinawa, Japan, in fourth grade, “be¬ 
cause we had an entire life there with friends away from 
all family,” and, “it was one of the longest duty stations 
I’ve been alive for.” 

“While I was excited to start middle school in Virginia, 
I quickly figured out that these kids had gone to school 
with each other since kindergarten,” recalls Navy depen¬ 
dent Adrienne D., now age 20. “This was a new concept 
that these kids have known each other their whole lives. I 
found it very difficult to find friends within the first year 
of moving.” 

“It was stressful just knowing everything was happen¬ 
ing at once. Moving away from my comfortable place and 
having to start fresh. Knowing that the friends I do make 
will only be for a short time,” says Navy child Aliyah, age 


Adrienne G., Navy spouse, explains how her two boys 
react differently to change: “I have an extrovert who 
wants to spend more time with friends and an introvert 
who wants to pull away. To meet the needs of both kids, 
we’re staying in one state. The Navy can survive without 
us for a while.” 

According to the Department of Defense, there are 1.7 
million American force-dependent children across the 
globe, about 80 percent of which attend public schools. 
Since more than half of all military moves take place at 
the end of the school year, there are roughly a million 
military kids currently facing an impending move. That 
makes April, the Month of the Military Child, pretty 
stressful. 

According to the authors of a new book available June 
1, “Seasons of My Military Student: Practical Ideas for 
Parents and Teachers,” parents and educators should use 
a team approach to help military kids through transitions. 
Authors Amanda Trimillos, Air Force spouse, teacher, 
and mother of four, and Stacy Allsbrook-Huisman, Air 
Force spouse, military advocate, and mother of two, ad¬ 
vise parents to build an “army of awareness.” Together, 
parents, teachers, administrators and counselors can 
guide the child through the “seasons of transition.” 

The team should watch for signs of struggle, which 
include isolation, low grades, eating alone at lunch and 
lack of involvement. Trimillos and Allsbrook-Huisman 
recommend that parents listen. “Let them lead the con¬ 
versation, especially tweens and teens. Ask open-ended 
questions. Kids are watching the way we handle moves, 
so remember not to project your feelings onto them,” says 
Allsbrook-Huisman. 

Through networking, communication and more spe¬ 
cific tools described in the book — such as creating an 
“Education Binder” that follows your child to each school 
— the authors say military children can thrive. 

Social media can be an effective tool in easing transi¬ 
tion stress, according to Trimillos, whose daughter still 
plays Barbies with her best friend from three stations 
ago via FaceTime. “She sets her screen inside her Barbie 
house while her friend does the same in Oklahoma.” 

“Military kids have tried and failed, tried and suc¬ 
ceeded. ... and live to tell about it,” Allsbrook-Huisman 
says, acknowledging that military children are more 
experienced than civilian peers. “It’s the gift of perspec¬ 
tive, something only military kids have.” 


Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 
1 Sound of a dud 
5 Personnel overhaul 
12 End of the block? 

15 Pitcher’s feat, slangily 

19 Peace activist Wiesel 

20 Rear seating 

compartment in old 
automobiles 

21 Replaced someone on 

23 Wagers for a gym 
exercise? 

25 Big name in luxury 

S.U.V.s 

26 Successfully 

persuades 

27 At the most 

28 Sub 

30 Opposite of stiff 

31 Figures on slots 
33 Bad thing to see 

under a truck’s 
hood? 

35 Small breather? 

38 Customer-service 
worker 

40 “Man and Superman” 

playwright 

41 Anxious feeling 

42 Wastebasket or folder, 

maybe 

43 Avoided trans fats 

and refined sugars, 

47 Part of NASA; Abbr. 

48 Unrecruited athlete’s 

bottleful? 


52 _al-Hussetn 

(Jordanian royal) 

53 Private eye 

55 Word after flight or 

credit 

56 “Zounds!” 

57 _dish 

58 It’s not in the bag 

61 Intake in many an 

eating contest 

62 Makes drunk 

63 Certain note passer, 

for short 

64 Timely entrance? 

69 Kitty 

70 “Here’s the thing .. 

72 Lawn coating 

73 Grueling workplace, 

so to speak 

75 Man first mentioned 

in Exodus 2 

76 Something removed 

ataXS.A. 
checkpoint 
78 Purple smoothie 
flavorer 

80 German “you” 

81 Caught in_ 

82 Understudy’s 

delivery? 

85 Nonsense singing 
88 Closet rackful 

90 Suffer from a lockup 

91 Zeros 

93 “Fight, fight, fight for 

Maryland!” singer, 
familiarly 

94 Duke of_ 

character in “The 
Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” 

96 Reaches by plane 

97 Scam alert? 


101 Paragons 

103 Hoppy brew 

104 Info provider 

105 Optimist’s credo 

106 What an A.E class 
likely isn’t 

110 Throws at 
112Fight clubs? 

115 Serving to quell 
violent protests 

116 Free, as a seat 
117Web links, briefly 

118 Trickle 

119 Certain baseball 
positions: Abbr. 

120 Lunchtime errands, 
e.g. 

121 _Classic (cable 

channel) 

DOWN 

1 Juices (up) 

2 Something a chimney 

sweep sweeps 

3 Permeate 

4 Gossips 

5 Pennzoil competitor 

6 Low-cost lodging 

7 Playwright Chekhov 

8 Bags that might have 

drawstrings 

9 Startled squeals 

10 Neighbor of Oman, 

for short 

11 Press, as a button 

12 Vertical, to a sailor 

13 Saying “Eww!,” say 

14 Make hard to read 

15 Org. that’s nearly one- 

fourth Canadian 


16 Speak before 

Parliament, e.g. 

17 Comaneci of Olympics 

fame 

18 Time in Tokyo when 

it’s midnight in New 
York 

22_salad 

24 App customers 
29 10/ 

32 Scene 

33 Founder of 

Philadelphia 

34 Strong strings 

35 Sister 

36 Man_mission 

37 Soundtrack for a 

brawl? 

39 Proceed well enough 

42 Story featuring 

divine intervention 

43 _premium 

44 Compositions often 

chosen for encores? 

45 Seuss title character 

46 Sad, in San Juan 

49 Department 

50 Small dam 

51 Smoking or stress 
54 Forfeits 

57 Hits with snowballs 

58 Nonexpert 

59 Portrayer of Mr. 

Chips 

60 Ball support 

61 Something “shaken” 

in a trick 

62 The Ravens, on 

scoreboards 

65 Take too much of, 

66 Call for 


67 “To repeat...” 

68 Self-absorbed 

71 Hope that one may 
74 Doesn’t go on at the 
right time 

76 Exit 

77 Gives birth to 

78 “Eso Beso” singer 

79 Doctor treating 

patients 
82 G.L reply 


83 Any of the Galapagos 

84 Singer known for her 

85-Across 

86 Skill 

87 Chinese menu name 
89 More hkely to 

escalate 

92 Member of a 

four-time Stanley 
Cup-winning team in 
the 1980s 


94 Emcee’s item 

95 Spring river breakup 

96 Certain Summer 

Olympian 

97 Gyro holders 

98 Barely ahead, 

scorewise 

99 Interior decorator’s 

100 Brisk paces 


102 Gracias : Spanish :: 

_: German 

105 Avid about 

107 Some Nikons, for 
short 

108 Go, “Ow, ow, OW!” 

109 Professional grp. 
lllApt rhyme of “nip” 

113 Card-game cry 

114 Some doorways 


GUNSTON STREET 



NO. MV *LIKES" ARE 
PITIFUL. I DEMAND 
FINAL APPROVAL. 


PRIVACV 

ISSUES? 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 



Starsk^Stripes. 15 years IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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1 am worried about my children’s future’ 


Theron is not leaving the US due 
to racism, but she is concerned 


By Ryan Pearson 
Associated Press 

C harlize Theron isn’t 
leaving the United 
States over racism 
concerns. But the 
white South Africa-bom ac¬ 
tress, who has adopted a black 
daughter and son, says: “I am 
constantly concerned about 
the safety of my kids. I don’t 
know a parent who’s not.” 

Theron was quoted in an 
Elle magazine interview 
published last week saying 
that she wouldn’t travel to 
parts of the United States 
with her family due to wor¬ 
ries over racism, and that she 
had thought about leaving the 
country to keep her children 
safe. 

The 42-year-old actress 
and producer said in in¬ 
terview Tuesday with The 
Associated Press that her 
comments were “taken to the 
extreme” in media reports. 

“I was trying to share an 
honest moment of what my 
thought process sometimes 
is. And it was taken to the 
extreme of a statement that 
is not how I feel at all,” she 
said. “I have two beautiful 
children who are my priori¬ 
ties. ... We are living in a time 
where we have to start vocal¬ 
izing and talking honestly 
about things that are going 
on. ... And we also have a 


Charlize Theron attended the Los Angeles premiere 
of her latest movie, “Tully,” on Wednesday. 

Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 



right to vent about that stuff 
I’m not leaving the country. 
But I can share with people 
that I’ve thought about that. 
You know? Yeah — and that 
I am worried about my chil¬ 
dren’s future. I think we all 
are as parents.” 

Theron spoke while pro¬ 
moting her motherhood-fo¬ 
cused movie, “Tully,” due in 
theaters on May 4. Directed 
by Jason Reitman, it features 
Theron as an overwhelmed 
mother of three who forms 
a bond with a young nanny, 
played by Mackenzie Davis. 

The South African star 
also reflected on the death of 
Winnie Madikizela-Mandela, 
who died earlier this month 
at 81. The former wife of Nel¬ 
son Mandela was considered 
by some in South Africa to be 
the mother of the nation as she 
fought for the rights of blacks 
suffering under white-rule 
apartheid as her husband was 
in prison. But she was accused 
of using violence against her 
opponents. Theron never met 
Madikizela-Mandela. 

“Well, her story is very 
conflicted. It’s a very con¬ 
flicted story. She’s not — like 
all of us, she’s not a perfect 
person,” she said. “I think 
that you have to kind of like 
look at a person’s whole life. 
And her life is a very con¬ 
flicted one.” 


Network orders another season 
of ‘MacGyver,’ plus 10 other shows 



“Blue Bloods,” “MacGyver” and 
“Bull” were among the veteran 
CBS prime-time series renewed 
for the 2018-2019 season, the net¬ 
work announced Wednesday. 

Other dramas picked up include 
“Hawaii Five-0,” “NCIS: New Or¬ 
leans,” “NCIS: Los Angeles” and 
“Madam Secretary.” “Survivor,” 
“The Amazing Race,” and news 
magazines “60 Minutes” and “48 
Hours” will also be coming back 
next year. 

The 11 renewed series join sev¬ 
eral others already greenlighted 
for next season, including fresh¬ 
man series “Young Sheldon,” 
“S.W.A.T.” and “SEAL Team.” 

In total, CBS is bringing back 
17 series for next year, includ¬ 
ing its entire Tuesday and Friday 
night lineups. 

Los Angeles Times 

Lucas Till stars in “MacGyver.” 

CBS 



Howard commencement to 
feature ‘Black Panther’ star 

The “Black Panther” is returning to his 
alma mater to give the commencement ad¬ 
dress at Howard University. The university 
said Wednesday that Chadwick Boseman 
will give the keynote address at Howard’s 
150th commencement ceremony May 12. 
News outlets report Boseman will be pre¬ 
sented with an honorary Doctor of Humane 
Letters, the university’s highest honor. 

Howard University President Wayne 
Frederick said his role in the blockbuster 
“Black Panther” film “reminds us of the 
excellence found in the African diaspora 
and how Howard continues to be a gem 
that produces the next generation of art¬ 
ist-scholars, humanitarians, scientists, 
engineers and doctors.” 

From The Associated Press 


Wu-Tang Clan jokingly 
recruits James Comey 

James Comey may help the Wu-Tang 
Clan get their C.R.E.A.M. 

Members of the famed rap group met 
the ousted FBI director backstage at 
“The Late Show with Stephen Colbert” 
Tuesday night and joked he could help 
them get their long-lost “Once Upon a 
Time in Shaolin” album back. 

“Workin on getting that album back 
from the feds,” wrote Ghostface Killah, 
whose real name is Dennis Coles. He and 
Method Man posed with the “Higher 
Loyalty” author for an Instagram post. 

It’s unclear how Comey could pos¬ 
sibly help the rappers get their record 
back since he is no longer an employed 
G-man and a foe of the Trump adminis¬ 
tration for publishing his tell-all book. 

The group’s mysterious album was 
sold to convicted fraudster Martin 
Shkreli for $2 million in 2015. The feds 
seized the only existing copy of the re¬ 
cord after Pharma Bro was sentenced 
to seven years in prison and forced to 
forfeit $7.3 million in assets. Shkreli is 
being held at a federal jail in Brooklyn. 

Illusionist Copperfield takes 
stand in tourist injury case 

David Copperfield testified Wednes¬ 
day that he didn’t know until he was 
sued that a British tourist claimed to 
have been seriously injured while tak¬ 
ing part in an illusion during a perfor¬ 
mance on the Las Vegas Strip in 2013. 

Although Copperfield said it might 
be his fault if an audience volunteer 
who was participating in an illusion got 
hurt, the magician didn’t acknowledge 
responsibility for injuries Gavin Cox 
claims to have suffered when he fell. 

Morelli contends that before Cox fell, 
the group of audience volunteers par¬ 
ticipating in the illusion was hustled 
through an alley coated with what he 
called construction dust. The people 
were taking part in a signature illusion 
that appeared to make them vanish on¬ 
stage and appear a few moments later 
in the back of the theater. 

Copperfield said he didn’t know 
whether there as a powdery residue 
near a trash bin in an MGM Grand alley. 
He said he passed through the same 
outdoor alley alone while performing 
another illusion about 10 minutes ear¬ 
lier, and didn’t notice any debris. 

“If in fact there was construction 
dust, could that be your fault if someone 
fell and got hurt?” Morelli asked. 

Copperfield responded that he 
couldn’t answer a hypothetical question 
before proceedings ended for the day. 

The 61-year-old performer is due to 
return to the witness stand next Tues¬ 
day for more testimony in Clark County 
District Court. 

Cox, a resident of Kent, England, 
claims lasting brain and body injuries 
and more than $400,000 in medical ex¬ 
penses. He and his wife, Minh-Hahn 
Cox, are seeking unspecified damages 
in their lawsuit, which also names as 
other defendants. 

Other news 

■ Singer and songwriter Lauryn Hill 
announced a 29-stop North American 
tour to commemorate the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of her debut album, “The Mise- 
ducation of Lauryn Hill.” Hill plans to 
perform every song on the album on the 
tour, set to start July 5 in Virginia Beach, 
Va. Tickets go on sale beginning Friday. 

■ Pop singers-turned-Broadway-stars 
Sara Bareilles and Josh Groban will 
co-host the Tony Awards, the theater 
industry’s biggest ceremony. The Tony 
Awards will be held June 10 at Radio 
City Music Hall. 

From wire reports 
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OPINION _ 

Female pilots navigate societal sexism 


By Beverly Weintraub 
Special to The Washington Post 

M feeling of pride swept through the 

/\ small community of female pilots 
Wednesday as word spread that 
^ ^Lthe captain who had safely landed 
Southwest Airlines Flight 1380 after an en¬ 
gine blew out in midair the day before was 
a woman. But disappointment tempered 
that sentiment. Virtually all news cover¬ 
age of the incident put the word “female” 
before “pilot.” As a private pilot, aircraft 
owner and airplane racer, I shared both 
the pride and the disappointment. 

Why not call the hero captain simply a 
pilot? Was Chesley “Sully” Sullenberger — 
to whom Capt. Tammie Jo Shults was aptly 
compared — referred to as a “male pilot” 
after landing US Airways Flight 1549 on 
the Hudson River? 

And why the surprise that a former Navy 
fighter pilot and seasoned airline captain, 
as Shults is, could handle an emergency 
situation calmly and competently? 

Part of it could be the numbers. In 1960, 
there were 25 female air transport pilots 
— licensed to fly for the airlines — in the 
United States; in 2016, there were 6,888, a 
huge increase but still only 4.4 percent of 
the U.S. airline pilot population. Overall, 
of nearly 600,000 pilots licensed by the 
Federal Aviation Administration, approxi¬ 
mately 39,000 are women. That’s around 
6 percent, and that proportion has held 
steady for decades. 

But lack of exposure goes only so far as 
an explanation. Women have been flying 
for more than a century, and flying pro¬ 
fessionally for nearly as long — first for 
airplane manufacturers and in airshows, 
then for the airlines, the military and the 
space program. The first licensed female 
pilot in the United States, Harriet Quimby, 


Why the surprise that a 
former Navy fighter pilot 
and seasoned airline 
captain could handle 
an emergency situation 
calmly and competently? 


received her certificate in 1911. The first 
female pilot to fly for a commercial airline, 
Helen Richey, was hired in 1934. 

Even someone who’s never personally 
seen a female pilot should be able to en¬ 
tertain the notion that there are flyers who 
don’t happen to be men. 

The all-too-common refusal to recog¬ 
nize that a woman might be a pilot, and the 
frequent assumption of incompetence in 
female captains and first officers who have 
worked hard, trained hard and achieved 
positions of responsibility — taking lives 
in their hands every time they go to work 
— reeks of something else. 

Consider these scenarios, the first of 
which happened to me, the second to a 
friend, and the third and fourth to women 
who have posted about the incidents on 
Facebook: 

■ The pilot who suggests that the woman 
with her plane parked nearby should take 
a “pinch hitter” course so she can learn to 
land it. 

■ The woman who taxis her plane to 
the fuel pump and is greeted by a line 
guy blankly looking around and asking, 
“Where’s the pilot?” 

■ The commercial pilot who goes to an 
aviation conference and is ignored by the 
airplane salesman passing out brochures 


to all the other (male) pilots in the crowd, 
though she may well be the most experi¬ 
enced flyer of the lot. 

■The air transport pilot who is repeat¬ 
edly mistaken for a flight attendant or, if 
she is recognized for what she is, has to 
listen to passengers grumble within ear¬ 
shot — and sometimes to her face — that 
they don’t like flying with a woman in the 
cockpit. 

The Boeing Pilot Outlook 2017-2036 — 
the most recent edition of the manufactur¬ 
er’s annual report, which focused on the 
urgent need for air transport pilots — proj¬ 
ects that to meet demand. North America 
will require 117,000 airline pilots. Based 
on worldwide demand, a new pilot needs to 
be created every 15 minutes for the next 
20 years. Including more women in the ap¬ 
plicant pool could double the number of po¬ 
tential hires, easing the looming shortage 
and making female pilots that much less 
of a novelty. But neither will happen if half 
the population is continually discouraged 
from even trying. 

Maybe the evident piloting skill and 
professional calm that Shults exhibited 
will change that dynamic. After all, here 
is a woman who wasn’t allowed to train as 
an Air Force pilot, so she applied to avia¬ 
tion officer candidate school in the Navy 
instead, then spent a year searching for a 
recruiter who was willing to process her 
application and had to break barriers with¬ 
in the military to become one of the Navy’s 
first female fighter pilots. 

She’s been facing down those unjust, sex¬ 
ist stereotypes her entire adult life. Maybe 
she’s just the person to dispel them. 

Beverly Weintraub, who won a Pulitzer Prize as a 
member of the New York Daiiy News 
editoriai board, is a member of the Ninety-Nines, 
international Organization of Women Piiots, 
and the board of directors of the Air Race Ciassic. 


Comey’s shoes walk us toward his real motive 


By Martin Schram 

Tribune News Service 

C ome walk with me. Today we 
are accepting a post-publication, 
book-peddling challenge that was 
issued as a footnote, of sorts. 

Fired FBI Director James Comey has 
been urging everyone to walk in his shoes 
as he relives his decision that became per¬ 
haps the most controversial move by a 
noncandidate in the history of U.S. presi¬ 
dential politics. 

More in sorrow than anger — a tone 
Comey has perfected and portrayed at 
every TV book-stop — Comey has ex¬ 
plained he wrote his book, “A Higher Loy¬ 
alty,” so his critics (legal and political) can 
hopefully “put themselves in my shoes,” as 
he told ABC’s George Stephanopoulos. He 
wants everyone to see his dilemma as he 
lived it. Especially all the still-fuming Hill¬ 
ary Clinton stalwarts, who are sure Comey 
cost them the victory they had secured by 
announcing just 11 days before Election 
Day 2016 that, because of new evidence, 
he was reopening the FBI’s probe of then- 
Secretary of State Clinton’s use of a private 
email server for official business. 

But what we will really discover after 
becoming Comey’s solemates and walking 
in his shoes is that Comey made precisely 
the wrong decision. Because, at the time he 
announced that, he had no idea whether he 
had any new evidence. And it turned out 
he didn’t. 

We will have a new, sharper vision of just 
why Comey made the mistake that could 
have not just cost one candidate a presi¬ 
dential victory. And, taking an even longer 
view, in gifting us with the presidency of 
Donald Trump, Comey may have made 


possible an outcome that may have altered 
the course of America’s world leadership 
and destiny forever. 

Comey’s Oct. 28,2016, announcement led 
to a plunge in Clinton’s polls. Polling expert 
Nate Silver concluded in fivethirtyeight. 
com that Comey’s move meant a swing to 
Trump of a maximum of 3 or 4 percentage 
points in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Wis¬ 
consin and Florida — or a minimum of 1 
percentage point. But because Clinton lost 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin by 
less than 1 percent, that alone would have 
given Clinton an Electoral College victory. 

But it is also true that Clinton was so vul¬ 
nerable because of her own multiple fail¬ 
ures to appeal to the blue-collar voters who 
once were the rock-solid Democratic base. 
And Trump excelled at appealing to those 
once-Democratic voters who had become 
mad-as-hell, not-going-to-take-it-anymore. 

Now, let’s slip into Comey’s shoes and 
walk his talk. 

Sometime in October, Comey was in¬ 
formed that a laptop belonging to the hus¬ 
band of Clinton aide Huma Abedin, the 
perpetually perverse ex-Rep. Anthony 
Weiner, D-N.Y., contained many thousands 
of Clinton emails the feds couldn’t legally 
see without a warrant. Comey, having 
publicly closed the Clinton email probe 
in the summer, didn’t know if the emails 
contained classified info and posed a legal 
problem for Clinton. 

Comey now publicly anguishes that he 
has felt nauseated and even on the verge 
of tears at having to make a tough choice 
between two doors — labeled “Speak” and 
“Conceal.” But that’s a classic false choice. 

Comey indeed had a better option: Tell 
Attorney General Loretta Lynch he was 
seeking a warrant to search the Clinton 


emails on Weiner’s computer, but say noth¬ 
ing publicly until he knew if he actually 
had new email evidence. Comey learned 
there was no damaging evidence just 
two days before the election. But by then, 
Comey couldn’t unring the bell he’d rung 
that tolled Clinton’s destiny. 

But Comey surely knew all his options. 
We just need to read between his written 
lines. Comey, though widely respected in 
the FBI, knew he had enemies inside the 
FBI who, when he sought a warrant, could 
leak a deliberately mis-spun story claim¬ 
ing Comey was sitting on evidence damag¬ 
ing to Clinton until after the election. 

“Had I not said something,” Comey 
wrote on Page 208 of in his book, “what 
was the prospect of a leak during that 
week? Pretty high.” He wrote that some¬ 
one in the FBI’s New York office might 
have leaked the info if he hadn’t publicly 
announced it. But standing in Comey’s 
shoes, I believe Comey, not being a politi¬ 
cal type, now knows he underestimated the 
political impact of his Oct. 28 announce¬ 
ment. I think he was mainly worried about 
protecting himself against being smeared 
by a leak that might shatter his honorable 
reputation. 

Perched atop his FBI pedestal, Comey’s 
main motive seemed to be to cover his 
own aspirations. He surely knows now 
that was wrong. He’s probably ashamed of 
what he did but can’t quite bring himself 
to say so. And, of course, he hasn’t been 
properly pressed on it yet by his media 
interviewers. 

Martin Schram, an op-ed columnist for Tribune 
News Service, is a veteran Washington journalist, 
author and TV documentary executive. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Starbucks’ venti-sized problem 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 

It’s notable that both Facebook and Star- 
bucks, two mega-giants of what has been 
called the new economy, have had public 
comeuppances within days of each other. 

Last week, Mark Zuckerberg was called 
onto the congressional carpet to explain 
how his company compromised the pri¬ 
vacy of millions of people and may have 
unwittingly distorted the last presidential 
election. Starbucks’ woes are related to a 
single incident last week in Philadelphia 
when two black men were arrested for not 
buying coffee, but the shock waves so far 
have proved massive, including protests, 
calls for a global boycott, and a public apol¬ 
ogy from the company’s CEO. 

The scale of the missteps might appear to 
be different, but the potential fallout could 
be disastrous for two companies that have 
until now been seen as 21st-century behe¬ 
moths that share global impact and roots 
in both technology and social change. 

Starbucks essentially serves as the caf¬ 
eteria for the new economy; it would be no¬ 
where, after all, without its WiFi signals. 

Starbucks became a revolution not just 
for charging a premium price for coffee 
and giving an Italian name to its servers, 
but for blurring the lines between retail 
space and civic space. By encouraging peo¬ 
ple to park their laptops for hours on end 
for the price of a cup of coffee, it created 
new public spaces throughout the country 
and the world. 

The two men arrested last week broke 
the rules of that space by not buying cof¬ 
fee. But Starbucks broke a more important 
rule: By demonizing two people based on 
their race, it left democracy out of the pub¬ 
lic space. 

Starbucks has never been shy about 
touting its values, or its belief in corporate 
responsibility. If a company this “enlight¬ 
ened” can stumble as badly as this single 
store did when it called the police on two 
black men, the message is not so much 
that Starbucks is evil but that racism still 
has an unshakable and tragic hold in this 
country. 

Even if the Starbucks incident comes 
down to one individual store manager 
making a mistake, we also have to wonder 
what prompted the kind of law enforce¬ 
ment response that led to at least six cops 
showing up to arrest the men (who, appar¬ 
ently knowing the drill, remained calm 
and compliant while being led away in 
handcuffs). 

Starbucks has responded quickly and 
communicated remorse and a commit¬ 
ment to social justice. What will it take for 
the rest of us to do the same? 

Barbara Bush’s powerful poise 

The Dallas Morning News 

Anyone who doubts that Barbara Pierce 
Bush was a force in her own right never 
saw her speak live. On one occasion we 
caught her at an event at Texas A&M Uni¬ 
versity where the crowd roared to life the 
moment the emcee said, “And here she is, 
the Silver Fox herself” 

Bush, who died Tuesday at age 92, oc¬ 
cupied that rarest of positions in American 
life: the wife of one president and the moth¬ 
er of another. Only Abigail Adams — mar¬ 
ried to the second president and mother 
of the sixth — shared that distinction. But 
to note this history is also to risk casting 
Bush in the shadow of two presidents, and 
that doesn’t do justice to the woman whose 
husband affectionately called her “Bar.” 



Barfagna Boeh 


Born and raised in New York, she pos¬ 
sessed an inner strength that undergirded 
an extraordinary life. Married in 1945 at 
age 19 to George H.W. Bush, then a naval 
aviator, she would go on to move to West 
Texas and become a force within one of 
the most successful political families in 
American history. 

Although sometimes known for her 
sharp wit. Bush’s legacy will be found in 
the compassion she demonstrated for other 
people. As first lady, at a time of irratio¬ 
nal fear about the spread of HIV/AIDS, 
she famously pushed against stigmatizing 
those with the disease. She visited a home 
in Washington for HIV-positive children, 
where she cradled an infant and kissed a 
toddler. She said it was safe and the right 
thing for everyone to do. “There is a need 
for compassion,” she said. 

Although she was instantly recognizable 
for her gray hair and pearls, few today know 
her hair first turned when her daughter 
Pauline Robinson Bush, known as Robin, 
died at age 3 after battling leukemia. 

Among the many initiatives she cham¬ 
pioned, Bush may be best known for her 
work on literacy. She launched the Barbara 
Bush Foundation for Family Literacy while 
in the White House and continued the work 
the rest of her life. The foundation, work¬ 
ing with local partners, has awarded more 
than $40 million as of 2014 and helped 
more than 1,500 literacy programs. 

Her son George W. Bush is fond of say¬ 
ing that he has his father’s eyes and his 
mother’s mouth. That may be true, but 
we shouldn’t let that mask this truth: The 
depth of Barbara Bush’s heart endures in 
all of the people she has touched. 

A broadside to the safety net 

The Washington Post 

Have you noticed how spending on 
welfare and other benefits for the poor is 
bankrupting the federal government? Nei¬ 
ther have we. This month, the Congressio¬ 
nal Budget Office forecast a vast increase 
in the federal debt over the next decade, 
due in large part to the GOP’s recent $1.5 
trillion tax cut, most of which goes to busi¬ 
nesses and wealthy households. On the do¬ 
mestic spending side, the biggies remain 
middle-class programs such as Medicare 
and Social Security. 

Yet President Donald Trump and the 
Republican leadership in Congress are 
on an election-year campaign to “reform” 
means-tested safety-net programs. The 
day after the CBO released its figures, in 
fact. Trump ordered federal agencies to 
review all such programs — with an eye 
toward toughening work requirements for 
their recipients. Last week, the House Ag¬ 
riculture Committee unveiled a proposed 
2018 farm bill that would make it harder 
for nonworking adults to get food-buying 
aid under the Supplemental Nutrition As¬ 
sistance Program. 

The US. welfare state, such as it is, has 
always linked benefits to work more than 


its European counterparts. In many cases, 
that is necessary and appropriate, both as 
a way to prevent waste and as a way to in- 
centivize productive behavior. The GOP 
says its current focus is in this tradition. 
It’s more about fighting “dependency” than 
balancing the budget. Maybe so, but it puts 
a lot of needy people’s benefits at risk for 
what’s likely to be very few dollars saved 
and very little behavior modified. 

Work requirements make the least 
sense with regard to Medicaid, the larg¬ 
est means-tested program by far, at $565.5 
billion in spending in 2016. Sixty percent 
of recipients already work, and 79 per¬ 
cent already live with a worker, according 
to the Kaiser Family Foundation. Many 
other recipients have caregiving respon¬ 
sibilities; these would be either abandoned 
or accepted by states as the equivalent of 
work, after much bureaucratic hassle. In 
any case, losing Medicaid would not stop 
people from getting sick; they’d just go to 
emergency rooms for treatment, ultimate¬ 
ly at public expense. 

As for SNAP, spending is already down 
— from $79.8 billion in 2013 to about $70 
billion in 2017 — thanks to a robust econ¬ 
omy. The total cost of the most recent 
five-year farm bill, SNAP’s authorizing 
legislation, is now expected to come in $31 
billion below initial projections, mostly 
because of lower-than-expected SNAP 
spending. The House Republican farm bill 
is aimed at able-bodied, childless, working- 
age adults, who account for a very small 
portion of the overall SNAP caseload and 
many of whom already work. Referring to 
people such as these, the Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee press materials on the new bill say 
it “does not take away eligibility, but pro¬ 
vides individuals options. Individuals may 
choose not to participate, but they will no 
longer be eligible for SNAP.” Sounds great, 
except that many nonworking adults who 
rely on SNAP aren’t refusing to work but 
face multiple and stubborn logistical and 
educational barriers to employment. In 
the likely event those barriers continue, 
it will be SNAP administrators who face 
“options”: Find a way to keep them on the 
rolls, or let them go hungry. 

Justices clear on a vague law 

Los Angeles Times 

The Supreme Court on Tuesday ruled 
in a case from California that if a law is 
deemed to be so vague that it is impossible 
for the government to use it to impose a 
prison sentence, then it is also too vague 
to be used to deport a lawful permanent 
resident. It was another welcome recogni¬ 
tion by the court that being expelled from 
this country can be as devastating a conse¬ 
quence as confinement to a prison cell. 

By a 5-4 vote, with President Donald 
Trump’s appointee, Neil Gorsuch, joining 
the court’s four liberals to form a m^ority, 
the court ruled in favor of James Garcia 
Dimaya, a native of the Philippines who 
was admitted to the US. as a lawful per¬ 


manent resident at age 13. Dimaya pleaded 
no contest in 2007 and 2009 to two charges 
of residential burglary. 

Concluding that burglary was a crime of 
violence and thus an “aggravated felony” 
under federal immigration law, the Board 
of Immigration Appeals ruled that Dimaya 
should be deported. The Immigration and 
Nationality Act’s definition of “crimes of 
violence,” borrowed from federal criminal 
law, includes felonies that involve “a sub¬ 
stantial risk that physical force against the 
person or property of another may be used 
during committing the offense” — a defi¬ 
nition that might apply to some burglaries 
but not others. Justice Elena Kagan, writ¬ 
ing for the court, said that definition was 
too unclear to serve as the basis of a depor¬ 
tation. She said it suffered from the same 
sort of unconstitutional vagueness as a law 
the court struck down in 2015 in a criminal 
context. Referring back to the late Justice 
Antonin Scalia’s decision in that prior case, 
Kagan wrote: “How does one go about di¬ 
vining the conduct entailed in a crime’s or¬ 
dinary case? Statistical analyses? Surveys? 
Experts? Google? Gut instinct?” 

If vagueness in a statute provides 
grounds to challenge a criminal convic¬ 
tion or a sentence, it ought to be available 
to immigrants seeking to remain in this 
country even if they have been convicted 
of a crime. At a time when the executive 
branch is giving short shrift to due pro¬ 
cess for immigrants, it’s gratifying that the 
court is willing to protect their rights. 

Probes show anti-Trump bias 

Boston Herald 

We should not be clamoring for special 
counsel Robert Mueller to be fired. That 
ship has sailed. While the Russian col¬ 
lusion investigation seems to be wither¬ 
ing away, having yielded no evidence that 
might impugn President Donald Trump, a 
new investigation has been spun off in New 
York City, targeting his attorney, Michael 
Cohen. 

Since that investigation is separate from 
the Russia investigation, some are hoping 
Attorney General Jeff Sessions can re¬ 
authorize himself out of recusement and 
squash it. If that is possible, we should hope 
the administration resists the temptation. 

It is best that these investigations con¬ 
tinue to play out in public view. What we 
have already learned about the integrity of 
our intelligence services, the ethical lapses 
of the Democratic National Committee and 
the Hillary Clinton campaign, as well as 
the dubious maneuverings of the Obama 
administration, is that Washington re¬ 
wards nefarious behavior. It is ugly to wit¬ 
ness, and Americans across the spectrum 
reject it when it is exposed, as it is now. 

The perpetrators are so deeply en¬ 
trenched and comfortable in their day-to- 
day shadiness that they’ve stopped cloaking 
themselves for public consumption. What’s 
been splayed out in front of the American 
people is a sham political investigation and 
third-rate propagandizing by a complicit 
media. 

Democrats planted the Russian collusion 
nonsense, which mobilized intelligence 
services and activated the Watergate-level 
press coverage. The new administration 
never had a chance to get off the ground. 
Weeks and months went by and no collu¬ 
sion was found, but some lives were ruined 
for lying to the FBI in the process. As the 
special counsel petered out on the matter, 
the spectacle of porn star Stormy Daniels 
and her [smooth-talking] attorney on CNN 
served as a flare to catch the eye of inves¬ 
tigators, and the football was lateraled by 
Mueller to the US. attorney in Manhattan, 
who has just begun a fresh hunt. 

And we’re off to the races, with the media 
trying to make vapor into a solid. 

It’s all nonsense. We are so far from 
anything to do with Russian collusion that 
the pursuit of Trump has become almost 
comical. Let the media. Democrats and 
Washington bureaucrats keep piling on 
him in clear view. It reveals more about 
them than him. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 PC program 
4 Santa’s runway 
8 Kismet 

12 Actor Ferrigno 

13 BMW rival 
140ne 

15 Like a snob’s 
nose 

17 Takeout order? 

18 Like grams 

19 Band’s booking 

21 Packed away 

22 Vigor 
26 Waste time 

29 “— showtime!” 

30 Nest egg 
acronym 

31 Eve’s grandson 

32 Big-screen buys 

33 Whirl 

34 Italian article 

35 Saute 

36 Posh 

37 Idyllic place 

39 Roman 1101 

40 Doubtfire or 
Dalloway 

41 Dido’s lover 
45 Wild guess 
48 Came to light 

50 Abode 

51 “Das Lied 
von der —” 

4-20 

RPDHY LHZAZ AUPA YOLOVH 
WHOVEZ MNCRY ZNXHAOXHZ 
MHPG NLHG AUHOG 
YGHZZHZ: ENYYHZZ’Z 

W N Y O D H Z . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THE FAMED MATH 
MASTER WAS NOT QUITE FLAWLESS. HE HAD 
MADE AN ERROR ON MORE THAN ONE EQUATION. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Y equals D 


52 Historic period 

23 TV host Kelly 

53 Calendar span 

24 Beam 

54 Yale students 

25 Tug 

55 “Platoon” locale 

26 Two, in Paris 

27 Author Quindlen 

DOWN 

28 Cash advance 

1 Reunion 

29 Wall climber 

attendee 

32 Board member 

2 Francis, e.g. 

33 Pigs 

3 Golf stroke 

35 New Deal pres. 

4 Uncommon thing 

36 Act parts 

5 Pound fraction 

38 Fossil resin 

6 Poetic tribute 

39— Gras 

7 Squirms 

42 Idyllic place 

8 Gooey treat 

43 Mystique 

9 Chemical suffix 

44 Pesky email 

10 Up to 

45 Bashful 

11 Tours season 

46 Sock part 

16 Russian range 

47 Docs’ org. 

20 Connections 

49 Online address 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 
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We fivul tsKe > 
Jeferulant guilty of 
teing a tig, <lumt 
^ -ppoyie—kea^^ ^ 


know you areT^ 
\ ^Wt wViat am I? J 



university 

14 Groups of eight 

15 Re public 
revenue 

16 Thunder god 

17 FBI guy 

19 Stick with a kick 

20 Water, to Juan 
22 Trio after R 
24 Shock partner 
27 Prime-time hour 
29 Bone-dry 
321992 Pesci/ 

Tomei comedy 

35 Fishing rod 

36 Roof overhang 

37 Scratch (out) 

38 Epoch 

40 Mayor’s domain 
42 Curved line 
44 Dick Tracy’s love 
46 Partially mine 
50 Grumble 
52 Tickles 

54 “Twelfth Night” 
countess 

55 Court hammers 

56 Take back 

57 Without 
exception 

4-21 


3 Royal crown 

4 Finale 

5 Camouflage 

6 — Romeo 

7 Change 

8 Cobb and 
Pennington 

9 Chopin 
composition 

10 “The Good 
Earth” wife 

11 Mr. Disney 

12 Cauldron 
18 Nuts 

21 Bearded beast 
23—chi 


31 Coloring 
agent 

33 Not ’neath 

34 Animal doc 

39 Dined at home 

41 “— Got a Friend” 

42 Latin love 

43 Flold sway 

45 Part of Q.E.D. 

47 Addict 

48 Depend (on) 

49 Snake’s 
sound 

51 FDR project 
53 Dallas hoopster, 
briefly 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


YFYW UCXHPC ZXHE lOVY 
KOVMA O CYOKUCZ PKXJ, 
JY’FY PXU UX UOMY XII 
DLLYQDOUYKZ, EHQQZ XE 
W X U . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: LACED VESTS THAT 
DIVINE BEINGS WOULD SOMETIMES WEAR 
OVER THEIR DRESSES: GODDESS’S BODICES. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: U equals T 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 

• Free ads are available only DOD ID Card 
holders selling personal merchandise. 

• Ads may contain up to 32 w/ords. Ali Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites wili be accepted in Free ads. 

• Stars and Stripes reserves the right to 
re-ciassify, rewrite and reject any ads. 


STARSIQISTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 

Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmei kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Rvadvr LvIWr? 

letters@stripes.com 


Kristi Kimmei kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 
Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcircuiation@stripes.com 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

ietters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


il Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


buy sight unseen and ha' 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


to - Quality Pre-owned 


"Spring in Garmisch!** 

Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
3eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst, 


Ramstein-Miesenbach office. 


Landstuhl American Dentistry 



STARSl^STRIPES. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


StarsiqiStri pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 





To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 


E 




Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specificaiiy offered to heip those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and iives better. 

. FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 



KELOCAIIXO TO 
IIAMPTOX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management^ 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

KIlKl W. GAIIDXKII c.rT,»musN 

^ _ REALTOR* GRI»ABR* 

OVER S30K IIV KETVfUtDS 2(>17/1» 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 


Lori&G-ll 



Coldwell Banker 

Lori^LukeAirForceBaseSpecialistcom 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 

Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 

.Spear5@Academy.cc 

480 - 209-6451 

#/ Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 


Relocating to the Greater Tampa Bay Area? 

Congratulations on your move to Mac Dill AFB, FL. 
Let's open the doors to your next home together. 


■Exclusive Relocation Service 'Local Area Expertise 
■Network of Trusted Partners 'School Enrollment Packagi 


Licensed Real Estate Consultant at Future Flome Realty Inc 
Email: stefanisell2wesleychapel@gmail.com 
Tel: 813.210.0168 
www.futurehomerealty.com [b|[X 

www.facebook.com/stefanisell2wesleychapel/ 




STARS AND STRIPES 



REALldRS 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARStaSTRIPES. 
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t 



Time to 




outdoors... 


EXCHANGE 


Shop your Exchangeiand be ready for 
the season with grill^, patiofumitup, 
and all your outdoor living needs. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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STARS^S TRIPES 
BUY A Pr1ntI>er; 


Unique images of entertainer^^trvicemeffw 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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OhI The Places Veil II See wiih 

STARSOSTRIPES., 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Monte-Carlo Masters 

Wednesday 

At The Monte-Carlo Country Club 
Monaco 

Purse: $6 million (Masters 1000) 
Surface: Ciay-Outdoor 
Singies 
Secona Round 

Kei Nishikori, Japan, def. Daniil Med¬ 
vedev, Russia, 7-5, 6-2. 

Karen Khachanov, Russia, def. Giiles 
Simon, France, 6-2, 6-2. 

Roberto Bautista Agut (11), Spain, def. 
Feliciano Lopez, Spain, 6-3, 7-6 (5). 

Novak Djokovic (9), Serbia, def. Borna 
Coric, Croatia, 7-6 (2), 7-5. 

Jan-Lennard Struff, Germany, def. Fa- 
bio Fognini (13), Italy, 6-4, 6-2. 

Albei 
6-2. 

Richard Gasquet, France, def. Diego 
Schwartzman, Argentina, 6-2, 6-1. 

Rafael Nadal (1), Spain, def. Aljaz Be- 
dene, Slovenia, 6-1, 6-3. 

Andreas SeppI, Italy, def. Guillermo 
Garcia-Lopez, Spain, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Marin Cilic (2), Croatia, def. Fernando 
Verdasco, Spain, 6-3, 7-6 (4). 

Milos Raonic (14), Canada, def. Marco 
Cecchinato, Italy, 7-6 (5), 6-2. 

Doubles 
Second Round 

Juan Sebastian Cabal and Robert Far- 
ah, Colombia, def. Flenri Kontinen, Fin¬ 
land, and John Peers (2), Australia, 5-7, 
6-2, 18-16. 

Oliver Marach, Austria, and Mate 
Pavic (3), Croatia, def. Alexander and 
MIscha Zverev, Germany, 6-2, 6-1. 

Grigor Dimitrov, Bulgaria, and David 
Goffin, Belgium, def. Ivan Dodig, Croatia, 
and Rajeev Ram (8), United States, 5-7,7- 
6 (4), 10-8. 

Simone Bolelli and Fabio Fognini, Italy, 
def. Lukasz Kubot, Poland, and Marcelo 
Melo(l), Brazil, 2-6, 6-2, 10-7. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Optioned RHP 
James Hoyt to Fresno (PCL). Reinstated 
LHP Tony Sipp from the 10-day DL. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Placed OF Byron 
Buxton on the 10-day DL, retroactive to 
Sunday. Recalled OF Ryan LaMarre from 
Rochester (IL). 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Signed IB/OF 
Adam Lind to a minor league contract. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Optioned LHP 
Ariel Miranda to Tacoma (PCL). Reinstat¬ 
ed OF Ben Gamel from the 10-day DL. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Sent 2B Brad 
Miller to Charlotte (IL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Sent OF Delino 
DeShields to Frisco (TL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Assigned RHP 
Luke Jackson outright to Gwinnett (IL). 
Agreed to terms with 3B Jose Bautista 
on a minor league contract and assigned 
him to extended spring training. Placed 
RHP Anibal Sanchez on the 10-day DL. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Recalled 
LHP Adam Liberatore from Oklahoma 
City (PCL). Placed LHP Rich Hill on the 
10-day DL, retroactive to April 15. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

DETROIT LIONS — Signed CB Raysean 
Pringle. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Announced they 
will exercise the fifth-year option on QB 
Marcus Mariota. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NHL — Suspended Winnipeg Jets D 
Josh Morrissey for one game for cross¬ 
checking Minnesota Wild F Eric Staal. 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Reassigned D 
Dennis Cholowski from Portland (WHL) 
to Grand Rapids (AHL). 

LOS ANGELES KINGS - Assigned Fs 
Michael Amadio and Jonny Brodzinski 
and D Oscar Fantenberg and Paul LaDue 
to Ontario (AHL). 

COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA — Promoted football de¬ 
fensive assistant Andrae Murphy to sec¬ 
ondary coach. Named Joe D’Orazio run¬ 
ning back coach and director of learning 
and team development, Gregory Skjold 
offensive assistant and Andrew Kukesh 
defensive assistant. 

KENTUCKY - Sophomore F Wenyen 
Gabriel declared for the NBA Draft. 

RICHMOND — Dismissed sophomore 
G De’Monte Buckingham from the men’s 
basketball program. 

SOUTH CAROLINA - Freshman F Brian 
Bowen declared for the NBA Draft. 

TEXAS TECH - Freshman G Zhaire 
Smith will enter the NBA Draft. 


College baseball 

1 

Auto racing 

1 

Pro soccer 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Boston College 8, Dartmouth 3 
Ramapo 5, Old Westbury 0 

SOUTH 

Asbury 18, Alice Lloyd 8, 7 innings 
Bryan 11, Martin Methodist 9 
Coker 11, St. Andrews 10 
Cumberlands 8-5, Milligan 1-8, 2nd 
game, 9 innings 

Florida St. 18, Stetson 10 
Freed-Hardeman 8, Christian Bros. 5 
Georgetown (Ky.) 8, Point Park (Pa.) 1 
Georgia Tech 17, Kennesaw St. 7 
Guilford 14, Greensboro 4 
Lincoln Memorial 10, King (Tenn.) 6 
Memphis 6, Mississippi St. 1 
Miami 8, Florida Gulf Coast 1 
Montreat 10-23, Johnson 6-6 
Morehead St. 18, WVU Tech 1 
Tenn. Wesleyan 3, Campbellsville 1 
Virginia 14, Liberty 3 
Webber 8, Florida National 1 
MIDWEST 

Aquinas at Rochester (Mich.), 2, ppd. 
Concordia (Mich.) at Cent. Michigan, ppd. 
Dakota St. at Morningside, 2, ccd. 
Doane 10, Nebraska Wesleyan 9 
Freed-Hardeman 8, Christian Brothers 5 
Goshen 8, Grace (Ind.) 6 
Indiana Kokomo 10, Indiana Wesleyan 0 
Kent St. 2, Pittsburgh 0 
Northwestern Ohio 11, Siena Heights 5 
Roosevelt at Trinity International, ppd. 

St. Ambrose 4, Indiana South Bend 3 
Southwestern (Kan.) at Manhattan 
Christian, ccd. 

Trinity Christian at Olivet Nazarene, ppd. 


Fight schedule 

April 21 

At Belfast, Northern Ireland, Carl 
Frampton vs. Nonito Donaire, 12, for the 
interim WBO featherweight title; Zolani 
Tete vs. Omar Narvaez, 12, for Tete’s WBO 
bantamweight title; Jono Carroll vs. Mar¬ 
co McCullough, 12, junior lightweights; 
Tyrone McKenna vs. Anthony Upton, 10, 
junior welterweights; Conrad Cummings 
vs. Luke Keeler, 10, middleweights. 

At Echo Arena, Liverpool, England, 
Amir Khan vs. Phil Lo Greco, 12, welter¬ 
weights; San Dodd vs. Tommy Coyle, 12, 
for Dodd’s Commonwealth lightweight 
title. 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Adrien Broner vs. Jessie Vargas, 12, ju¬ 
nior welterweights; Jermall Charlo vs. 
Hugo Centeno Jr., 12, for interim WBC 
middleweight title; Gervonta Davis vs. 
Jesus Cueflar, 12, for the vacant WBA 
junior lightweight title; Fabian Maidana 
vs. Hevinson Herrera, 10, super light¬ 
weights. 

April 28 

At Philadelphia, Jessie Magdaleno vs. 
Isaac Dogboe, 12, for Magdafeno’s WBO 
junior featherweight title; Jesse Hart vs. 
Demond Nicholson, 10, super middle- 
weights; Bryant Jennings vs. Joey Dawe- 
jko, 10, heavyweights. 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Daniel Jacobs vs. Maciei Sulecki, 12, 
middleweights; Jarrell Miller vs. Johann 
Duhaupas, 12, heavyweights; Shohjahon 
Ergashev vs. Zhimin Wang, 10, junior wel¬ 
terweights. 

At Aguascalientes, Mexico, Humberto 
Velazco vs. Davis Caceres, 10, for the 
vacant WBC Silver super middleweight 
title; Damien Vazquez vs. Luis Golindano, 
10, for the WBC junior bantamweight 
youth world title. 

May 2 

At Nakhon Ratchasima, Thailand, 


Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
schedule and winners 

Feb. 11 — x-Advance Auto Parts Clash 
(Brad Keselowski) 

Feb. 15 — x-Can-Am Duel 1 (Ryan 
Blaney) 

Feb. 15 - x-Can-Am Duel 2 (Chase El¬ 
liott 

Feb. 18 — Daytona 500 (Austin Dillon) 
Feb. 25 - Folds Of Honor QuikTrip 500 
(Kevin Harvick) 

March 4 — Penzoil 400 (Kevin Har¬ 
vick) 

March 11 — TicketGuardian 500 (Kevin 
Harvick) 

March 18 - Auto Club 400 (Martin 
Truex Jr.) 

March 26 - STP 500 (Clint Bowyer) 
April 8 — O’Reilly Auto Parts 500 (Kyle 
Busch) 

April 15 - Food City 500 (Kyle Busch) 
April 21 — Toyota Owners 400, Rich¬ 
mond, Va. 

April 29 - GEICO 500, Lincoln, Ala. 

May 6 — AAA 400 Drive for Autism, Do¬ 
ver, Del. 

May 12 — TBA, Kansas City, Kan. 

May 19 - x-NASCAR All-Star Open, 
Concord, N.C. 

May 19 - x-NASCAR All-Star Race, 
Concord, N.C. 

May 27 — Coca-Cola 600, Concord, 
N.C. 

June 3 — Pocono 400, Lond Pond, Pa. 
June 10 — FireKeepers Casino 400, 
Brooklyn, Mich. 

June 24 — Toyota/Save Mart 350, So¬ 
noma, Calif. 

July 1 — Overton’s 400, Joliet, III. 

July 7 — Coke Zero 400, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

July 14 — Quaker State 400, Sparta, 
Ky. 

July 22 — New Hampshire 301, Loudon 
July 29 — Gander Outdoors 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Aug. 5 — GoBowling at The Glen, Wat¬ 
kins Glen, N.Y. 

Aug. 12 - TBA, Brooklyn, Mich. 

Aug. 18 — Bass Pro Shops NRA Night 
Race, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sept. 2 — Bojangles’ Southern 500, 
Darlington, S.C. 

Sept. 9 — Big Machine Brickyard 400, 
Indianapolis 

Sept. 16 — South Point 400, Las Vegas 
Sept. 22 — Federated Auto Parts 400, 
Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 30 — Bank of America 500, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. 

Oct. 7 - TBA, Dover, Del. 

Oct. 14 — Alabama 500, Lincoln, Ala. 
Oct. 21 — Hollywood Casino 400, Kan¬ 
sas City, Kan. 

Oct. 28 - First Data 500, Martinsville, 
Va. 

Nov. 4 - AAA Texas 500, Fort Worth 
Nov. 11 — Can-Am 500, Avondale, Ariz. 
Nov. 18 — Ford Ecoboost 400, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

x-non-points race 

NASCAR Xfinity 
schedule and winners 

Feb. 17 - POWERSHARES QQQ 300 (Ty¬ 
ler Reddick) 

Feb. 24 - Rinnai 500 (Kevin Harvick) 
March 3 — Boyd Gaming 300 (Kyle Lar¬ 
son) 

March 10 - DC Solar 200 (Brad Kesel¬ 
owski) 

March 17 — Roseanne 300 (Joey Lo- 
gano) 

April 7 — My Bariatric Solutions 300 
(Ryan Blaney) 

April 14 — Fitzgerald Glider Kits 300 
(Ryan Preece) 

April 20 — ToyotaCare 250, Richmond, 
Va. 


weight title. 

Mays 

At London, Tony Bellew vs. David 
Haye, 12, heavyweights; Martin J. Ward 
vs. James Tennyson, 12, for Ward’s Euro¬ 
pean junior lightweight title; John Ryder 
vs. Jamie Cox, 12, super middleweights. 

May 11 

At Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, Oleksandr 
Usyk vs. Murat Gassiev, 12, for IBF-WBA- 
WBC cruiserweight title (World Boxing 
Super Series fin^). 

At 2300 Arena, Philadelphia, Devin 
Haney vs. Mason Menard, 10, light¬ 
weights. 

May 12 

At New York, Jorge Linares vs. Vasiliy 
Lomachenko, 12, for Linares’ WBA light¬ 
weight title; Carlos Adames vs. Alejan¬ 
dro Barrera, 10, welterweights. 

At Turning Stone Resort Casino, Vero¬ 
na, N.Y., Sadam AM vs. Liam Smith, 12 for 
AM’s WBO junior middleweight title; Rey 
Vargas vs. Azat Hovhannisyan, 12, for 
Vargas’ WBC super bantamweight title. 

May 17 

At Fantasy Springs Resort Casino in 
Indio, Calif., Romero Duno vs. Gilberto 
Gonzalez, 10, lightweights; Oscar Duarte 
vs. Rey Perez, 10, lightweights. 

May 19 

At Leeds, England, Lee Selby vs. Josh 
Warrington, 12, for Selby’s IBF feather¬ 
weight title; Darren Tetley vs. Mason 
Cartwright, 12, welterweights. 

At Montreal, Adonis Stevenson vs. Ba- 
dou Jack, 12, for Stevenson’s WBC light 
heavyweight title; Gary Russell Jr. vs. Jo¬ 
seph Diaz Jr., 12, for Russell’s WBC feath¬ 
erweight title.. 

May 20 

At Tokyo, Ryoichi Taguchi vs. Hekkie 
Budler, 12, for Taguchi’s WBA World-IBF 
junior flyweight titles. 

May2S 

At Tokyo, Jamie McDonnell vs. Naoya 
Inoue, 12, for McDonnell’s WBA World 
bantamweight title; Ken Shiro vs. Gani- 
gan Lopez, 12, for Shiro’s WBC light 
heavyweight title. 


April 28 — Sparks Energy 300, Lincoln, 
Ala. 

May 5 — OneMain Financial 200, Do¬ 
ver, Del. 

May 26 - Hisense 4K TV 300, Concord, 
N.C. 

June 2 — Pocono Green 250, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

June 9 — LTi Printing 250, Brooklyn, 
Mich. 

June 17 — American Ethanol 250, New¬ 
ton, Iowa. 

June 30 - Overton’s 300, Joliet, III. 

July 6 — Coca-Cola Firecracker 250, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

July 13 — Alsco 300, Sparta, Ky. 


N.H. 


July 21 — Lakes Region 200, Loudon, 
July 28 - U.S. Cellular 250, Newton, 

Aiig. 4 - Zippo 200, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
^ A^ 11 — Mid-Ohio Challenge, Lexing- 

Aug. 17 — Food City 300, Bristol, Tenn. 
Aug. 25 — Johnsonville 180, Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. 

Sept. 1 - Sport Clips Haircuts VFW 
200, Darlington, S.C. 

Sept. 8 — Lilly Diabetes 250, India¬ 
napolis. 

Sept. 15 — DC Solar 300, Las Vegas. 
Sept. 21 — Go Bowling 250, Richmond, 
Va. 


Champions Tour 
money leaders 

Through April 14 

Trn Money 

1. Steve Strieker 3 $593,560 

2. Jerry Kelly 6 $503,215 

3. Joe Durant 7 $457,434 

4. Vijay Singh 5 $430,630 

5. David Toms 6 $424,473 


Sept. 29 — Drive for the Cure 300, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. 

Oct. 6 — TBA, Dover, Del. 

Oct. 20 — Kansas Lottery 300, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Nov. 3 - O’Reilly Auto Parts 300, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Nov. 10 — TBA, Avondale, Ala. 

Nov. 17 — Ford EcoBoost 300, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

NASCAR Camping World Truck 
schedule and winners 

Feb. 16 — NextEra Energy Resources 
250 (Johnny Sauter) 

Feb. 24 — Active Pest Control 200 
(Brett Moffitt) 

March 2 — Stratosphere 200 (Kyle 
Busch) 

March 26 — Alpha Energy Solutions 
250 (John Hunter Nemechek) 

May 4 - JEGS 200, Dover, Del. 

May 11 — TBA, Kansas City, Kan. 

May 18 — North Carolina Education 
Lottery 200, Concord, N.C. 

June 8 — Rattlesnake 400, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

June 16 — Iowa 200, Newton, Iowa. 
June 23 — Gateway 200, Madison, III. 
June 29 — Overton’s 225, Joliet, ML 
July 12 - Buckle Up in Your Truck 200, 
Sparta, Ky. 

July 18 — Eldora Dirt Derby, Rossburg, 
Ohio. 

July 28 — Gander Outdoors 150, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Aug. 11 — Corrigan Oil 200, Brooklyn, 
Mich. 

Aug. 15 - UNOH 200, Bristol, Tenn. 
Aug. 26 — Chevrolet Silverado 250, 
Bowmanville, Ontario. 

Sept. 14 — TBA, Las Vegas. 

Oct. 13 — TBA, Lincoln, Ala. 

Oct. 27 — Texas Roadhouse 200, Mar¬ 
tinsville, Tenn. 

Nov. 2 - JAG Metals 350, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Nov. 9 — Lucas Oil 150, Avondale, Ariz. 
Nov. 16 — Ford Ecoboost 200, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 11 — Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Sebastien Bourdais) 

April 7 — Phoenix Grand Prix (Josef 
Newgarden) 

April 15 — Toyota Grand Prix of Long 
Beach (Alexander Rossi) 

April 22 — Honda Indy Grand Prix of 
Alabama, Birmingham 

May 12 — Grand Prix of Indianapolis 
May 27 — Indianapolis 500 
June 2 — Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 1), 
Belle Isle Park, Mich. 

June 3 — Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 2), 
Belle Isle Park, Mich. 

June 9 — Texas Indy 600, Fort Worth 
June 24 — Kohler Grand Prix, Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. 

July 8 — Iowa Corn 300, Newton, Iowa 
July 15 — Honda Indy Toronto 
July 29 — Honda Indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio 

Aug. 19 — ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, 
Pa. 

Aug. 25 — Bommarito Automotive 
Group 500, Madison, III. 

Sept. 2 - TBA, Portland, Ore. 

Sept. 16 — Grand Prix of Sonoma, Ca- 


Formula One 
scheduie and winners 

March 25 — Australian Grand Prix (Se¬ 
bastian Vettel) 

April 8 — Bahrain Grand Prix (Sebas¬ 
tian Vettel) 

April 15 — Chinese Grand Prix (Daniel 
Ricciardo) 

April 29 — European Grand Prix, Baku, 
Azerbaijan 

May 13 — Spanish Grand Prix, Barce- 

May 27 — Monaco Grand Prix, Monte 

June 10 — Canadian Grand Prix, Mon¬ 
treal 

June 24 — French Grand Prix, Le Cas- 
tellet, Var, France 

July 1 — Austrian Grand Prix, Spiel¬ 
berg 

July 8 — British Grand Prix, Silver- 
stone, England 

July 22 — German Grand Prix, Hock- 
enheim 

July 29 — Hungarian Grand Prix, Bu- 

Aug. 26 — Belgian Grand Prix, Spa- 
Francorchamps 

Sept. 2 — Italian Grand Prix, Monza 

Sept. 16 — Singapore Grand Prix 

Sept. 30 — Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 

Oct. 7 — Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 

Oct. 21 — United States Grand Prix, 
Austin, Texas 

Oct. 28 — Mexican Grand Prix, Mexico 
City 

Nov. 11 — Brazilian Grand Prix, Sao 


Eastern Conference 

W L T Pts GF GA 

New York City FC 5 0 2 17 16 6 

Atlanta United FC 4 1 1 13 15 8 

New England 3 2 1 10 10 6 

Columbus 3 3 1 10 9 7 

Orlando City 3 2 1 10 11 10 

New York 3 2 0 9 13 6 

Montreal 2 4 0 6 6 12 

Philadelphia 1 2 2 5 3 6 

D.C. United 1 3 2 5 6 10 

Chicago 13 1 4 7 9 

Toronto FC 1 3 0 3 3 6 

Western Conference 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Sporting KC 4 1 2 14 14 11 

LA Galaxy 3 2 1 10 8 8 

Vancouver 3 3 1 10 8 11 

Los Angeles FC 3 2 0 9 11 10 

FC Dallas 2 0 3 9 7 3 

Colorado 2 1 2 8 9 5 

Real Salt Lake 2 3 1 7 6 14 

Minnesota United 2 4 0 6 8 12 

Houston 1 2 2 5 9 8 

San Jose 1 2 2 5 9 10 

Portland 1 3 2 5 9 14 

Seattle 0 3 1 12 7 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Friday’s game 

Vancouver at Sporting Kansas City 
Saturday’s games 
Los Angeles FC at Montreal 
Toronto FC at Houston 
Chicago at New York 
New England at Columbus 
San Jose at Orlando City 
Philadelphia at FC Dallas 
Colorado at Real Salt Lake 
Atlanta United FC at LA Galaxy 
Sunday’s games 
Minnesota United at Seattle 
New York City FC at Portland 
Friday, April 27 
Real Salt Lake at Vancouver 
Saturday, April 28 
Montreal at Atlanta United FC 
Chicago at Toronto FC 
D.C. United at Philadelphia 
San Jose at Columbus 
Sporting Kansas City at New England 
Houston at Minnesota United 
New York at LA Galaxy 

Sunday, April 29 
Orlando City at Colorado 
FC Dallas at New York City FC 
Seattle at Los Angeles FC 

NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 4 0 0 12 7 2 
Chicago 2 11 7 7 4 

Seattle 2 1 0 6 3 2 

Portland 2 1 0 6 5 4 

Washington 1 2 0 3 5 6 

Utah 0 12 2 12 

Houston 0 12 2 14 

Orlando 0 2 1 12 5 

Sky Blue FC 0 2 0 0 0 2 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
North Carolina 1, Seattle 0 
Chicago 3, Houston 0 

Friday’s game 
Washington at Portland 

Saturday’s games 
Utah at North Carolina 
Sky Blue FC at Chicago 

Sunday’s game 
Houston at Orlando 


AP sportlight 


6. Gene Sauers 

7. Bernhard Langer 

8. Steve Flesch 

9. Scott McCarron 

10. Mark Calcavecchia 

11. Scott Parel 

12. Rocco Mediate 

13. Billy Andrade 

14. Colin Montgomerie 

15. Tom Pernice Jr. 

16. Scott Dunlap 


7 $383,335 
7 $371,471 

6 $330,975 

7 $318,921 
7 $299,236 
6 $284,110 
6 $254,220 

6 $251,299 

7 $237,792 
7 $233,098 
6 $232,643 


April 20 

1912 — Fenway Park opens in Boston 
with the Red Sox beating the New York 
Yankees 7-6 in 11 innings. Tiger Stadium 
in Detroit also opens its doors as the Ti¬ 
gers defeat the Cleveland Indians 6-5. 

1986 — Chicago’s Michael Jordan sets 
an NBA single-game playoff scoring re¬ 
cord with 63 points in a 135-131 double 
overtime loss to the Boston Celtics, in 
Game 2 of the first round in the Eastern 
Conference. 

1987 — Toshihiko Seko of Japan wins 
the Boston Marathon with a 2:11:50 time, 
and Rosa Mota of Portugal wins the 
women’s division in 2:25:21. 

1990 — Brian Holman of the Seattle 
Mariners pitches 8% innings of perfect 
baseball before pinch-hitter Ken Phelps 
hits a home run for the Oakland Athlet- 

1991 — Mark Lenzi becomes the first 
person to score 100 points on a single 
dive. On his last dive, Lenzi scores 101.85 
points on a reverse 3Vi somersault from 
the tuck position to win the 3-meter 
springboard title at the U.S. Indoor Div¬ 
ing Championships. 

1997 — Chicago’s Michael Jordan wins 
an unprecedented ninth scoring title 
with an average of 29.6 points, the first 
time in those nine seasons that he fails 
to average at least 30 points. 

2007 — Roger Federer wins his 500th 
career match, defeating David Ferrer 6- 
4, 6-0 in the quarterfinals of the Monte 
Carlo Masters. 

2008 — Danica Patrick becomes the 
first female winner in IndyCar history, 
capturing the Indy Japan 300 in her 50th 
career start. Patrick takes the lead from 
pole-sitter Hello Castroneves on the 
198th lap in the 200-lap race and finishes 
5.8594 seconds ahead of Castroneves. 

2008 — Lorena Ochoa becomes the 
first LPGA Tour player in 45 years to win 
four tournaments in consecutive weeks. 
Ochoa shoots a 3-under 69 in the final 
round of the Ginn Open and beats rookie 
Yani Tseng by three strokes for her fifth 
victory in six starts this year. 
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No more cameos for Rota 

Getting Admirals more involved in regular season a ‘deliberate’ effort 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The Rota Admirals have long 
been impossible to overlook in 
the postseason, routinely mak¬ 
ing long tournament runs across 
fall, winter and spring sports and 
collecting an impressive haul of 
championships along the way. 

But their location on Spain’s 
southern coast, far removed from 
any of their DODEA Europe op¬ 
ponents, simultaneously made 
them an afterthought in the regu¬ 
lar season. Aside from football. 
Rota’s teams were largely side¬ 
lined until the tournament. 

That has started to change. 

This weekend. Rota is sched¬ 
uled to join American Overseas 
School of Rome and Marymount 
for two days of boys and girls soc¬ 
cer matches at Aviano, a week 
after facing Spangdahlem on the 
pitch. The Admirals baseball and 
softball teams are set to join Avia¬ 
no in Sigonella on Friday and Sat¬ 
urday; a week later, they’ll visit 
Aviano alongside Sigonella and 
Hohenfels for another round of 
small-school diamond action. 

All told, the Admirals are par¬ 
ticipating in spring regular sea¬ 
son games to an extent that far 
surpasses the occasional cameos 
of years past. And everyone, even 
Rota’s opponents, are very happy 
with the development. 

DODEA Europe athletic direc¬ 
tor Kathy Clemmons said Rota’s 
expanding schedule is the result 
of a “deliberate” effort “to involve 
Rota in the regular season sched¬ 
ule more than in the past.” 

That’s not as easy as it sounds, 
given Rota’s extremely remote 
location in comparison to its rival 
programs. Spangdahlem and Avi¬ 
ano, the schools nearest — using 
the term very loosely — neigh¬ 
bors, are more than 1,200-mile 
drives away, meaning encounters 
between the schools’ sports teams 
require enormous commitments 
of time and resources. Sigonella 
would be the closest via air, but 
flights involving DODEA teams 
are not common. 



Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


Rota’s Elizabeth Lamb singles 
against Bitburg at last year’s 
softball tournament. 

DODEA Europe has addressed 
the issue through economies of 
scale. Most of Rota’s regular- 
season games will come as part 
of multiple-school, multiple-day 
events that include more games 
and, therefore, maximum return 
on investment. 

“The challenge with the sched¬ 
ule is to make sure we optimize 
the scheduled weekend by get¬ 
ting more than one team there to 
compete,” Clemmons said, call¬ 
ing the development “an excellent 
opportunity for Rota to be more 
involved in the DODEA Europe 
athletic program as a whole.” 

Rota is thrilled to be incorporat¬ 
ed further into the mainstream. 
Admirals athletic director Ben 
Anderson said the school is “very 
thankful” to Clemmons and other 
involved administrators for mak¬ 
ing “decisions in the best inter¬ 
est of our student-athletes and 
families.” 

The more robust schedule has 
been received similarly at the team 
level. Admirals softball coach Ken 
Walter is excited to put his team 


in increased live-game situations 
this spring after a 2017 schedule 
that included just two doublehead¬ 
ers played over one weekend in 
late April. This year, his team will 
have three such weekends. 

“Practicing and playing among 
yourselves gives a skewed view 
of your team’s progress,” said 
Walter, who led the Rota football 
team to a Division II European 
championship in 2016. “It is dif¬ 
ficult to develop a young team 
without competition.” 

The Admirals’ divisional con¬ 
temporaries are equally happy to 
see more of them in the spring. 

“Rota’s increased game sched¬ 
ule has been great for all team 
and students,” Spangdahlem 
athletic director Chris Howard 
said. “It is always important to be 
able to play schools within your 
division.” 

Aviano athletic director Mark 
Fix said “there are only positives” 
in terms of Rota’s increased pres¬ 
ence in the regular season. 

“It is better to have competition 
with Rota prior to seeing them at 
Europeans,” Fix said. “It gives 
both their players and ours more 
variety of competition instead of 
playing the same teams two or 
three times.” 

AFNORTH athletic director 
Greg Blankenship is glad to see 
the “high school sports experi¬ 
ence” DODEA Europe offers ex¬ 
tended to the student-athletes at 
Rota. 

“I always considered the Rota 
players from the perspective as if 
they were my children,” Blanken¬ 
ship said, adding that it “makes 
economic sense” to consolidate 
the division’s widespread schools 
into larger multiple-team events 
throughout the spring. “What 
would I want for my child sta¬ 
tioned at Rota?” 

DODEA Europe has registered 
its answer to that question in the 
form of an ever-growing sports 
schedule for the school. 

“It gives our athletes a season 
which is much closer to their 
peers than in years past,” Walter 
said. 



Kent HARRis/Stars and Stripes 

Rota’s Liam McMurray, left, and Kaden Rodriguez try to contain Marymount’s Elton Mizine last year. 
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Naples’ Christian Albright and Ramstein’s Connor Settle go for the 
header in a Division I semifinal last year in Reichenbach, Germany. 
Ramstein beat Naples 1-0 in overtime to advance to the final. 

Weekend peek 


Soccer contenders 
squaring off in Italy 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Italy takes center stage in 
DODEA Europe soccer this 
weekend as teams converge on 
Aviano and Vicenza for two-day 
soccer events that should have a 
substantial impact on the Divi¬ 
sion I and II standings. 

Aviano plays host to a four- 
team Division II meet featuring 
local rivals American Overseas 
School of Rome and Marymount 
along with Spanish visitor Rota. 

AOSR has emerged as the early 
favorite in the Division II boys 
race with an unbeaten record fea¬ 
turing a 5-3 win over archrival 
and defending European champi¬ 
on Marymount. The Marymount 
girls, however, have stepped in to 
the frontrunner role usually oc¬ 
cupied by the school’s boys team; 
the MMI girls own a 3-0 record 
including two straight shutout 
victories. 

Vicenza, meanwhile, welcomes 
Naples and German visitors Stutt¬ 
gart and Vilseck for a four-school 
event that is becoming a staple of 
each DODEA Europe season. 

Friday’s opening slate features 
perhaps the premier game of the 

Game of the week 


weekend as the Stuttgart Pan¬ 
thers and Naples Wildcats face 
off in a key girls matchup. 

The Panthers, a year after los¬ 
ing to Wiesbaden in a stunning 
championship-game shootout, 
roared back to the Division I 
forefront with blowout wins over 
Wiesbaden and Kaiserslautern to 
open the season. But a 1-1 tie with 
Ramstein last weekend proved 
Stuttgart’s road back to the cham¬ 
pionship won’t be an easy one. 

The Naples girls have followed 
a nearly identical path this spring. 
The Wildcats, traditionally the 
dominant girls program in Italy, 
started out that way in beating 
Florence and Sigonella by a com¬ 
bined 11-0 margin. But they faced 
resistance in the form of old rival 
Vicenza last weekend, playing the 
Cougars to a 1-1 tie. 

The boys side of the Vicenza 
meet presents opportunities for 
all four involved teams to build 
some midseason momentum. 
Vicenza, Naples, Stuttgart and 
Vilseck have at least one loss this 
spring and are locked in the divi¬ 
sion’s middle tier below frontrun¬ 
ning Ramstein and SHAPE. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Baseball: Kaiserslautern 
at Wiesbaden 

Saturday 

The current level of parity evident in DODEA Europe Division I baseball has 
nearly every team harboring hopes of a deep tournament run, and perhaps even 
a championship. For two teams, the legitimacy of those hopes will be tested this 
weekend at Wiesbaden. 

The host Warriors bring a humble 1-3 record into the doubleheader, but that 
mark belies the perennial contender’s continued relevance in the large-school title 
picture. Two of the Warriors’ setbacks — a 3-2 loss to Stuttgart on March 24 and 
a 7-5 loss to Ramstein on March 30 — suggest that they can hang with anyone in 
the division and will be heard from in next month’s postseason. 

Kaiserslautern carries a sparkling 4-0 record into the weekend, but will find 
its toughest foe to date in Wiesbaden. The Raiders will be further tried over the 
coming weeks by a rigorous schedule including a busy four-game weekend against 
SHAPE and Lakenheath and a key visit to Stuttgart in early May. 

— Stars and Stripes 
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Weekend peek 

ASIJ tourney gives 
preview of Far East 



DAVE ORNAUER/STARS AND STRIPES 


Kubasaki Dragons senior goalkeeper Lexi Klimek has rebounded from sui^ery after a facial injury last 
May during the Far East Division I Tournament. 

Facing the next challenge 

Kubasaki keeper Klimek back in goal a year after painful injury 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

KADENA AIR BASE, Okina¬ 
wa — With season-ending district 
and Far East tournaments just 
around the corner, girls soccer 
gets the first taste of tournament 
action when the annual American 
School In Japan soccer festival 
convenes on Friday. 

Seven teams from Japan and 
Okinawa gather at Mustang Val¬ 
ley on ASIJ’s Chofu campus for 
some friendly matches on Friday, 
followed by single-elimination 
bracket play with consolation on 
Saturday. 

The host Mustangs welcome 
Kadena and Kubasaki of Okina¬ 
wa along with Yokohama, Seisen, 
Christian Academy Japan and 
Sacred Heart. 

Kadena’s Pam Barrett remem¬ 
bers Kubasaki taking some hard 
knocks in the ASIJ tournament 
only to come away with Far East 
Division I titles twice in suc¬ 
cessive years the next month. 
The senior midfielder says she 
hopes her Panthers can likewise 
benefit. 

“It will be nice to get a look at 
what ASIJ is doing,” Barrett said 
of a Mustangs team that’s 4-1-1 
and led by freshman transfer Ava 
Vander Louw (seven goals, five 
assists). 

Barrett also notes that CAJ is 
5-2-2 against varsity teams, the 
best the Knights have ever done 
— including a 2-2 tie vs. the Mus¬ 
tangs, the first time CAJ has done 
anything but lose against ASIJ. 
“CAJ has surprised me; it’ll be 
good to see what they’re doing,” 
she said. 

It’s not as though Kadena is 
having problems — the Panthers 
will enter the tournament as the 
only unbeaten team. They’re 13- 
0, led by Adrianna Gomez’s 26 
goals and nine assists, Phoebe 
Bills 14 goals and 10 helpers and 
Barrett, whose 17 assists lead the 
team. 

Game of the week 


We’ve been getting 
closer as a team. 
This will make it 
better, f 

Pam Barrett 

Kadena senior midfielder 


Still, “we definitely have some 
stuff we need to work on,” Bar¬ 
rett said. “We’ve been getting 
closer as a team. This will make 
it better.” 

Elsewhere, track wraps up 
its regular season with meets at 
Kadena, Humphreys and Yokota, 
the week before each holds their 
district championship meets 
and last-chance qualifiers for 
Far East, slated for May 21-23 at 
Yokota. 

Kinnick is at Edgren and Perry 
is at Zama in baseball and soft- 
ball, while Perry visits E. J. King 
and Yokota travels to Edgren in 
soccer, with next week’s DODEA 
Japan tournaments looming. 

Seoul American hosts Daegu’s 
boys, while Humphreys hosts 
Osan and visits Yongsan; the Fal¬ 
cons and Blackhawks are vying 
for the second and third seeds in 
the Korea Blue boys soccer tour¬ 
nament next week. 

Humphreys’ girls also have 
a shot at the Korea Blue tour¬ 
nament second seed; they can 
earn that with wins Friday over 
the Cougars and Saturday at 
the Guardians. The Blackhawks 
blanked the Cougars 3-0 the first 
time they met on March 24. 

The Korea Blue tournaments 
are slated for Wednesday and 
next Saturday, the boys at Taejon 
Christian and girls at Daegu. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.cbm 

Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP LESTER, Okinawa — It 
appeared to Lexi Klimek as any 
one-on-one situation she’d faced 
in her years as a soccer goalkeep¬ 
er — a player coming in alone on 
goal with a chance to give her 
team the edge. 

But a beautiful, sunny afternoon 
on the pitch at Yokosuka Naval 
Base would turn downright awful 
for Klimek and all her Kubasaki 
teammates. Klimek dashed from 
the net to try to cover the ball 
— and the knee of her opponent 
crashed into her face. 

The result was a fractured right 
cheekbone and orbital bone. Sur¬ 
gery was needed back home on 
Okinawa to repair the damage. 

A chance at a fourth straight 
Far East Division I title seemed 
awfully remote when Klimek, 
the team’s backbone, suffered the 
injury. 

Losing their goalkeeper was 
the exclamation point to a disap¬ 
pointing tournament. “Definitely 
a big letdown, like a punch to the 
gut,” said defensive captain Tash- 
er Odom. 

“We already weren’t playing up 
to our ability, we’d lost a couple of 
other players to injury, but when 
that happened, we kind of looked 
at each other, like, ‘What do we do 
now?’ ” 

Klimek was conscious through 
the whole ordeal but says she 
wished she wasn’t. “I wouldn’t 
have felt as badly,” she said. 
“With a shattered face, you’re 
going to feel it. I was just doing 
what a keeper does, go after the 
ball, made the save and took a 


knee to the face.” 

She walked off the field under 
her own power, briefly visited U.S. 
Naval Hospital Yokosuka, which 
communicated with USNH Oki¬ 
nawa back home and determined 
surgery would be done there. 

Despite all that, Klimek said 
she wanted to keep playing, as 
badly damaged as her face was. 

“My team needed me,” said 
Klimek, noting she was the 
team’s only trained goalkeeper. 
“I was ready to go back in. The 
game wasn’t over. The tourna¬ 
ment wasn’t over. I had to help 
my team.” 

Ultimately, Klimek left Yoko¬ 
suka with her parents while the 
rest of the team played on. The 
Dragons would lose both their 
matches and finish last, some¬ 
thing no Dragons team had done 
previously in a D-I tournament. 

Four days later. May 22, five 
metal plates and 26 screws were 
inserted to repair the damage to 
Klimek’s face. The doctor’s in¬ 
structions: four to six months of 
recovery time. 

For the most part, Klimek said 
she followed those orders, but “I 
cheated a little” as her senior sea¬ 
son approached. “No goal work; 
it was more running and ball- 
control stuff, but not much,” she 
said. 

But it ran much deeper than 
suffering her first m^or injuries 
since she began playing soccer. 
Most of her early years were 
spent playing youth ball at Camp 
Humphreys before transferring 
to Okinawa five years ago. 

Klimek played just two match¬ 
es her freshman year, backing up 
All-Far East goalkeeper Harleigh 


Lewis, then assumed the starting 
role as a sophomore, backstop¬ 
ping the Dragons to their third 
straight D-I title and the school’s 
seventh overall. 

“I was pretty confident with the 
team” entering Klimek’s junior 
year, she said. “We lost a lot, but 
we had a good amount of players 
coming back, so I was confident 
throughout the season.” 

But during last year’s Far East, 
“you could tell it wasn’t falling to¬ 
gether as much as it should; I defi¬ 
nitely had to work harder than my 
sophomore year,” she said. 

The layoff following surgery 
gave Klimek plenty of time to 
think. 

“Things happen for a reason,” 
she said. “When it happened and 
I realized what was going on, I 
just said I would come back stron¬ 
ger next season. People asked me 
why I was coming back and I told 
them, one m^or injury in 14 years 
wasn’t enough to stop me.” 

Though the Dragons bid fare¬ 
well to strong talents such as 
midfielder Reiko Lemasters 
(graduation) and striker Myca 
Ingram (PCS) and are rebuilding 
this season, “I’m still pretty con¬ 
fident with this team,” Klimek 
said. “Good players with skill. 
More defense than offense.” 

Her returning teammates were 
happy to see Klimek back on the 
pitch. Barely a hint of a scar is vis¬ 
ible on the right cheek as she trots 
out to her customary spot in net. 

“She came back stronger this 
season and she wants some re¬ 
demption, just like all of us,” 
Odom said. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


Girls soccer 

Osan (7-3-1,22 points) at Humphreys (6-3-1,19) 

When — 5:30 p.m. Friday. 

Where — Camp Humphreys, South Korea. 

What — A must-win situation for each team, each seeking the No. 2 seed in 
next week’s Korean-American Interscholastic Activities Conference Blue Division 
tournament at Daegu. The defending Korea Blue regular-season and tournament 
champion Cougars can seal second place and the No. 2 seed with a win by 
four or more goals in their regular-season finale. The host Blackhawks have two 
matches left, including Saturday’s season finale at Yongsan, which also has 22 
points but has lost twice to Osan and tied Humphreys 1-1. Wins over the Cougars 
and Guardians would give the Blackhawks 25 points, second place and the No. 
2 KAIAC seed. 

Players to watch — Where the Blackhawks are concerned, it’s all about goal¬ 
keeper Elayna Snyder (16.4 saves per match) and freshmen midfielders Arielle 
Stickar (six goals, four assists) and Hayden McMillan (school-record 15 goals, four 
assists). The Cougars have historically been defense-minded, but still get solid 
production from junior Lizzy White (11 goals) and senior Jana Rafi (six goals) and 
strong playmaking from junior midfielder Maja Inthavixay (eight assists). 
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NFL DRAFT 


Browns 

haven’t 

reached 

decision 


By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — As the 
NFL Draft nears, the Cleve¬ 
land Browns are still doing their 
homework on quarterbacks. 

The final exam is quickly ap¬ 
proaching, but the No. 1 pick re¬ 
mains an unknown to everyone, 
including coach Hue Jackson. 

On Tuesday, Jackson dismissed 
reports that general manager 


'a 

1 John Dorsey 
has settled 


on a quar¬ 


terback and 

vl 

said the top 


prospects 
— South¬ 

ern Califor¬ 


nia’s Sam 


Darnold, 

1 Wyoming’s 


Jackson Allen, 

Oklahomas 

Baker Mayfield and UCLA’s Josh 
Rosen — remain in contention to 
be selected by the Browns. 

“I think they all are (in the 
mix) today,” he said. “I think we 
haven’t settled on that yet.” 

Coming off a 0-16 season, the 
Browns, who haven’t been able 
to adequately fix their quarter¬ 
back problem for years, are being 
thorough in their evaluation of 
what is considered a very strong 
QB class. 

Jackson and Dorsey have at¬ 
tended pro days and private work¬ 
outs and the team has hosted the 
top four quarterbacks, along with 
2016 Heisman Trophy winner 
Lamar Jackson, at its headquar¬ 
ters in Berea, Ohio. 

Jackson insists Dorsey hasn’t 
made up his mind on the top 
choice. 

“When I say this I mean it, John 
Dorsey and his group, they don’t 
come up for air,” Jackson said. 
“This is 24 hours, seven days a 
week, through the weekend. I’ve 
worked more on the weekends 
here than I ever had to be a part 
of this. That’s what John does. 
There’s no detail that we’re going 
to leave unturned. So there’s a 
lot of time being spent to get this 
right.” 

The Browns’ diligence and 
secrecy hasn’t slowed a daily as¬ 
sault of mock drafts and guesses 
as to what the team might do. 

Jackson said he blocks out all 
the noise, and chuckled at a re¬ 
port than Dorsey was favoring 
Allen. 

“Everywhere you turn, that’s 
what everybody is talking about,” 
he said. “I’m not concerned about 
those things because I know what 
goes on here in the building every 
day. I talk to John Dorsey three, 
four, five times a day. I think all 
kinds of things get said. I mean, I 
laughed at that. When I say John 
Dorsey goes dark, he goes dark.” 
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This computer rendering from the NFL shows the view looking towards the stage of the NFL Draft at AT&T Stadium in Arlington, Texas. 


Another kind of 'Big D’ 


This time it’s about something other than Dallas 


The draft is always special. It’s the time of year, the 
return to spring and hope. No one wins or loses that day, 
there’s positive vibes, f 

Peter O'Reilly 

NFL senior vice president for events 


By Barry Wiener 

Associated Press 

ig D is about to stand for something 
other than Dallas. 

The NFL is bringing its Big D 
— the draft — to Jerry Jones’ pal¬ 
ace. This draft, the first in a stadium, will pay 
homage in so many ways to the cliche that ev¬ 
erything is bigger in Texas. 

Ever since the league decided to put the 
draft up for bids and move it around the 
country, the focus has been to make it grow 
even larger than the cottage industry it has 
become. 

From an historic theater setting in Chica¬ 
go, with Grant Park as the backdrop, to the 
front yard of the iconic Philadelphia Art Mu¬ 
seum with the Rocky statue atop its steps, the 
picks have become an accompaniment to the 
surroundings as much as a process in team 
building. 

Now, the draft enters a building that can 
hold 100,000 people, though capacity has 
been set at 20,000 inside for the April 26-28 
proceedings. 

Peter O’Reilly, the NFL’s senior vice presi¬ 
dent for events and the man who oversees 
planning for the draft. Super Bowl and open¬ 
ing weekend of the season, projects another 
90,000 fans daily will be outside AT&T Sta¬ 
dium at the NFL Draft Experience. All tick¬ 
ets are free, with fans having signed up via 
a ticket lottery for the chance to get into the 
Cowboys’ home. 

“In some ways, this is easier than building a 
massive structure,” O’Reilly said. 

The league did exactly that last spring in 
Philly. 

“The question is how to turn a stadium into 
a winning draft environment. In Philadel¬ 
phia, there was such a great energy and that is 
something we want to recreate,” he said. “The 
draft is always special. It’s the time of year. 


the return to spring and hope. No one wins or 
loses that day, there’s positive vibes.” 

To that end, this draft will include specific 
cheering (and, yes, some will become booing) 
sections for all 32 teams. Modeled somewhat 
on how political convention floors look, each 
“Inner Circle” will have 50 fans of that club, 
with team signage and colors. Cheeseheads 
and Terrible Towels aren’t likely to be optional 
for the Packers and Steelers fans, of course. 

This special area features team rivalry 
zones, plus opportunities to celebrate the picks 
with NFL players current and past, including 
some Hall of Famers. O’Reilly notes that if a 
prospect chosen by that team is on hand, he 
will directly “connect with his new fan base.” 

Teams are using various means for choos¬ 
ing fans who get to sit in their exclusive club 
section. Buffalo, for example, has an exten¬ 
sive “Bills Backers” presence in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area. One of the co-presidents of 
the fan club in that area, Ezra Castro, is a fre¬ 
quent visitor to New Era Field for Bills home 
games, despite the distance. Castro, known as 
“Pancho Billa” for his game-day costume that 
includes a sombrero and facemask, is battling 
cancer. 

“We thought giving him the opportunity 
to bring 50 fans ... would show how much we 
appreciate him and empathize with his situa¬ 
tion,” says Shaena Kershner, the Bills’ head of 
marketing. 

Kershner adds the team will send a “hype 
person to get that group rowdy, which is not 


very hard for our fans” when Buffalo’s turns 
come, as well as providing merchandise and 
memorabilia. 

The Packers also went that route, offering 
Inner Circle spots through a lottery to sea¬ 
son ticket holders in the North Texas area, 
and then using the “Packers Everywhere” 
app to entice other Green Bay fans near the 
Cowboys’ stadium to attend. It wasn’t difficult 
rounding up 50. 

“We were hitting people who were inter¬ 
ested and could commit to (the first two days 
of the draft),” says Kandi Goltz, the Packers’ 
game and fan development manager. “We 
have really avid fans who will be there and 
there will be a lot of enthusiasm.” 

Each Packers fan will have a cheesehead 
that the team is shipping to Dallas, although 
that might be superfluous because nearly 
every follower of the franchise owns one. 

“It should look awesome on TV,” Goltz 
says. 

The Falcons are sending members of their 
independent supporters group “The Cast.” 
Cast members are responsible for their own 
travel and expenses; the team blocked hotel 
rooms for them. At their Inner Circle will be 
Fatheads and drums. 

Atlanta is sending cheerleaders, too. 

The five finalists to host the 2019 or 2020 
draft are Kansas City, Nashville, Las Vegas, 
Canton/Cleveland and Denver. Those two 
drafts will be awarded at the league meet¬ 
ings in May. 
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BASEBALL 


Carrying on the family tradition 


Jake Boone striving to become fourth 
generation of Major League player 



Seth Wenig/AP 


Princeton Tigers’ Jake Boone, left, looks over the field before a game against the Monmouth Hawks in 
Princeton, N.J., on April 5. The Boone family has played in 6,569 MLB games. 



Joe Rimkus Jr., Miami Herald/TNS 

Aaron Boone played in the majors from 1997-2009. He’s now in his 
first year as manager of the New York Yankees. 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
ake Boone takes ground¬ 
ers on a chilly, wind-swept 
diamond, a month into his 
freshman season at Princ¬ 
eton University, hoping to follow 
Ray, Bob, Bret & Aaron and make 
his the first four-generation fam¬ 
ily of m^jor leaguers. 

“I know it’s long and hard,” 
the 19-year-old says. “The minor 
leagues I know is just a grind 
— it’s a grind just getting there. 
You’re just lucky to have an op¬ 
portunity to try to make it, so I 
hope that I get that opportunity.” 

His family has been, well, a 
boon to baseball. 

Jake’s dad, Bret, was a three¬ 
time All- 
Star and 
four-time 
Gold Glove 
second 
baseman in 
a big league 
career 
from 1992- 
05. Uncle 
Aaron is the 
first-year 
manager of 
the Yankees, made one All-Star 
appearance while playing from 
1997-2009 and hit the unceasingly 
replayed home run that won the 
2003 AL pennant for New York. 
Grandpa Bob was a four-time All- 
Star catcher from 1972-90, then 
managed Kansas City from 1995- 
97 and Cincinnati from 2001-03. 
Jake’s great grandfather Ray was 
a two-time All-Star infielder from 
1948-60. 

The family has high hopes of 
Jake continuing the tradition 

“He can really play the middle 
infield, which helps,” Aaron says. 
“You never know, if he continues 
to develop.” 

Bob maintains it is too soon to 
project whether Jake will get a 
chance to boost the already im¬ 
pressive family statistics: 6,569 
games, 5,890 hits and 634 home 
runs. 

“He can really field. He’s going 
to be a talented kid,” Bob says. 
“Real shot? I can’t say real shot. 
But a shot, though.” 

Princeton has no names on its 
jerseys but Jake’s background pre¬ 
cedes his boyish face, darkened 
to a degree by the slight stubble 
that is de rigueur of a prospect. 
He has uncommon pedigree and 
preparation, and like pebbles on 
an infield has soaked in years of 
baseball from just being around. 

He played at Torrey Pines High 
School in San Diego, where for¬ 
mer big league pitcher Kirk Mc- 
Caskill is head baseball coach. He 
was selected by Washington on 
the 38th round of last June’s ama¬ 
teur draft; grandpa is a Nationals 
vice president and senior adviser 
to the general manager. 

Princeton’s coach is Scott Brad¬ 
ley, a big league catcher for nine 



Paul Connors/AP 

In this 2001 photo, Cincinnati 
Reds manager Bob Boone, left, 
argues a call with second base 
umpire Marvin Hudson. Bob’s 
grandson, Jake, is a freshman 
at Princeton who has his eye on 
the major leagues. 

seasons who has led the Tigers to 
seven Ivy League titles in 20 sea¬ 
sons and produced a half-dozen 
players who have appeared in big 
league games, including pitchers 
Chris Young and Ross Ohlendorf, 
and outfielder Will Venable. 

“He’s very aware of the game 
and has those instincts. I’m not 
going to take credit for teaching 
him that. You’re born with those,” 
Bret says. “I remember when I 
was 18 years old, I was getting 
the same questions. And you get 
sick of them after a while because 
you’re trying to kind of pave your 
own way.” 

The House of Boone is to base¬ 
ball what that Roosevelts, Kenne- 
dys and Bushes are to pohtics. The 
Boones became the first three- 
generation baseball family when 
Bret made his big league debut 
and have since been joined by the 
Bells, Colemans, Hairstons and 
Schofield/Werth hnes — plus the 
Runges, if umpires are included. 
Jake was 6 when his dad played 
his final big league game in 2005. 

“I can remember when we lived 
in Seattle. He was on the Mari¬ 
ners. We got to go to all the home 
games,” Jake recalls. “I remem¬ 
ber hanging out with the other 
players’ kids in the kid room, 
waiting for the game to end so we 
all could see our dads.” 

At 5-10, 170 pounds, Jake still 
needs to grow into his body and 
get stronger. He is hitting .182 (10- 
for-55) with three RBIs and seven 
errors, playing second at short¬ 
stop on a team that is 8-16 overall 
but 5-4 in the Ivies. He is adjust¬ 
ing to college ball on a team in 
the Northeast that starts against 
tough opponents in the south and 
then plays home games in cold he 
never experienced in California. 

Jake was a three-sport ath¬ 
lete through elementary school, 
dropped basketball in middle 
school and football in high school. 
He played club ball for the Ran¬ 
cho Santa Fe Titans from age 8 
through his freshman year at 
Torrey Pines, then switched to 


the California Bears. He cap¬ 
tained his high school team as a 
senior and hit .353. 

Princeton won him over at first 
sight when he visited. 

“You know there’s so much 
history here, and you’re in class¬ 
rooms where some of the bright¬ 
est minds honestly before me 
have sat and have taught,” he 
says. “Just the idea that Einstein 
was a professor here for a little bit 
is just crazy to think about.” 

First semester classes included 
history of the Roman Empire, 
Spanish 101, microeconomics and 
a required freshman writing sem¬ 
inar. This semester’s workload 
is calculus — “my hardest class” 
— Spanish 102, macroeconomics 
and history of the late antiquity. 

Because of afternoon classes 
and labs, Bradley rarely is able 
to gather his entire roster for 
practices. 

“ He’s been extremely low main¬ 
tenance. He just does the work 
that he’s supposed to do. He takes 
care of all the academic side of 
things, and he loves being down 
on the baseball field,” Bradley 
says. “It’s baseball royalty, that’s 
for sure. I played against Bob for 
a long time, sort of at the end of 
his career, when I was getting 
started, and then one of my last 
years with the Mariners Bob was 
in camp with us and I picked his 
brain and I got a chance to know 
him a little bit, and probably 
helped me out more in a month of 
spring training than any catching 
instructor that I ever had.” 

And then Bradley got a chance 
to know Bret from 1990-92 when 
they were together in the Mari¬ 
ners organization. Bret had hoped 
to sign out of high school but wasn’t 


picked until the 28th round by 
Minnesota. He spent three years 
at Southern Cal, then was chosen 
by Seattle in the fifth round. 

Bret appreciates his son’s focus 
on education. 

“I went to college and I didn’t 
care about school. I was a base¬ 
ball player—and I really believed 
that. I was very naive,” Bret says. 
“That’s where me and Jake dif¬ 
fer. Jake’s a realist and he’s very 
conscientious about getting his 
school work done and being a 
great student, whereas I was just 
blinders on.” 

Life at home was constant 
baseball talk, with mom and dad, 
older sister Savannah and twin 
brothers Isaiah and Judah, now 
13. During dinner when visiting 
the grandparents, of course there 
was baseball on ESPN. 

“We were always watching 
Uncle Aaron’s game,” Jake says. 


He took an early morning train 
from Princeton on April 2 to New 
York for his uncle’s first home 
opener as Yankees manager but 
just after the train passed Secau- 
cus, Aaron texted Jake that the 
game had been postponed. 

Jake got to Penn Station and 
took the next train back. He 
missed math, but made it back for 
Spanish. 

Baseball with the Boones will 
always be about family. Bret at¬ 
tended the March 2 opener at 
North Carolina-Wilmington. 

“It was a really cool feeling,” 
Bret recalls. “It makes me think 
about my childhood and my 
grandpa, who was a huge influ¬ 
ence on me.” 

And he wonders what his emo¬ 
tion might be if Jake ever makes 
a m^or league debut. 

“Wow,” he says, “I think it 
would probably give me chills.” 
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Reds fire manager after 3-15 start 



By Joe Kay 

Associated Press 

CINCINNATI — The Reds’ 
worst start since the Great De¬ 
pression prompted a quick hook 
for Bryan Price. 

The Reds fired their fifth-year 
manager on Thursday because of 
their 3-15 start, the first manage¬ 
rial change in the mqjor leagues 
this season. The Reds hadn’t 
changed managers so early in 
a season since Tony Perez was 
fired after 44 games in 1993. 

Price managed a rebuilding ef¬ 
fort that relied on rookies more 
than any other team in the m^ors 
during his tenure. The Reds have 
lost at least 94 games in each of 
the last three seasons while fin¬ 
ishing last in the NL Central. 

Although the Reds have been 
patient with their coaching staff 
during the rebuild, their worst 
start since 1931 prompted the 
change. 

“We felt we had to act now, we 
couldn’t afford to wait,” general 
manager Dick Williams said dur¬ 
ing a conference call. “I know it 
seems early to some people and 
it certainly is early in the regular 
season, but ... we’ve had a lot of 
chances to observe this group to¬ 
gether and see them get off to the 
start we’d hoped, and it wasn’t 
there.” 

Bench coach Jim Riggleman 
will manage the team on an in¬ 
terim basis, the fourth time in 
his career he’s been promoted 
during a season. Riggleman also 
has managed the Padres, Cubs, 
Mariners and Nationals. He’s ex¬ 
pected to be a candidate for the 


full-time job. Williams said the 
club will pick its next manager 
later in the season. 

Riggleman said his focus will 
be “to really put an exclamation 
point on the details of the game.” 
Eight of the Reds’ losses have 
been by two runs or less. 

Second-year pitching coach 
Mack Jenkins also was fired 
Thursday. Triple-A Louisville 
manager Pat Kelly will be the 
bench coach, and Danny Darwin 
was promoted from Double-A 
Pensacola to serve as pitching 
coach. 

The move came during an off- 
day in St. Louis. The Reds are 
coming off back-to-back 2-0 loss¬ 
es in Milwaukee, the first time 
they were blanked in consecutive 
games since 2015. 

“We’ve got to show up for 


work every day,” Williams said. 
“They’ve got to have a sense of 
urgency to win that day. They 
have to play the game hard and 
play it smart and play it right. We 
have to get this team playing that 
way because we know they have 
the ability to do that.” 

Price was given the job of 
leading the Reds during a mas¬ 
sive overhaul. They were 279- 
387 under Price, who got the 
job when Dusty Baker was fired 
after the 2013 season for failing 
to get beyond the first round of 
the playoffs. 

The Reds suffered significant 
injuries during spring training 
that contributed directly to the 
bad start. Top starter Anthony 
DeSclafani is sidelined indefi¬ 
nitely with a strained oblique 
— he missed all last season with 


an elbow injury — and left-hand¬ 
er Brandon Finnegan has been 
limited to one start by a biceps 
injury. 

The offense also has taken 
significant hits. Third baseman 
Eugenio Suarez got a $66 mil¬ 
lion, seven-year contract during 
spring training — Cincinnati’s 
first significant deal during its 
rebuild — but he broke his right 
thumb when he was hit by a pitch 
and is sidelined indefinitely. 
Right fielder Scott Schebler also 
is out with a bruised elbow. 

Price was given the job of 
presiding over the team’s pain¬ 
ful transition from contender to 
rebuilder. 

The Reds won the division 
twice during Baker’s six-year 
tenure and went to the playoffs 
three times, but couldn’t get be¬ 
yond the first round. Baker was 
fired after they lost the wild card 
game to Pittsburgh in 2013, and 
Price was promoted from pitch¬ 
ing coach. 

The Reds lost 86 games in 
Price’s first season, and the or¬ 
ganization decided to begin a 
massive overhaul that involved 
trading every star player except 
Joey Votto and Homer Bailey. 
They’ve brought up rookie pitch¬ 
ers before they were ready to fill 
in while DeSclafani, Finnegan 
and Bailey were hurt. 

Thirty-two Reds players have 
made their mqjor league debuts 
in the last three seasons, the most 
in the mqjors. In the last four sea¬ 
sons, they’ve had a rookie start 
254 of 504 games. Rookies made 
a club-record 110 starts in 2015, 
when the Reds lost 98 games. 


Start: Yankees confident slugger Stanton will find rhythm 


By the numbers 


29 .197 10 


The number of 
strikeouts for Stanton 
so far this season. He 
has fanned 20 times at 
Yankee Stadium. 


Stanton’s batting 
average this season. 
He’s even worse in 
Yankee Stadium, hitting 
just .086. 


Number of RBIs. Four 
of those came in the 
season opener. Stanton 
led the majors last 
season with 132. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

it’ll be a juggernaut. I want him to, just for 
peace of mind, to get going a little bit and kind 
of settle in and get into the rhythm of the sea¬ 
son, but long-term he’s too good for it not to 
start happening.” 

Until then, however, Boone acknowledged 
he’s considering a slight drop in the hneup for 
Stanton, who has been batting third behind 
Aaron Judge. 

The two were supposed to give the Yankees 
a power-hitting pair to rival Mantle & Maris, 
or Ruth & Gehrig. But while Judge is hitting 
.339 with a .480 on-base percentage and four 
home runs, Stanton has mostly struggled. He’s 
batting .197 with three homers and 10 RBIs, 
not nearly enough production to offset his 29 
strikeouts in 66 at-bats. 

“I might flirt with splitting different guys up 
and stuff, but not moving him down too far be¬ 
cause he’s one at-bat away from getting it locked 
back in and then the last thing you want is him 
down in the order getting pitched around,” 
Boone said. “He’s too premier of a player and 
an at-bat away from, in my eyes, locking it in. 
So I might juggle with the top five or six, but as 
far as moving down significantly, no.” 

Stanton led the mqjors with 59 home runs 
and 132 RBIs for Miami last season. With a 
$325 million contract, he was traded to New 
York in December as part of a payroll purge 
overseen by new Marlins CEO and ex-Yan¬ 
kees captain Derek Jeter. 

In his Yankees debut, Stanton homered 
twice and drove in four runs on opening day in 
Toronto. But it’s been a different story at home, 
where twice he has struck out five times in a 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

game this month. 

New York’s big fish has yet to catch on in the 
Big Apple. 

“We’re 16 games in and in baseball that’s a 
very small sample,” Boone said. “He’ll get it 
rolling here and eventually the league will pay 
for some of his early struggles.” 

Stanton was the only Yankees starter who 
didn’t have a hit in Monday night’s 12-1 rout of 
the visiting Marlins. In his first regular-sea¬ 
son game against the team he played for from 
2010-17, he fouled out with the bases loaded 
and whiffed twice. He did reach safely on a 
walk and a hit by pitch. 

Stanton had chances to come through early 
in Tuesday’s game, but he grounded into a 
double play with two on and none out in the 
first inning, then fouled off a 3-0 pitch and 


popped out on 3-1 with two on and one out in 
the third. 

“Shoot, track record don’t matter in the mo¬ 
ment,” Stanton said. “You understand what 
you’ve done but if you’re in there with a lack of 
confidence, you might as well go sit down any¬ 
ways, and that’s from the start of any career. 
Bad times, good times, whatever.” 

He finished O-for-7 with four strikeouts in 
the two-game series, prompting the latest 
round of boos directed at Stanton as the Yan¬ 
kees fell to 8-8. 

Stanton said it’s “pretty simple” to block out 
those boos, and he understands why he’s hear¬ 
ing them. 

“You’ve got to own up to it and understand 
and find a way to get better, find a way to get 
out of it,” he said. 


Scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 


Toronto 
New York 
Baltimore 
Tampa Bay 

Minnesota 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Kansas City 

Los Angeies 
Houston 
Seattie 
Oakland 


Centrai Division 


West Division 


10 .474 4V2 


National League 

East Division 


467 3V2 

167 9 


New York 13 4 

Atlanta 10 7 

Philadelphia 10 7 

Washington 9 10 

Miami 5 12 

Centrai Division 
Pittsburgh 12 6 

St. Louis 10 7 

Milwaukee 10 9 

Chicago 7 8 

Cincinnati 3 15 

West Division 
Arizona 12 5 

Colorado 11 9 

Los Angeles 8 9 

San Francisco 7 10 

San Diego 7 13 

Wednesday’s games 
Detroit 6, Baltimore 5 
Tampa Bay 4, Texas 2 
Oakland 12, Chicago White Sox 11, 14 
innings 

Toronto 15, Kansas City 5 
Minnesota 2, Cleveland 1,16 innings 
Boston 9, L.A. Angels 0 
Houston 7, Seattle 1 
St. Louis at Chicago Cubs, ppd. 
Pittsburgh 10, Colorado 2 
Milwaukee 2, Cincinnati 0 
N.Y. Mets 11, Washington 5 
Atlanta 7, Philadelphia 3 
San Francisco 4, Arizona 3,10 innings 
L.A. Dodgers 13, San Diego 4 
Thursday’s games 
Baltimore at Detroit 
Houston at Seattle 
Toronto at N.Y. Yankees 
Boston at L.A. Angels 
St. Louis at Chicago Cubs 
Pittsburgh at Philadelphia 
N.Y. Mets at Atlanta 
Miami at Milwaukee 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Friday’s games 

Kansas City (Hammel 0-1) at Detroit 
(Fulmer 1-2) 

Cleveland (Bauer 1-1) at Baltimore 
(Bundy 0-2) 

Toronto (Estrada 1-1) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Gray 1-1) 

Kansas City (Junis 2-1) at Detroit (Nor¬ 
ris 0-1) 

Minnesota (Lynn 0-1) at Tampa Bay 
(Archer 1-1) 

Seattle (Hernandez 2-2) at Texas (Mi¬ 
nor 1-1) 

Houston (Verlander 2-0) at Chicago 
White Sox (Shields 1-0) 

Boston (Pomeranz 0-0) at Oakland 
(Graveman 0-3) 

San Francisco (Holland 0-2) at L.A. An¬ 
gels (Heaney 0-0) 

Pittsburgh (Nova 2-1) at Philadelphia 
(Lively 0-1) 

N.Y. Mets (Syndergaard 2-0) at Atlanta 
(Newcomb 1-1) 

Miami (Richards 0-1) at Milwaukee 
(Chacin 0-1) 

Cincinnati (Finnegan 0-1) at St. Louis 
(Wacha 2-1) 

Chicago Cubs (Hendricks 0-1) at Colo¬ 
rado (Gray 1-3) 

San Diego (Ross 2-1) at Arizona (Koch 
0-0) 

Washington (Scherzer 3-1) at L.A. 
Dodgers (Hill 1-1) 

Saturday’s games 
Cincinnati at St. Louis 
Pittsburgh at Philadelphia 
Miami at Milwaukee 
N.Y. Mets at Atlanta 
Chicago Cubs at Colorado 
San Diego at Arizona 
San Francisco at L.A. Angels 
Washington at L.A. Dodgers 
Toronto at N.Y. Yankees 
Kansas City at Detroit 
Cleveland at Baltimore 
Minnesota at Tampa Bay 
Houston at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Texas 
Boston at Oakland 


Calendar 


_ . - Amateur draft starts, 
e 13-14 — Owners’ meetings. New 

York. 

June 15 — International amateur sign¬ 
ing period closes. 

July 2 — International amateur sign¬ 
ing period opens. 

July 6 — Last day to sign for amateur 
draft picks subject to deadline. 

July 17 — All-Star Game, Washington. 

July 29 — Hall of Fame inductions, 
Cooperstown, N.Y 

July 31 — Last day to trade a player 
without securing waivers. 

Aug. 31 — Last day to be contracted to 
an organization and be eligible for post¬ 
season roster. 

Oct. 2-3 — Wild-card games. 
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NHL PLAYOFFS 





Top picks from 2016,17 
shine in playoff spotlight 


Paul Vernon/AP 

Blue Jackets forward Pierre-Luc Dubois shoots against the Capitals. 


spot. 

Dubois was a bit of a surprise 
pick by Columbus behind Mat¬ 
thews and Laine at the 2016 draft, 
and he didn’t break into the NHL 
right away. Dubois wasn’t ex¬ 
pected to mature this quickly and 
doesn’t get the kind of attention 
as last season’s top finishers for 
rookie of the year, but he’s used to 
that by now. 

“I’ve always been the guy kind 
of under the radar,” said Dubois, 
whose 48 points were third on the 
Blue Jackets. “All my life it’s been 
pretty much like that. I don’t re¬ 
ally look to impress other people. 
I just want to play well. I’ve never 
been the guy that everybody talk¬ 
ed about, so it never really fazed 
me.” 

Dubois most impressively has 
earned the trust of old-school 
coach John Tortorella enough to 
be the Blue Jackets’ No. 1 center 
at age 19. Tortorella uses Dubois 
as an example to show older play¬ 
ers how to handle situations, an 
ultimate sign of respect from a 
Stanley Cup-winning coach who 
doesn’t hesitate to put him on the 
ice against opposing stars. 

“He accepted it, he excelled,” 
Tortorella said. “He has a mental 
toughness for a 19-year-old kid, 
to accept that type of responsibil¬ 
ity and want more. It’s a different 
guy. You’ve got to be careful with 
young kids, but he has showed me 
tremendous progress and instant 
mental toughness as I’ve gotten 
to know him as the season’s gone 
on.” 

Laine isn’t tracking the stats 
of the other players in his draft 
class, but he knows how they are 
doing. Similarly, Dubois enjoys 
watching Matthews and Laine 
while trying not to compare him¬ 
self to them. 

“They’re obviously really great 
players,” said Dubois, who picked 
up two assists in his first play¬ 
off game. “I know my game and 
people that know my game know 
that we’re all different players. 
There’s the offensive side of it, 
there’s the defensive side, there’s 
everything. Everything’s differ¬ 
ent about our games.” 

Production ties them together 


with Hischier and Patrick, who 
also don’t look out of place at all 
in their first playoffs at 19. 

New Jersey coach John Hynes 
said Hischier has been one of the 
Devils’ best players, which is the 
continuation of a season of learn¬ 
ing for the first Swiss No. 1 pick. 

“I’ve seen every city, every 
rink and just for me it was a lot 
of experience this year, and guys 
helped me a lot,” said Hischier, 
who scored in Game 2 against 
Tampa Bay and played over 17 
minutes in the Devils’ Game 3 
win. “Just all around I think I 
grew as a person and as a hockey 
player.” 

Patrick wasn’t putting up a lot 
of points in the first half of the 
season but still felt he was play¬ 
ing well. Philadelphia coach Dave 
Hakstol felt good enough about 
Patrick’s game that he promoted 
him and has reaped the benefits 
for the past couple of months 
and in the first round against 
Pittsburgh. 

“Obviously I’m more confident 
in my game,” Patrick said. “It’s 
nice for the confidence. I think 
I worked my way up and earned 
that spot. I think it’s easier to get 
into games and get in the flow of it 
more playing a little more.” 

Ice time isn’t a problem for 
Matthews and Laine, who are key 
drivers of play for the Leafs and 
Jets. Toronto finally got going 
against the Bruins in large part 
because of Matthews, who said 
he felt an earthquake in his feet 
when he scored in Game 3 and let 
out a scream to match. 

After Laine scored the tying 
goal in Game 1 against Min¬ 
nesota in what became the Jets 
franchise’s first playoff victory, 
he motioned to fans for cheers be¬ 
fore jumping into the glass. The 
Finnish winger is used to scoring 
goals — and a lot of them — but 
in the playoffs it’s even more 
special. 

“It was maybe a little bit nicer,” 
Laine said. “I was saving my goals 
and celebrations for the playoffs. 
Now I can celly (celebrate) a little 
bit harder.” 


AP Sports Writer Dave Campbell in St. 
Paul, Minn., contributed. 


Andy Clayton-King/AP 

Winnipeg Jets right wing Patrik Laine, right, has two goals and two assists thus far in the playoffs. 


Nathan Denette, The Canadian Phess/AP 

Maple Leafs center Auston Matthews reacts after scoring against 
the Boston Bruins during Game 3 of their first-round playoff series 
Monday in Toronto. It’s Matthews’ only goal of the series. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

A uston Matthews got a 
taste of playoff hock¬ 
ey last season. Patrik 
Laine has been waiting 
two years for this. 

The third pick in the 2016 draft? 
Well, Pierre-Luc Dubois is taking 
a surprising star turn in the spot¬ 
light of the NHL playoffs, too. 

Matthews, Laine, Dubois and 
2017 top picks Nico Hischier and 
Nolan Patrick all look unfazed as 
they handle significant responsi¬ 
bilities in the postseason. All are 
in top-six forward roles and have 
combined for five goals and six 
assists. 

“These guys are young guys,” 
Toronto coach Mike Babcock said 
after Matthews’ Game 3 winner 
against Boston was the 20-year- 
old center’s first point of the se¬ 
ries. “They’re playing against 
real players and they’re young 
guys. You’ve got to go through 
some of these slappings in your 
life to kind of respond and learn 
how to respond and do things 
right.” 

These five budding superstars 
have been doing a lot of things 
right all season. Matthews’ 34 
goals led the Maple Leafs; Laine’s 
43 for Winnipeg were second in 
the NHL; Hischier’s 48 points 
were second on the Devils; and 
Patrick’s 30 and gradual improve¬ 
ment earned him a promotion 
to the Flyers’ second-line center 
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Nick Foligno, the captain of the Columbus Blue Jackets, has helped 
his team take a 2-1 lead over Washington in the first round. 


Foligno brothers 
savor postseason 


By Dave Campbell 
Associated Press 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — Nick Fo¬ 
ligno sent the text message on 
Sunday to his family members, 
promising an enjoyable evening 
of experiencing and watching the 
NHL playoffs. 

“This is going to be a big night 
for the Folignos,” he tapped out 
on his smartphone. 

Make it a big week, actually. 

For the 
first time 
in the 

seven years 
they’ve been 
in the league 
together, 
both Foligno 
brothers are 
skating in 
the postsea¬ 
son. Marcus 
Foligno is 
getting his first taste, with the 
Minnesota Wild. Nick Foligno has 
returned for a third appearance 
with the Columbus Blue Jackets 
and his sixth overall. 

Their even-more-famous fa¬ 
ther, Mike Foligno, is having a 
blast as the unpaid consultant, 
proud pop and unabashed fan. 

“He’s got no voice. He was yell¬ 
ing at the TV last night,” Marcus 
said Monday, the day after he 
scored for the Wild in their win 
over Winnipeg in Game 3. “With 
him playing, I think he still gets 
that energy, gets that adrenaline 
pumping, when he sees us play.” 

Mike scored 247 times over 15 
seasons in the NHL, making his 
mark during a full decade with 
Buffalo when he celebrated goals 
with a signature two-legged leap 
straight up in the air from the 
ice. Marcus started his career 
there, too, in 2011 before the Sa¬ 
bres traded him to Minnesota last 
summer. Nick debuted in 2007 
with the Ottawa Senators until 
being dealt to Columbus in 2012. 

“We’re trying to do something 
special here as a family,” Nick 
said after the Blue Jackets beat 
Washington in Game 2, “and it’s 
been pretty cool.” 

They’re dearly missing a criti¬ 
cal member of the clan. 


Janis Foligno, the mother to 
Nick and Marcus and their two 
sisters, died in 2009 of breast 
cancer. The boys have kept her 
memory alive through their per¬ 
formance on the ice and their 
philanthropy off it, with a founda¬ 
tion in her name created to fight 
the disease and support cancer 
victims. 

So they play on for a greater 
purpose, with Mike keeping a 
keen eye on the boys. 

“There are always things to do 
better. He sees it. He watches the 
game. He scouted for a long time, 
and he coached for a long time 
in the league,” Marcus said. “He 
just knows how we’re capable of 
playing, and that’s the biggest 
thing. He wants us to be the best 
players out there and be the best 
role players for our team.” 

Nick has long had the more 
prominent role, as a first-round 
draft pick and now the captain 
of the Blue Jackets whose profile 
in the community includes pizza 
commercials and charitable en¬ 
deavors. His 33 points was his 
lowest total in five seasons, and 
he missed time with a lower-body 
injury 

Marcus has been more of a 
niche player. He had a career- 
high 13 goals and a career-most 
80 games for the Sabres last sea¬ 
son, but after arriving in Minne¬ 
sota in a trade last summer his 
adjustment at age 26 to a deeper 
team and a lesser role took sev¬ 
eral months. It included some 
healthy scratches. 

The brothers communicate 
almost daily, providing tips for 
each other along with standard 
pick-me-ups and sibling ribbing. 
After Nick took a puck to the face 
in Game 1, Marcus teased him by 
reminding him that goalie Sergei 
Bobrovsky was the one paid to get 
in the way of the pucks. 

“You don’t realize how special 
it is, but I raced back after dinner 
to watch your brother play in the 
playoffs,” Nick said. “It’s a pretty 
cool feeling.” 

AP Hockey Writer Stephen Whyno in 
Washington and AP Sports Writer 
Mitch Stacy in Coiumbus, Ohio, contrib¬ 
uted to this report. 



Marcus Foligno 


Pens take 3-1 lead on Flyers 



Crosby passes Lemieux 
with fifth goal of series 

By Dan Gelston 
Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — Sidney 
Crosby passed Mario Lemieux 
in Pittsburgh’s record book and 
pushed the Philadelphia Flyers to 
the brink of elimination. 

Flyers fans booed the goal — 
and the ones that stuck around for 
the end belted a familiar refrain: 
“Fire Hakstol! Fire Hakstol!” 

Crosby scored his fifth goal of 
the series and became the Pen¬ 
guins’ career postseason points 
leader in a 5-0 win over the Fly¬ 
ers on Wednesday night. 

The Penguins lead the first- 
round playoff series 3-1 as it 
shifts to Pittsburgh for Game 5 on 
Friday. Crosby and the Penguins 
followed a 7-0 Game 1 win and a 
5-1 Game 3 victory with another 
dominant outing. 

Matt Murray stopped 26 shots 
for his second shutout of the se¬ 
ries and the two-time defending 
Stanley Cup champion Penguins 
are a win away from playing in 
the second round for the 11th 
time in the last 12 seasons. 

Crosby scored in the second pe¬ 
riod for a 4-0 lead and topped the 
team owner and Hall of Famer in 
Lemieux for most playoff points 
with 173. 

“A lot of his records aren’t going 
to be touched,” Crosby said. “The 
fact I can be close to him and 
around that one, I guess I’ve been 
fortunate to play in a number of 
playoff games helps a lot.” 

The Flyers were already on 
their second goalie by the time 
Crosby scored. The Penguins 
chased Brian Elliott early in the 
period after the maligned goalie 
allowed his 14th goal of the series. 
Michal Neuvirth relived Elliott 

Kucherov, 

By Tom Canavan 
Associated Press 

NEWARK, N. J. — Angry after 
losing a playoff game, Nikita 
Kucherov and the Tampa Bay 
Lightning took out their ire on the 
New Jersey Devils. 

Not only did the Lightning de¬ 
feat New Jersey 3-1 on Wednes¬ 
day to move within a game of 
making the Devils’ first trip to 
the playoffs in six years a short 
one, Kucherov was a one-man de¬ 
molition man. 

The NHL’s No. 3 scorer this sea¬ 
son scored two goals, set up an¬ 
other and knocked New Jersey’s 
top defenseman, Sami Vatanen, 
out of the game with a big hit in 
the opening period. 

“Kuch tonight flexed his mus¬ 
cles,” Lightning coach Jon Coo¬ 
per said. “He’s pretty dynamic 
on the power play, but tonight, all 
around, I thought he was the best 
player on the ice.” 

Kucherov has been the best 
player in the series so far. He has 
four goals and five assists in four 
games and he came into this game 


and it didn’t matter. Neuvirth lost 
track of the puck behind the net 
and had his head turned to the 
right when Crosby found it and 
snapped it under the goalie’s left 
skate. 

“I was in a good spot. The puck 
ended up right on my stick,” 
Crosby said. 

The Flyers were confused. The 
Penguins were composed. 

And it so it goes in Philly, the 
Flyers are a loss away from an¬ 
other empty season without the 
Stanley Cup. 

“Somehow, we need to get our 
confidence back and go from 
there,” team captain Claude Gir¬ 
oux said. 

Disgruntled Flyers fans 



Julio Cortez/AP 


Tampa Bay Lightning right wing 
Nikita Kucherov celebrates 
scoring against the New Jersey 
Devils during Wednesday’s 
Game 4 in Newark, NJ. 

upset after the Lightning blew a 
2-1 third-period lead in Game 3 to 
let the Devils back in the series. 

With a 3-1 lead now, Tampa 
Bay can wrap up the best-of- 


chanted from the balcony to the 
concourse for the Flyers to fire 
third-year coach Dave Hakstol. 

Both teams played without 
key cogs in their lineup: Sean 
Couturier (who had career highs 
with 31 goals and 76 points) was 
injured Tuesday at practice in a 
vicious collision with teammate 
Radko Gudas; the Pens played 
without top-line forward Patric 
Homqvist because of an undis¬ 
closed injury. 

Giroux, who scored 102 points 
during the season, has not scored 
a posteason goal since 2014. 

“One game away for the season 
to be over,” Giroux said. “You can 
expect this team to have some 
fight the next game.” 


seven series in Game 5 at home 
on Saturday. 

“I didn’t like the way we had so 
many penalties in the last game, 
giving up so many opportunities 
on the power play,” Kucherov 
said. “For me, I was (angry) and 
didn’t want to lose — especially 
the way they reacted after some 
goals.” 

The play everyone is going to 
talk about and the NHL probably 
will look at is Kucherov’s hit on 
Vatanen. No penalty was called 
but the 24-year-old Russian ap¬ 
peared to jump before hitting 
Vatanen in the shoulder and head 
area. 

Cooper thought the hit was 
legal. Devils coach John Hynes 
screamed at the officials after the 
play but declined to talk about it 
after the game. Devils goalten- 
der Cory Schneider, who made 34 
saves, said he would give referees 
Tim Peel and Wes McCauley the 
benefit of the doubt on the play. 

Kucherov said he did not intend 
to hurt Vatanen, who did not re¬ 
turn. He has an undisclosed upper 
body injury, the Devils said. 


Lightning top Devils 
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Scoreboard 


First round 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Tampa Bay 3, New Jersey 1 

Tampa Bay 5, New Jersey 2 
Tampa Bay 5, New Jersey 3 
New Jersey 5, Tampa Bay 2 
Wednesday: Tampa Bay 3, New Jersey 1 
Saturday: at Tampa Bay 
x-Monday, April 23: at New Jersey 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at New Jersey 
Boston 2, Toronto 1 
Boston 5, Toronto 1 
Boston 7, Toronto 3 
Toronto 4, Boston 2 
Thursday: at Toronto 
Saturday: at Boston 
x-Monday, April 23: at Toronto 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at Boston 
Columbus 2, Washington 1 
Columbus 4, Washington 3, OT 
Columbus 5, Washington 4 OT 
Tuesday: Washington 3, Columbus 2, 
20T 

Thursday: at Columbus 
Saturday: at Washington 
x-Monday, April 23: at Columbus 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at Washington 
Pittsburgh 3, Philadelphia 1 
Pittsburgh 7, Philadelphia 0 
Philadelphia 5, Pittsburgh 1 
Pittsburgh 5, Philadelphia! 
Wednesday: Pittsburgh 5, Philadelphia 0 
Friday: at Pittsburgh 
x-Sunday, Ar"” 
x-Tuesday, A 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Nashville 3, Colorado 1 
Nashville 5, Colorado 2 
Nashville 5, Colorado 4 
Colorado 5, Nashville 3 
Wednesday: Nashville 3, Colorado 2 
Friday: at Nashville 
x-Sunday, April 22: at Colorado 
x-Tuesday, April 24: at Nashville 
Winnipeg 3, Minnesota 1 
Winnipeg 3, Minnesota 2 
Winnipeg 4, Minnesota 1 

--- Winn'- 

_nipec, 

Friday: at Winnipeg 
x-Sunday, April 22: at Minnesota 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at Winnipeg 
Vegas 4, Los Angeles 0 
Vegas 1, Los Angeles 0 
Vegas 2, Los Angeles 1, 20T 
Vegas 3, Los Angeles 2 
Tuesday: at Los Angeles 

San Jose 4, Anaheim 0 
San Jose 3, Anaheim 0 
San Jose 3, Anaheim 2 
San Jose 8, Anaheim 1 
Wednesday: San Jose 2, Anaheim 1 

Wednesday 
Sharks 2, Ducks 1 

Anaheim 0 0 1 — 1 

San Jose 1 0 1—2 

First Period—1, San Jose, Sorensen 3 
(Karlsson, Burns), 5:43. 

Third Period—2, Anaheim, Cogliano 
1 (Kesler, Silfverberg), 7:53. 3, San Jose, 
HertI 3 (Vlasic), 9:09. 

Shots on Goal-Anaheim 10-14-7-31. 
San Jose 9-6-9—24. 

Power-play opportunities—Anaheim 0 
of 4; San Jose 0 of 3. 

Goalies—Anaheim, Gibson 0-4 (24 
shots-22 saves). San Jose, Jones 4-0 (31- 
30). 

A-17,562 (17,562). T-2:25. 


Penguins 5, Flyers 0 

Pittsburgh 2 2 1-5 

Philadelphia 0 0 0-0 

First Period—1, Pittsburgh, Malkin 3 

(Crosby, Kessel), 4:33 (pp). 2, Pittsburgh, 
Kessel 1 (Malkin), 14:37. 

Second Period—3, Pittsburgh, Letang 
1 (Guentzel), 8:04. 4, Pittsburgh, Crosby 5 
(Simon, Guentzel), 10:56. 

Third Period—5, Pittsburgh, Sheahan 
1 (Maatta, Aston-Reese), 15:46. 

Shots on Goal—Pittsburgh 11-11-8— 
30. Philadelphia 10-7-9-26. 

Power-play opportunities—Pittsburgh 
1 of 4; Philadelphia 0 of 4. 

Goalies—Pittsburgh, Murray 3-1 (26 
shots-26 saves). Philadelphia, Neuvirth 
0-0 (13-11), Elliott 1-3 (17-14). 

A-19,644 (19,543). T-2:26. 

Lightning 3, Devils 1 

Tampa Bay 2 0 1—3 

New Jersey 1 0 0—1 

First Period—1, New Jersey, Palmier! 1 
(Hall, Butcher), 8:23 (pp). 2, Tampa Bay, 
Miller 1 (Stamkos, Kucherov), 11:30. 3, 
Tampa Bay, Kucherov 3 (Miller, Coburn), 
15:02. 

Third Period—4, Tampa Bay, Kucherov 
4 (Miller), 18:52. 

Shots on Goal—Tampa Bay 12-12-13— 
37. New Jersey 13-5-10-28. 

Power-play opportunities—Tampa 
Bay 0 of 5; New Jersey 1 of 6. 

Goalies—Tampa Bay, Vasilevskiy 3-1 
(28 shots-27 saves). New Jersey, Sch¬ 
neider 1-1 (36-34). 

A-16,514 (16,514). T-2:44. 

Predators 3, Avalanche 2 

Nashville 1 2 0-3 

Colorado 0 0 2—2 

First Period—1, Nashville, Forsberg 3 
(Ekholm, Johansen), 15:33. 

Second Period—2, Nashville, Sissons 
3 (Ekholm, Forsberg), 7:18. 3, Nashville, 
Smith 2 (Watson), 11:49. 

Third Period—4, Colorado, Landeskog 
3 (Barrie, lost), 5:20 (pp). 5, Colorado, 
Kerfoot 2 (Zadorov, Nieto), 11:01. 

Shots on Goal-Nashville 15-11-8-34. 
Colorado 8-14-11-33. 

Power-play opportunities—N ash vi 11 e 
0 of 3; Colorado 1 of 5. 

Goalies—Nashville, Rinne 3-1 (33 

shots-31 saves). Colorado, Hammond 0-0 
(8-8), Bernier 1-3 (26-23). 

A-18,087 (18,007). T-2:36. 

Playoff scoring leaders 

Through Wednesday 

GP G A PTS 

Sidney Crosby, PIT 4 5 4 9 

Nikita Kucherov, TB 4 4 5 9 

David Pastrnak, BOS 3 4 5 9 

Artemi Panarin, CLS 3 2 5 7 

Jake Guentzel, PIT 4 16 7 

John Carlson, WAS 3 16 7 

Gabriel Landeskog, COL 4 3 3 6 

Taylor Hall, NJ - - . 


_, Buffalo, N.Y. 

June 13 — Last possible day of Stanley 
Cup Final. 


Sharks use depth, Jones 
to finish sweep of Ducks 



By Josh Dubow 

Associated Press 

SAN JOSE, Calif. — Very little 
separated San Jose and Anaheim 
in the regular season, with the 
Ducks edging out the Sharks by 
one point for second place in the 
Pacific Division. 

Their first-round series wasn’t 
nearly as competitive. 

The Sharks rode their supe¬ 
rior depth, potent power play and 
stellar goaltending from Mar¬ 
tin Jones to the second sweep in 
franchise history, knocking out 
the Ducks with a 2-1 victory on 
Wednesday night. 

“We’re playing well going into 
the second round,” defenseman 
Marc-Edouard Vlasic said. “Ev¬ 
erybody is contributing if it’s of¬ 
fensively, blocking shots, taking a 
hit. Everybody is doing what they 
have to for us to win.” 

After jumping on Anaheim 
early to win the first two games 
on the road, the Sharks earned a 
lopsided win in Game 3 thanks to 
undisciplined play by the Ducks 
and then withstood a strong push 
to end the series in Game 4. 

Jones kept Anaheim at bay for 
long stretches in the second and 
third period before finally al¬ 
lowing a tying goal to Andrew 
Cogliano. San Jose then took 1:16 
to answer and scored the even¬ 
tual series-clincher when Vlasic’s 
point shot deflected off Tomas 
Hertl and into the net. 

“The response goal was huge,” 
coach Peter DeBoer said. “We 
were on our heels. They were 
pressing. It’s tough to play an 
elimination game when you get 


an opportunity to sweep a really 
good team like that.” 

The Sharks were in control 
for most of the series, outscor- 


ing the Ducks 16-4 in their most 
lopsided series in franchise his¬ 
tory, according to the Elias Sports 
Bureau. 



David Zalubowski/AP 


Avalanche right wing Sven Andrighetto, left, checks 
Nashville Predators left wing Filip Forsberg off the puck 
during the third period of Game 4 of their first-round 
playoff series Wednesday in Denver. Colorado won 3-2. 


Predators push Avs to brink 


By Pat Graham 
Associated Press 

DENVER — Now that was more of 
the start Nashville was looking for. 
The finish? Not as much. 

Filip Forsberg scored another cre¬ 
ative goal, Pekka Rinne rebounded 
from a rocky performance with 31 
saves, and the Predators withstood 
a furious rally by the Colorado Ava¬ 
lanche for a 3-2 win in Game 4 on 
Wednesday night to take a 3-1 lead in 
the first-round series. 

“I guess probably some teams, 
every once in a while, can say ev¬ 
erything is perfect. Everything is 
awesome,” Predators coach Peter 
Laviolette said. “But most times 
you’re trying to work on something, 
trying to get better at something.” 

For the first time all series, the 
Avs were held scoreless in the open¬ 
ing period and the Predators built 
a 3-0 cushion heading into the final 
period. 

Colton Sissons and Craig Smith 
also scored for the Predators, who 
can close out the series Friday when 


it shifts back to Nashville for Game 
5. 

“We don’t want it to end at all,” 
Avalanche forward Nathan MacK¬ 
innon said. “We’re still in it. It’s not 
over yet.” 

Rinne was solid early after being 
pulled from the last game. Cruising 
along and up 3-0, the Vezina Trophy 
finalist allowed Gabriel Landeskog’s 
5-on-3 power-play goal in the third 
and another on Alexander Ker- 
foot’s tap-in off a rebound with 8:59 
remaining. 

Colin Wilson nearly tied with about 
2 minutes left when his shot appeared 
to hit the post. The Avalanche pulled 
backup goalie Andrew Hammond 
late, but couldn’t get the tying goal. 
Tyson Jost sent a shot over the net at 
the buzzer. 

“It was a good push by them,” Fors¬ 
berg said. 

Forsberg worked his puck-handling 
magic in the first period by dancing 
around defenseman Duncan Siemens 
and juking Jonathan Bernier for his 
third goal of the series. The ever-cre- 
ative Forsberg had an artistic goal 


in Game 1 as well, when he sent the 
puck through the defenseman’s legs 
before scoring. 

“Just tried to use my speed wide 
and use that speed all the way around 
the net,” Forsberg said. 

Bernier allowed three goals on 26 
shots before being replaced by Ham¬ 
mond to start the third period due to 
a lower body injury. Hammond had 
eight saves. 

Forsberg and his crew came out 
with a little more spring in their 
skates for Game 4. This may have 
played a role: The team went through 
an up-tempo practice the day before. 
It was a way to avoid a sluggish start 
like Monday, when Colorado scored 
three times in the first period of 
Game 3. 

The strategy worked. Nashville 
controlled the tempo except for a 
frenzied stretch in the third. 

“We knew we weren’t going to go 
16-0,” Forsberg said. “We were going 
to lose a game throughout these play¬ 
offs and obviously we were just look¬ 
ing to bounce back.” 
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Spurs look for answers 
from absent Leonard 



Spurs forward Kawhi Leonard's obviously fractured relationship 
with his team has left him away from San Antonio trying to heal a 
quadriceps injury that has sidelined him for most of the year and 
facing an uncertain future with the team. 



Sue Ocrocki/AP 


Jazz guard Donovan Mitchell shoots during the first half of Game 2 
of a first-round playoff series against the Thunder on Wednesday in 
Oklahoma City. The Jazz won 102-95. 

Mitchell helps Jazz 
get even in series 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

Kawhi Leonard has a new 
team, and Gregg Popovich isn’t 
the coach. 

This is where the San Antonio 
Spurs are at right now, as this 
impasse between the franchise 
and its best player continues even 
as the season is almost certainly 
winding down. There are only 
questions, no answers. 

How is Leonard doing? The 
Spurs act like they don’t know. 
Leonard isn’t saying, either. He 
hasn’t been around the Spurs so 
far in these playoffs, rehabbing in 
New York, and Popovich is defer¬ 
ring questions to “Kawhi and his 
group.” 

That’s ironic. Unwillingness to 
answer certain questions is part 
of the Spurs’ mystique. Popovich 
can be an interviewer’s dream 
or an interviewer’s nightmare, 
but now, it’s the Spurs who are 
the ones seemingly frustrated by 
the lack of answers. Their best 
player was barely around this 
season, and with the Spurs look¬ 
ing almost certain to be knocked 
out of the playoffs soon by Golden 
State an offseason of what’s next 
is looming. 

Leonard wasn’t on the floor for 
the Spurs in Game 3 when their 
first-round series against the 
Warriors resumed on Thursday 
in San Antonio. We can also say 
how unlikely it is he will not be in 
Game 4 on Sunday or in Game 5 
if San Antonio finds a way to ex¬ 
tend this series. The official rea¬ 
son remains “return from injury 
management” from what began 
as right quadriceps tendinopathy. 

That’s why when Popovich 
lauds another player — in this 
case, LaMarcus Aldridge, who 
has been the first option in San 
Antonio with Leonard gone — the 
narrative immediately turns to 
whether the Spurs coach is throw¬ 
ing shade. 

“LaMarcus has been a mon¬ 
ster all year long,” Popovich said 
Monday after the Spurs fell into a 
2-0 series hole against the War¬ 
riors. “He’s led our team at both 
ends of the floor. He doesn’t com¬ 
plain about a darned thing out on 
the court. He just plays through 
everything. I can’t imagine being 
more proud of a player as far as 
playing through adversity and 
being there for his teammates 
night after night after night.” 

It’s entirely possible that Popo¬ 
vich was merely complimenting 
Aldridge. 

It’s entirely possible that Popo¬ 
vich was throwing a subtle jab at 
Leonard, too. 

Aldridge was asked by USA 
Today Sports about Leonard 
postgame and declined comment, 
other than saying “he has to do 
what’s best for him.” And that’s 
most understandable. 

Leonard — who is under con¬ 
tract for next season already, and 
has a player option that he can ex¬ 


ercise in 2019 — will be eligible to 
be offered the supermax contract 
this summer, a five-year deal 
worth around $220 million. It’s 
unknown if that offer is coming. 
It’s unknown if Leonard would 
accept, anyway. He may just want 
to start over elsewhere. 

His caution in coming back to 
playing is understandable. There 
are two oft-cited parallels that 
Leonard needs to avoid. Grant 
Hill shortened his career by try¬ 
ing to come back too soon from in¬ 
jury, and Isaiah Thomas — once 
certain he would get a max deal 
— faces a very uncertain future 
because of hip issues exacerbated 
by playing when he was hurt. 

Aldridge is right. Leonard has 
to do what’s best. 

That means it’s entirely pos¬ 
sible the next time Popovich gets 
to use Leonard in a game will be 
in 2019 — when USA Basketball 
heads to the FIBA World Cup. 
Popovich has taken over for Mike 
Krzyzewski as national coach, 
and Leonard is one of the 35 play¬ 
ers under consideration for that 
team. There’s a minicamp for the 
US. squad in Las Vegas this sum¬ 
mer, and if Leonard is there, his 
dynamic with Popovich will be a 
huge storyline. 

The Spurs have themselves 
to blame for at least part of this 
mystery. 


There’s always been a secre¬ 
tive air to them. Answers are not 
easy to get from the Spurs, which 
sometimes gets construed as ar¬ 
rogance. David Robinson was en¬ 
gaging, but hardly an open book. 
Tim Duncan prided himself on 
revealing as little as possible. 
Popovich gives incredibly deep 
and thoughtful answers on many 
topics, but that list rarely includes 
his own team. 

Leonard, who appeared in nine 
games in the regular season, has 
been the same way. 

He doesn’t drop hints on Twit¬ 
ter, doesn’t vent on Snapchat, isn’t 
one for long-winded answers. 
Among the few times he really 
lets himself loose in the public 
eye is when the Spurs tape their 
annual commercials for the gro¬ 
cery chain H-E-B, one spot sillier 
and funnier than the next — like 
the one where Tony Parker and 
Manu Ginobili, using horrible 
British accents in an effort to 
seem fancy, ask Leonard if he 
wants some steak and he replies, 
“indubitably.” 

Happy times like those seem so 
long ago. It’s close to impossible 
to envision this having a happy 
ending. 

Indubitably. 

Tim Reynolds is a national basketball 
writer for The Associated Press. Write 
to him at treynolds@ap.org 


By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY—It wasn’t 
even clear until an hour before 
the game if Utah rookie Dono¬ 
van Mitchell was going to play in 
Game 2 against Oklahoma City. 

The Thunder probably wish he 
hadn’t. 

Mitchell, who played with a 
bruised left foot, scored 13 of his 
28 points in the fourth quarter to 
help the Jazz defeat Oklahoma 
City 102-95 and tie their Western 
Conference playoff series at one 
win apiece. 

“I think if he was feehng some¬ 
thing, he didn’t show it and he 
played through it,” Jazz coach 
Quin Snyder said. 

Derrick Favors had career 
playoff bests of 20 points and 16 
rebounds for the Jazz, and Ricky 
Rubio had 22 points, nine assists 
and seven rebounds in the first 
playoff win of his seven-year 
career. 

Mitchell did his damage attack¬ 
ing the basket. He missed all seven 
of his three-pointers, but made 10 
of 18 from inside the arc and eight 
of nine free throws. Mitchell said 
center Rudy Gobert told him to 
quit settling for jumpers. 

“He let me know I went 0- 
of-7 from three and I’m letting 
guys off the hook,” Mitchell said. 
“We’ve got to keep applying pres¬ 
sure and getting to the rim.” 

Russell Westbrook had 19 
points, 13 assists and nine re¬ 
bounds for the Thunder. Paul 
George, who scored 36 points in 
Game 1, finished with 18 on 6-for- 
21 shooting. Carmelo Anthony 
scored 17 points, but made just 
six of 18 shots. 

“We just have to be aggres¬ 
sive,” Westbrook said. “We miss 
and make shots. Shots are going 
to fall. Those guys (George and 
Anthony) are unbelievable scor¬ 
ers, and we have trusted those 
guys all season long, and we will 
continue to do that.” 

Gobert added 13 points and 15 


rebounds for the Jazz, who out- 
rebounded Oklahoma City 56-46 
to seize home-court advantage 
from the Thunder. Game 3 will 
be Saturday in Utah. 

Oklahoma City had two chances 
in the final minute to trim Utah’s 
lead with the Jazz leading 99-95, 
but Anthony missed three-point¬ 
ers on back-to-back possessions. 

“I thought we had some good 
shots,” Thunder coach Billy Dono¬ 
van said. “I think the entire game, 
we could have executed better.” 

Utah led 53-46 at halftime be¬ 
hind 12 points from Rubio and 10 
points and eight rebounds from 
Favors. Oklahoma City made just 
nine of 25 shots inside the three- 
point line in the first half George 
led the Thunder with 11 points at 
the break. 

Thunder center Steven Adams 
picked up his fourth foul with 6:46 
left in the third quarter and the 
Thunder down 65-58, yet Okla¬ 
homa City responded with a run. 
George’s three-pointer put the 
Thunder up 69-67. Oklahoma City 
closed the quarter on a 21-9 run 
to take a 79-74 lead. The Thunder 
held the Jazz to 7-for-23 shooting 
in the third quarter before Mitch¬ 
ell took over in the fourth. 

“Miscommunication down on 
the defensive end at times led to 
[Utah’s] offensive rebounds,” An¬ 
thony said. “Things that we can 
correct, things that we need to 
correct, things that we will cor¬ 
rect on the next game. We threw 
the first punch. They punched 
us back tonight, and now, we’ve 
got to go on the road and get a 
win at their place, and that’s the 
mindset.” 

Westbrook, George and Antho¬ 
ny combined to miss all 14 field 
goals in the fourth quarter and 
score just two points. 

“I don’t know,” Anthony said. 
“We missed. We all missed. I 
don’t really have an answer to 
what happened or an excuse to 
why we didn’t make shots. We just 
didn’t make shots in that fourth 
quarter.” 
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NBA PLAYOFFS 


James scores 46, Cavs even series 



Three-time champ nets 
first 16 points of game 

By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — LeBron James scored 46 
points and added 12 rebounds as the Cleve¬ 
land Cavaliers bounced back from a poor 
performance in the opener by holding off the 
Indiana Pacers 100-97 on Wednesday night to 
even their Eastern Conference series at one 
game apiece. 

Dazzling from the start, James scored the 
game’s first 16 points and had 29 at halftime, 
dominating the way he has in so many previ¬ 
ous postseasons. 

But in a season in which nothing has been 
easy for the Cavs, Cleveland was lucky that 
Indiana’s Victor Oladipo missed a wide-open 
three-pointer that would have tied it with 27 
seconds left. 

Kevin Love scored 15, but Cleveland’s All- 
Star center injured his left hand, the same one 
he broke earlier this season, with 3:43 left. 
Love’s status could affect the remainder of 
this series — and perhaps Cleveland’s season. 

Kyle Korver added 12 points, all on threes, 
and made several hustling plays for the Cavs. 

Oladipo scored 22 — he was in early foul 
trouble — and Myles Turner 18 for the Pac¬ 
ers, who shocked the Cavs with an overpower¬ 
ing win in Game 1. 

Indiana clawed back from an 18-point defi¬ 
cit and was within 95-92 when Oladipo, who 
scored 32 in the opener, somehow came free 
but missed maybe his easiest shot in two 
games. James grabbed the rebound and made 
three free throws over the final 22 seconds 
as the Cavs avoided falling behind 2-0 in the 
series. 

Game 3 is Friday night in Indianapolis. 

The 33-year-old James was expected to be 
more aggressive than in Game 1, when he was 
unusually passive, deferred to teammates and 
suffered the first playoff-opening loss of his 
career. 

But James was his unstoppable self again, 
and there wasn’t a whole lot the Pacers could 
do about him in the first half 

Cavs coach Tyronn Lue shook up his start¬ 
ing lineup, going with Korver and J.R. Smith 
over Jeff Green and Rodney Hood. Green 


didn’t score in the opener and Hood only 
started because Korver was dealing with a 
sore right foot. 

The three-time champion was in attack 
mode from the start. After not attempting his 
first shot in the opener until 1:52 remained in 
the first quarter, he dropped a short jumper 
just 16 seconds into Game 2. 

And he was just getting started. 

James made his first five attempts and 
scored Cleveland’s first 16 points, making 
a pair of three-pointers and then picking up 
assists on threes by Love and Korver. James 
outscored the Pacers 20-18 in the first 12 
minutes. 


Tip-ins 

Pacers: Shot 6-for-22 on three-pointers. ... 
Oladipo became the fourth player in Pacers 
history with at least 30 points and six three- 
pointers in a postseason game in the opener, 
joining Reggie Miller, Chuck Person and Paul 
George. ... Dropped to 22-22 in Game 2s, in¬ 
cluding 6-18 on the road. 

Cavaliers: Improved to 40-0 when leading 
after three quarters. ... It was the 20th time 
James has scored at least 40 in the playoffs.... 
James needs 56 rebounds to become the sev¬ 
enth player in league history with 2,000 in the 
playoffs. 


Scoreboard 


First round 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Eastern Conference 
Toronto 2, Washington 0 
Toronto 114, Washington 106 
Toronto 130, Washington 119 
Friday: at Washington 
Sunday: at Washington 
x-Wednesday, Aprii 25: at Toronto 
x-Friday, Aprii 27: at Washington 
x-Sunday, Aprii 29: at Toronto 
Boston 2, Miiwaukee 0 
Boston 113, Miiwaukee 107, OT 
Boston 120, Miiwaukee 106 
Friday: at Milwaukee AFN-Sports: 3:30 
a.m. Saturday CET; 10:30 a.m. Saturday 
JKT 

Sunday: at Milwaukee 
x-Tuesday, Aprii 24: at Boston 
x-Thursday, Aprii 26: at Milwaukee 
x-Saturday, Aprii 28: at Boston 
Phiiadeiphia 1, Miami 1 
Philadelphia 130, Miami 103 
Miami 113, Philadelphia 103 
Thursday: at Miami 
Saturday: at Miami AFN-Sports: 8:30 
p.m. Saturday CET; 3:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
Tuesday, Aprii 24: at Philadelphia 
x-Thursday, Aprii 26: at Miami 
x-Saturday, Aprii 28: at Philadelphia 
Indiana 1, Cieveiand 1 
Indiana 98, Cleveland 80 
Wednesday: Cleveland 100, Pacers 97 
Friday: at Indiana 

Sunday: at Indiana AFN-Sports: 2:30 
a.m. Monday CET; 9:30 a.m. Monday JKT 
Wednesday, Aprii 25: at Cleveland 
x-Friday, Aprii 27: at Indiana 
x-Sunday, Aprii 29: at Cleveland 


Western Conference 
Houston 2, Minnesota 0 
Houston 104, Minnesota 101 
Wednesday: Houston 102, Minnesota 82 
Saturday: at Minnesota AFN-Sports: 
1:30 a.m. Sunday CET; 8:30 a.m. Sunday 
JKT 

Monday, Aprii 23: at Minnesota 
x-Wednesday, Aprii 25: at Houston 
x-Friday, Aprii 27: at Minnesota 
x-Sunday, Aprii 29: at Houston 
Goiden State 2, San Antonio 0 
Golden State 113, San Antonio 92 
Golden State 116, San Antonio 101 
Thursday: at San Antonio 
Sunday: at San Antonio AFN-Sports: 
8:30 p.m. Sunday CET; 3:30 a.m. Monday 
JKT. 

x-Tuesday, Aprii 24: at Goiden State 
x-Thursday, Aprii 26: at San Antonio 
x-Saturday, Aprii 28: at Goiden State 
New Orieans 2, Portiand 0 
New Orieans 97, Portiand 95 
New Orieans 111, Portiand 102 
Thursday: at New Orieans 
Saturday, Aprii 21: at New Orieans. 
AFN-Sports: 11 p.m. Saturday CET; 6 a.m. 
Sunday JKT 

x-Tuesday, Aprii 24: at Portiand 
x-Thursday, Aprii 26: at New Orieans 
x-Saturday, Aprii 28: at Portiand 
Okiahoma City 1, Utah 1 
Okiahoma City 116, Utah 108 
Wednesday: Utah 102, Okiahoma City 95 
Saturday: at Utah AFN-Sports: 4 a.m. 
Sunday CET; 11 a.m. Sunday JKT 
Monday, Aprii 23: at Utah 
Wednesday, Aprii 25: at Okiahoma 
City 

x-Friday, Aprii 27: at Utah 
x-Sunday, Aprii 29: at Okiahoma City 


Wednesday 

Rockets 102, T-wolves 82 

MiNNESOTA - Wiggins 6-14 1-2 13, 
Gibson 3-4 2-2 8, Towns 2-9 0-2 5, Teague 
3-7 2-3 8, Butier 3-6 4-4 11, Bjeiica 5-9 4-5 
16, Dieng 1-8 0-0 2, Rose 4-9 0-0 9, Jones 

1- 5 0-0 2, Crawford 3-9 2-3 8. Totais 31-80 
15-21 82. 

HOUSTON - Ariza 5-14 2-4 15, Tucker 

2- 6 0-1 6, Capeia 4-6 0-0 8, Paui 10-18 4-4 
27, Harden 2-18 7-8 12, Qi 1-1 0-0 2, Nene 
0-0 0-0 0, Onuaku 0-0 0-0 0, Jackson 0-0 
0-0 0, Johnson 1-3 0-0 2, Green 7-17 2-2 21, 
Gordon 3-13 1-2 9. Totais 35-96 16-21 102. 

Minnesota 23 17 18 24- 82 

Houston 18 37 25 22-102 

Three-Point Goais—Minnesota 5-18 
(Bjeiica 2-4, Rose 1-1, Butier 1-1, Towns 1- 
3, Teague 0-1, Jones 0-1, Dieng 0-2, Craw¬ 
ford 0-2, Wiggins 0-3), Houston 16-52 
(Green 5-12, Paui 3-5, Ariza 3-10, Tucker 
2-5, Gordon 2-10, Harden 1-10). Fouied 
Out—None. Rebounds—Minnesota 52 
(Towns 10), Houston 54 (Capeia 16). As¬ 
sists—Minnesota 15 (Wiggins, Jones 3), 
Houston 22 (Paui 8). Total Fouis—Minne¬ 
sota 16, Houston 17. A-18,055 (18,055). 

Jazz 102, Thunder 95 

UTAH - Ingies 1-6 0-0 3, Favors 8-14 
2-4 20, Gobert 3-5 7-12 13, Rubio 6-16 5-6 
22, Mitcheii 10-25 8-9 28, Crowder 0-3 1- 
2 1, O’Neaie 1-3 0-0 3, Jerebko 5-9 0-0 10, 
Exum 1-3 0-0 2. Totais 35-84 23-33 102. 

OKLAHOMA CiTY - George 6-21 2-4 
18, Anthony 6-18 3-4 17, Adams 4-5 1-2 
9, Westbrook 7-19 3-4 19, Brewer 4-8 2-2 
11, Grant 6-10 1-2 13, Patterson 0-2 0-0 0, 
Feiton 3-5 0-0 8, Abrines 0-2 0-0 0. Totais 
36-90 12-18 95. 


Utah 26 27 21 28-102 

Oklahoma City 25 21 33 16- 95 

Three-Point Goais—Utah 9-29 (Rubio 
5-8, Favors 2-3, O’Neaie 1-2, Ingies 1-4, 
Jerebko 0-2, Crowder 0-3, Mitcheii 0-7), 
Okiahoma City 11-35 (George 4-12, West¬ 
brook 2-3, Feiton 2-4, Anthony 2-9, Brewer 
1-3, Abrines 0-1, Patterson 0-1, Grant 0-2). 
Fouied Out—Adams. Rebounds—Utah 56 
(Favors 16), Okiahoma City 46 (George 
10). Assists—Utah 22 (Rubio 9), Okiahoma 
City 22 (Westbrook 13). Totai Fouis—Utah 
19, Okiahoma City 25. A-18,203 (18,203). 

Cavaliers 100, Pacers 97 

INDIANA - Bogdanovic 3-6 1-3 8, 
T.Young 4-6 0-0 8, Turner 7-12 3-4 18, Coi- 
iison 7-11 0-0 16, Oiadipo 9-18 2-2 22, Rob¬ 
inson III 0-0 0-0 0, Booker 1-2 1-1 3, Sabo- 
nis 2-8 2-2 6, Joseph 3-6 0-0 6, Stephenson 
5-9 0-0 10. Totals 41-78 9-12 97. 

CLEVELAND - Smith 2-5 1-2 5, James 
17-24 10-13 46, Love 5-16 3-3 15, Hill 2-3 
1-2 6, Korver 4-8 0-0 12, Nance Jr. 1-1 0- 
2 2, Green 1-3 0-0 2, Calderon 2-4 0-0 5, 
Clarkson 1-4 0-0 2, Hood 2-5 0-0 5. Totals 
37-73 15-22 100. 

Indiana 18 28 21 30- 97 

Cleveland 33 25 16 26-100 

Three-Point Goals—Indiana 6-22 (Col- 
lison 2-4, Oladipo 2-8, Turner 1-1, Bogda¬ 
novic 1-3, Joseph 0-2, Sabonis 0-2, Ste¬ 
phenson 0-2), Cleveland 11-28 (Korver 
4-8, James 2-5, Love 2-6, Hill 1-1, Hood 
1-2, Calderon 1-3, Green 0-1, Smith 0-2). 
Fouled Out—Hill. Rebounds—Indiana 36 
(T.Young 6), Cleveland 30 (James 12). As¬ 
sists—Indiana 22 (Oladipo, Collison 6), 
Cleveland 15 (James 5). Total Fouls—Indi¬ 
ana 23, Cleveland 19. A-20,562 (20,562). 



Eric Christian Smith/AP 


Rockets guard Chris Paul scored 
27 points as Houston blew out 
the Minnesota Timberwolves 
102-82 Wednesday in Houston. 

Paul, Rockets 
rout T-wolves 

By Kristie Rieken 

Associated Press 

HOUSTON — James Hard¬ 
en predicted Chris Paul would 
“come back and drop 30” after 
not playing his best in Houston’s 
playoff opener. 

Close enough. 

Paul had 27 points and Gerald 
Green came off the bench to score 
a playoff career-high 21 as the 
Rockets used a huge second quar¬ 
ter to cruise to a 102-82 win over 
the Minnesota Timberwolves on 
Wednesday night that gave them 
a 2-0 lead in the first-round play¬ 
off series. 

Paul, a nine-time All-Star, 
scored 14 points and tied a sea¬ 
son high with six turnovers in 
the first game. Early on, it was 
clear that Paul wouldn’t struggle 
again as he had 15 points, three 
assists, two steals and a block by 
halftime. 

Paul, who joined the Rockets in 
an offseason trade from the Clip¬ 
pers, finished with eight assists 
and three steals. 

“Just tried to push the tempo, 
tried to be aggressive,” Paul said. 

Houston fell behind early but 
went on top for good with a 37- 
point second quarter, powered by 
four three-pointers from Green, 
and the Wolves didn’t threaten 
again. 

The top-seeded Rockets won 
the opener by three behind a 44- 
point performance from James 
Harden on a night when most of 
the team struggled offensively. 
Things were much different 
Wednesday when Harden went 
2-for-18 and had just 12 points as 
one of four Rockets who finished 
in double figures. 

Minnesota’s Karl-Anthony 
Towns had another disappoint¬ 
ing game, scoring all of his five 
points in the first quarter after 
being criticized for finishing with 
eight in the series opener. 

Towns said he can’t be frustrat¬ 
ed with how the first two games 
have gone for him. 

“I think we all have to be bet¬ 
ter, including myself,” he said. 
“We’ve got to find ways. We can 
come up with some tweaks and be 
ready for the next game.” 
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B Donovan does it 

Jazz rookie shakes off injury to 
help Utah even series » Page 62 


MLB 



AP photos 

Above: A New \brk 
Yankees fan reacts 
as slugger Giancarlo 
Stanton walks to the 
dugout after striking out 
in Boston this month. 
Stanton, left, has 29 
strikeouts in 66 


Yanks’ big offseason aquisition is off to miserable 
start - and fans are making sure he knows it 


By Mike Fitzpatrick 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK 

C oming up empty against his former team was 
hardly what Giancarlo Stanton had in mind. 

Same is true of the poor first impression 
he’s made in Yankees pinstripes so far. 

Last year’s NL MVP is off to a miserable start with 
New York — especially at home — and the hulking 
slugger is hearing it from impatient fans in the Bronx. 
After going O-for-4 with two more strikeouts in a 9- 
1 loss to the last-place Miami Marlins on Tuesday 
night, the slumping Stanton is 3-for-35 (.086) with 20 
strikeouts at Yankee Stadium this season. 

“Obviously, he’s frustrated. You want to go out there 
and perform, especially when you’re an MVP, and ob¬ 
viously he expects a lot of himself,” rookie manager 


Obviously, he’s frustrated. 
You want to go out there and 
perform, especially when 
you’re an MVP. ’ 

Aaron Boone 

New York Yankees manager, on NL MVP Giancarlo Stanton 


Aaron Boone said. “But I think his focus is tremen¬ 
dous and I’m really confident that the work he’s 
putting in — and he’s a worker, he gets after it 
— and I’m confident that once he gets rolling A 

SEE START ON PAGE 58 . 
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Reds fire manager Price following 3-15 start 
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